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Amone the numerous books relating to California and 
the region west of the Rocky Mountains, there are few, 
excepting the olflicial reports of Fremont and some mem- 
bers of the United States Engineer corps, from which we 
can derive much information as to the physical geography 
or geology of that extraordinary country. Most of these 
books have been mere transcripts of the writer's personal 
experience, of the emigrant’s perilous wanderings, or thi 
hardships and privations of the gold-seeker, colored by 
the enthusiasm of success, or tinged with the sombre 
hues of disappointed hopes and ruined health. Many of 
them, among which Bayard ‘Taylor's volumes may be 
especially praised, will atlord the reader who may belong 
to the stay-at-home class of travellers much amusement ; 
while the more adventurous, who themselves design to 
follow in the trail of the Californian emigrant, may glean 
from them valuable hints as to the preparations for their 
journey, and the troubles they will have to encounter be- 
fore their golden dreams can be realized. 
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We wish now, however, to call attention to some points 
of scientific interest in connection with this portion of our 
territory, and, especially, to some general conclusions as 
to its resources both commercial and agricultural, and to 
the prospect of the further development of its mineral 
and metallic wealth. Our task, unfortunately, will be to 
show rather what ought to be done before the real extent 
and value of the resources of this immense territory can 
be fully understood, than what has been actually accom- 
plished. 

Mr. ‘Tyson’s work is perhaps the only one which has 
yet appeared, professing to be devoted to a scientific 
account of California. We ought not, however, to pass 
by unnoticed the official report of Mr. 'T. B. King, which, 
because it was almost the first document relating to the 
gold region that came before the public, and especially 
because it had the authority of legislative sanction, has 
been widely circulated. Mr. King was not a scientific 
observer, and his opinions upon the subject of geology 
are very crude and incorrect. His report was, however, 
in the most important respect,eminently successful. He 
estimated the produce of gold at what was then pro- 
bably considered by most persons, at a distance from 
the scene of excitement, as a very exaggerated amount ; 
while it has turned out that his estimates rather fall be- 
low, than exceed, the real yield of the washings. ‘Thus it 
often happens that new discoveries are made, and new 
conditions arise, which have no analogy in the past, 
where the wisdom of the most experienced is at fault, 
and where the more ignorant may prove a better prophet 
than he who looks at what is already known as a guide 
to what may be expected in the future. Thus, before the 
copper region of Lake Superior was explored, all our 
knowledge of the occurrence of native copper rendered it 
highly probable that no deposits of this metal would be 
discovered in veins rich enough to be worked; yet facts 
have demonstrated that such veins exist near Lake Supe- 
rior, although no parallel case can be found in any other 
part of the world. Such discoveries show, that, at least in 
the practical application of geological science, too much 
caution cannot be used in giving a positive opinion based 
on negative evidence. 
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Mr. 'T'yson joined the expedition that was fitted out in 
1849, by General Smith, to enable Mr. King to obtain a 
birdseye view of the gold regions. Although not hold- 
ing any official position, but rather, as we judge from his 
report, making a geological reconnoissance en amateur, 
Mr. ‘Tyson communicated his observations in the form of 
a report to the ‘Topographical Bureau, and with the usual 
fate of those who have the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the printers of Congress, had to wait nearly a 
year before his work issued from the press. Receiving a 
thousand copies for his own use, he had them published 
at Baltimore, with an introduction containing some ad- 
ditional information, and, what was of equal importance, 
a copious list of errata, intended to make the portion of 
the work printed by Congress intelligible. 

This expedition left the Sacramento at the junction of 
Feather river, and made its way in a north-east direction 
across the elevated and broken country to the Yuba, 
which river they struck some forty or tifty miles above 
its mouth. They then proceeded towards the south, 
across the immense ravines of the western flank of the 
Sierra Nevada, over a region elevated from 3000 to 5000 
feet above the sea. ‘They thus passed a number of the 
most famous localities of gold-washing, and proceeded 
as far south as the Calaveras, whence they turned their 
jaded horses’ heads to the west, and made their way 
across the valley to San Francisco. 

The great valley of California is drained by two prin- 
cipal streams—the one flowing north and the other 
south —which unite midway, and flow through a side- 
cut into the ocean. ‘This immense trough has, for its 
eastern rim, the grand masses of the Sierra Nevada, 
which rise above the limits of perpetual snow. ‘The 
central mass of this chain seems to be principally made 
up-of granitic rocks, through which occasional volcanic 
fires have made their way, and piled up lofty peaks of 
débris. This granitic axis is flanked by heavy accumu- 
lations of slaty rocks, alternating with trappean and ser- 
pentine masses, and which extend as far as the valley of 
the Sacramento, where they are entirely concealed by 
sedimentary deposits of recent origin. We have no 
data as to the geological age of these slates, which are 
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the gold-bearing rocks of California. That they are very 
ancient we have no doubt; but whether they belong to 
the azoic or paleozoic system, remains entirely unde- 
termined. ‘The similar rocks in some parts of the chain of 
the Andes have been found to contain fossils of the Silu- 
rian age, and it is not improbable that these talcose slates 
and quartz rocks belong, like the gold-bearing rocks 
Vermont and Canada, to the epoch when animal life was 
first introduced upon the earth. 

Sedimentary rocks occur at various points on the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada, resting nearly hori- 
zontally on the upturned edges of the slaty roc ‘ks, thus 
showing that they were deposited after the latter had 
been elevated, broken up by igneous rocks, and changed 
in character. These sedimentary beds seem to be prin- 
cipally sandstones and conglomerates; and the same 
formation, apparently, extends under the Sacramento 
valley, and appears again in the ridges of the coast-range 
which forms the western rim of the great trough. Mr. 
'l'yson refers this rock to the eocene or miocene divisions 
of the tertiary, though we do not find any definite author- 
ity in his work for this statement, other than the fact 
that “specimens of large fossil oysters were observed 
here, (in the sandstone at Livermore’s rancho,) and Mr. 
Livermore informed us that he had obtained large bones, 
which he supposed to be those of a whale; and he was 
formerly a whaler himself” 

If it be true that these rocks are of tertiary age, and 
we believe the fact is corroborated by the statements 
of Mr. Dana and others, then the whole secondary series 
is wanting in California. This, of course, implies the 
absence of valuable beds of coal, which is a serious 
misfortune to a country in many portions of which wood 
is so scarce. Numerous discoveries of valuable beds of 
coal “of the best quality for steaming purposes” have 
been reported in the newspapers; but they have invari- 
ably turned out to be mere seams of lignite or bituminous 
matter in the tertiary, and of no value whatever. ‘There 
seems to be no real coal formation nearer and more ac- 
cessible to California than that of Vancouver's Island, 
Where excellent bituminous coal undoubtedly occurs. 
This coal formation probably extends into Oregon, though 
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we have no definite information on that head. We are 
informed, by Mr. Hall, that the fossils collected by Capt. 
Stansbury, on the Salt Lake expedition, prove the pre- 
sence of the carboniferous system in that basin; we may 
therefore look to the discovery of coal in that region. 
The subject of the distribution of fossil fuel along the 
route to California ought to commend itself to the atten- 
tion of gentlemen who are interested in the great project 
of a railroad between the Atlantic and Pacific; since it 
is evident that, unless the road can be made to cut through 
one or two productive coal-fields, there will be a scarcity 
of fuel to be apprehended along the line. 

Mr. 'T'yson did not visit the very remarkable quicksilver 
deposit which occurs to the south-west of San Francisco, 
and which is now producing a considerable amount of that 
metal. We have no definite information as to the geo- 
logical position of this metal, or the quantity of it which 
exists; but if only a small part of the reports concerning 
it be true, this region is capable of supplying mercury 
enough to work the gold of California and furnish Mexico 
with an abundant supply, so as to encourage the re-work- 
ing of those silver mines which were abandoned on ac- 
count of the monopoly of the Spanish mercury by the 
Rothschilds. There is no more inviting field open for 
speculation in California than that of quicksilver mining, 
and we expect soon to see the attention of our capitalists 
turned in that direction. 

Having thus spoken of some of the mineral productions 
of California, we come to the gold, the great primum 
mobile in the colonization of the Pacific shores. The 
first discovery was made early in June, L348, and soon 
drew a crowd together from San Francisco and the 
neighboring region. ‘The news of the discovery did not 
reach the Atlantic States till late in the autumn; and it 
was not till the next spring that the tide of emigration 
began to set strongly in that direction. ‘The overland 
emigration began to arrive in September. Soon the 
shores of the Pacific, from Oregon to Cape Horn, were 
lined with ships bound to the land of gold; and as the 
news spread across the Pacific and the Atlantic, every 
nation and race sent its representatives to the congress 
of gold-diggers. Never was a stranger mixture of races 
24° 
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collected together. Nothing in history equals the rapidity 
with which this remote region was filled up by emigration, 
or the indomitable energy with which the perils and 
sufferings of the overland route were affronted. It soon 
became apparent that the amount of gold to be had was 
very great, and an extraordinary amount was, naturally 
enough, magnified into a marvellous one. ‘The wise ones 
shook their heads, and while they acknowledged that the 
product might, for a short time, be very great, they pro- 
phesied that the zeal displayed by the enterprising Yan- 
ke ‘es In scratching over the ground would be so great. 
that the whole surface of the gold-producing region 
would soon be worked over, and its treasures quickly 
exhausted. 

Mr. 'T'yson hardly attempts to form any estimates of 
the probable produce of the Californian washings; but 
he evidently inclined to the belief that a short time would 
sullice to exhaust the most accessible portion of the gold ; 
“after which,” he says, “ the poorly-rewarded gvold-digger 
will find it his interest to work at moderate wages for 
those who are possessed of the requisite means, skill, and 
knowledge to manage the business secundum artem, and 
provide comfortable homes for those whom they employ.” 
When this change occurs, the ground, whic h had pre- 
viously been only scratched over, will be systematically 
worked again, while the veins in the solid rock will be 
examined and their value ascertained. We do not know 
that any change in the mode of operations has as yet 
taken place, except that more skilfully-contrived machines 
for working the gold have been introduced, so that earth 
containing two cents’ worth of gold to the bushel is said 
to be profitably washed. ‘Temporary comps anies are often 
formed for the execution of any e nte rprise re quiring many 
hands, such as the damming of streams to turn the water 
from the * bars,” as they are called, or accumulations of 
sand in the river bed. Mr. Tyson thinks that nothing 
systematic can be ac complishe ‘d till proper legislation 
shall enable companies to secure a suflicient quantity of 
land by purchase, or otherwise, to be worked efliciently 
and economically. We believe that no steps have yet 
been taken by the United States Government to lay any 
claim to the gold-bearing land, or to exact any rent oF 
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duty for its occupation. Every miner or company of 
miners takes possession of any vacant spot which can be 
found, and works it at his pleasure, under certain regula- 
tions established among the gold-diggers themselves, by 
which every person has a right to appropriate and work, 
so long as he pleases, a certain amount (fifteen feet 
square) of ground abandoned by others, or not previously 
occupied, 

The usual rectangular system of land-surveys, accord- 
ing to which our public lands are cut up into squares 
and brought into market, is, as is clearly shown by Mr. 
'l'yson, entirely inapplicable to a country like California, 
even apart from all considerations connected with its 
mineral wealth. ‘The necessity of purchasing agricul- 
tural land with an eye to the facility of obtaining water 
and, if possible, wood, indicates sutliciently the necessity 
of reference to these circumstances in laying out the 
ground. In the mining region, the general direction of the 
veins, and the facilities of access and drainage, become 
points of the greatest importance; and it is evident that, if 
this portion of the country should be divided and sold 
without any reference to these conditions, there would be 
endless trouble and confusion. At present, however, we 
do not believe the Government has it in its power to 
make any disposal of the gold-bearing land in California ; 
we doubt even whether any attempt to raise a small duty 
on the gold obtained on the public territory would not 
be voted down by the miners. ‘The General Land-Oflice 
is now tracing the usual system of base and meridian 
lines through that region; but we have not heard of any 
feasible plan being yet originated by which the land is 
to be disposed of, or rent collected. As a preparatory 
step to any attempt of this kind, it will be found abso- 
lutely necessary to cause a thorough geological survey 
of the country to be executed, either previous to, or part 
passu with, the linear surveys. Mr. ‘T'yson insists very 
strongly on the importance of this undertaking, and to 
his arguments, based on the practical value to the Govern- 
ment of such a survey, we might add that the scientific 
results of an examination of this interesting country 
would be of no common interest. 

The question of the probable permanent value of the 
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California gold-washings, and the influence which the 
great increase in the production of gold would be likely 
to have upon the relative value of the precious metals, is 
one which had already begun to excite great attention, 
even before the discoveries in Australia, which seem to 
promise almost another California. No one has treated 
the geological part of the question with more ability than 
Sir Roderick Murchison, who, in an elaborate article 
on the occurrence of gold, published in the Quarterly 
Review of September, 1850, endeavored to show that, in 
all probability, the gold-washings of California would 
soon be exhausted, at the rapid rate at which they were 
then being worked. He also laid down the proposition, 
that no gold-bearing veins could be wrought in the solid 
rock with profit. Hence he inferred it was very unlikely 
that the present increase in the amount of gold raised 
would continue sufliciently long to eflect any diminution 
in the value of that metal. Murchison did not fix any 
period as the limit of the yield of the gold-washings ; but 
the fact that there has been a great increase in the years 
L851 and 1852 over 1850, and that there are, as yet, no 
appearances of a diminution of the quantity, but rather 
a constant increase, seems hardly to agree with the pre- 
dictions of this distinguished geologist. We willingly 
grant that it is not probable that the present enormous 
amount of gold derived exclusively from washings will 
continue for a great length of time undiminished. The 
fact that the large increase in the number of men em- 
ployed in gold-washing has not caused a corresponding 
increase in the amount of the metal, shows that the ave- 
rage amount obtained by an individual is not so great 
as during the years 1849, °50, and ‘51. But as the faci- 
lities for communication increase, and the cost of the 
necessaries of life diminish, localities may be worked 
which before would not have been profitable ; and by the 
introduction of more thorough and scientific methods, a 
very large portion of the matter which has been once 
subjected to a rude washing may be again worked, and 
afford a handsome profit. Considering the immense ex- 
tent of the gold region and its thus far unparalleled rich- 
ness, we think a long period will elapse before it may 
fairly be said to be exhausted. How many hundred of 
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millions will be produced, it would require, however, the 
gift of inspiration to be able to predict. 

The question of the possibility of working the gold- 
bearing veins in the solid rock with profit is one of great 
importance. A considerable portion of Mr. ‘Tyson's 
introduction, written some months after the body of the 
work, is taken up with an endeavor to show, that the 
hopes of those expecting to mine the auriferous quartz- 
rock with profit are doomed to disappointment. ‘This 
has been the case with many of the companies which 
have undertaken to work the quartz veins, as far as we 
can judge from the newspaper accounts; and it is not at 
all surprising. ‘The statements with regard to the rich- 
ness of the veins in gold being exaggerated beyoud all 
bounds of possibility, it is not to be wondered at that 
those who put faith in them, and, on the strength of such 
faith, made their preparations accordingly, were sadly 
disappointed when they came upon the ground. Tt might 
be safely said, in most cases, that if the quartz contained 
one hundredth part of the amount reported to exist in it, 
it might be separated in a country where labor and 
science were in a normal condition with great profit. 
An enterprise requiring scientific skill, capital, and the 
use of complicated and costly machinery, could hardly 
be expected to succeed, at first, in a country situated as 
California is at present, however rich might be the return 
under more favorable circumstances. We have no other 
means of judging of the present condition of the various 
companies engaged in quartz-mining than newspaper 
reports, and private letters from intelligent friends in that 
region. ‘The indications, however, are decidedly in favor 
of mining being conducted hereafter with profit, and that 
the gold obtained from the veins will eventually be a 
large and permanent source of wealth, after the p/acer 
diggings shall have been exhausted. Murchison insists 
strongly on the results of our previous experience in the 
working of auriferous veins, which, as he conceives, de- 
monstrate that the gold is invariably either too much 
diffused through the rock to be separated with profit, or 
else that, if rich at the surface, the veins soon lose their 
metallic wealth, and become valueless, on being worked 
to any depth. He gives a number of instances in which 
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such have been the facts. We think, however, that he 
has gone rather farther in his conclusions than the records 
of mining will warrant, although we would not deny that 
general experience is unfavorable to the profitable mining 
of gold from the veins. Still, a large amount of gold has 
been produced with the rudest machinery and smallest 
possible amount of skill, from the exploration of aurifer- 
ous veins in various regions in South America. Nearly 
all the produce of the Brazilian mines comes from work- 
ing the solid rock. Enormous amounts were formerly 
obtained, and for a long period, from the mines of New 
Grenada, from the same source ; and the operations were 
not suspended from any diminution of the gold, but only 
on account of the frequent incursions of the buccaneers. 
‘The mining operations now prosecuted in the southern 
United States are by no means as unfavorable as they 
are represented by Murchison. We believe that mining 
is prosecuted with considerable success at several points, 
especially at the Vaucluse mine, Orange county, Virginia, 
which is said to be the best organized gold mine in the 
United States. All the accounts agree in representing 
the number and extent of the quartz veins in California 
as very great, and that they do contain large amounts of 
gold is evident from the “specimens” of their contents 
which the great drift-agencies have so plentifully dis- 
tributed over the surface of the country;—for no one 
will deny that all the gold of the drift once formed part 
and parcel of the very veins now visible, or of others 
concealed beneath the soil, whose outcrops have been 
removed in the furrowing and wearing away into deep 
ravines which took place during the drift epoch, and 
which are still proceeding on a much-diminished scale, 
through the action of those never-ceasing laborers, frost 
and water. Now, unless it can be shown that the dilu- 
vial action swept off all the productive portion of the 
veins, or in other words, that all the metallic wealth 
which existed was concentrated just at the surface, then 
we have a right to consider that a goodly store of the 
precious metal is still remaining within the bowels ot 
the earth, to reward the perseverance and skill of the 
miner, 

The theory of the process by which the metals and 
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their ores have concentrated, or segregated, in the veins 
in which they are already worked, is one of great inte- 
rest, but, unfortunately, of almost equal obse urity. With 
regard to gold, for instance, we know that it is found in 
certain slaty rocks which belong to very ancient periods 
in the. world’s history, and which, since their deposition, 
have been invaded by other rocks of an igneous charac- 
ter, which have pushed themselves up among the slates, 
turned them up on their edges, and changed their strue- 
ture and composition. We have reason to believe that 
the richest and most abundant gold deposits are almost 
invariably found in strata of the Silurian age, which be- 
long to the earliest grand epoch after the introduction 
of organic life upon the earth. We have, moreover, con- 
siderable evidence that the metamorphic action of the 
accompanying igneous rocks was in some way connected 
with the impregnation of the veins with their metallic 
wealth. ‘The segregation of the gold seems to have taken 
place at a very late period in the geological chronology ; 
and it is not improbable that it was connected, at least 
in some of the richest gold-bearing districts, with the last 
great epoch, which directly preceded the present condi- 
tion of things on the earth’s surface, namely, that of the 
drift. Such is the opinion of Humboldt and Murchison 
with regard to the gold of the Ural, which they consider 
to have originated at as late an epoch as that of the 
mammoths, whose huge carcasses lie embedded in the 
frozen soil of Siberia. From the verbal communications 
of a distinguished naturalist who has visited California, 
we learn that there have been disturbances of the rocks 
of that region during the most recent geological period, 
though we are not yet aware of any evidence to connect 
these elevations with the i impregni ation of the rocks with 
the gold. ‘This is a point of great interest, which we 
recommend to the consideration of future geological 
explorers in California. 

There is another interesting question connected with 
the gold-bearing veins. Granting that they be found 
sufliciently productive at or near the surface to pay for 
working, is it probable that this richness will hold as the 
veins are worked downwards, so as to justify the expend- 
iture of a large amount in preparing the necessary 
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machinery for operating on an extensive scale? In 
short, can they be wrought with the same confidence 
with which deposits of other metals are? A true vein 
is generally considered to be of indefinite depth, and it 
is always hoped, and frequently found true, that its me- 
tallic contents increase in richness as the vein is worked 
downwards; but it is commonly believed that auriferous 
veins form an exception to this rule, and that their riches 
are concentrated near the surface. Some rather fanciful 
theories have been suggested to account for this sup- 
posed fact; but none which can pretend to be at all satis- 
factory. ‘The occurrence of the enormous pepifes, or nug- 
getts of gold, as they are called by the Australian miners, 
in the superficial deposits, while it was taken for granted 
that none such would be found in the solid rock, as in 
truth they have not yet been, led to the supposition that 
there was some mysterious connection between this metal 
and the atmosphere, by which it was attracted to the 
surface, or that it rose to the top of the vein by a process 
like fermentation or efllorescence. We apprehend that 
it can by no means be considered as proved that all 
gold-bearing veins must necessarily diminish in richness 
as they are worked downwards. ‘The increased ditliculty 
of working the rock below the point where it has become 
disaggregated and decomposed by the agency of the 
atmosphere, may be, in part, the origin of the general 
belief in the decreased richness. Gold very frequently 
occurs in connection with sulphuret of iron, a substance 
which readily decomposes when exposed to the atmos- 
phere ; and in such a state, it leaves the quartz with 
which it is associated in a more manageable condition, 
while the undecomposed quartz-rock is one of the tough- 
est and most refractory of substances. It is almost uni- 
versally the case that gold occurs associated with some 
ore of iron, either iron pyrites or the specular oxide ; we 
can, however, thus far only state the fact, without the 
slightest clue to the real reason why these metals occur 
together, which remains, with many other inquiries of the 
like kind with regard to the distribution and association 
of the metals, an excellent subject for future investiga- 
tions. 

The whole amount, as well as the relative proportion, 
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of the precious metals produced throughout the world 
has undergone an immense change within the last four 
years. At the commencement of the present century, the 
whole amount of gold produced throughout the world 
was 51,000 Ibs. Troy ; of silver 2,331,000 Ibs. Troy ; or, by 
weight, as 1 to 45. At this time, the American conti- 
nent furnished nine tenths of the gold, and about ninety- 
one hundredths of the silver, of the world. The political 
troubles throughout Spanish America, during the years 
following IS10, caused a considerable diminution in the 
product of the American mines; but about this time 
the Russian mines began to be worked, and soon the 
product of gold from that source began to be of greater 
importance than that of all the rest of the world put 
together. ‘The amount obtained from the Russian mines 
in L816 was only 194 lbs. ‘Troy; but there was a steady 
increase up to the year 1848, when the amount had 
reached 70,000 Ibs., the whole produce of the rest of the 
world at this time being about 40,000 Ibs. It does not ap- 
pear that the Russian mines have yet reached their pro- 
ductive limit; for though the latest statistics indicate a 
slight falling off in the quantity of gold, yet it is suili- 
ciently accounted for by a large increase of the duty 
imposed on private mines. In the Russian empire, the 
Emperor has complete power over the product of the 
mines, and can check or increase it according to his own 
ideas of political economy and expediency. 

In 1847, just before the discovery of the riches of Cali- 
fornia, the annual product of gold throughout the world 
was about 110,000 Ibs. ‘Troy. ‘That of silver was almost 
the same as at the commencement of the century, namely, 
2,000,000 Ibs., the Mexican mines having nearly regained 
their former productiveness, and the amount from some of 
the European countries, as, for instance, that of Spain, 
being considerably increased. The relative proportion by 
we ight of the gold to the silver was, at - it time,as 1 to 1S. 

The estimates of the quantity of California gold for 
IS5L vary from seventy to eighty-two millions of dol- 
lars. We think the lower estimate nearer to the truth, 
and even that is too high. ‘The whole amount deposited 
in the United States mint and branches for the year [S51 
was $55,958,502; shipped from San Francisco to Lon- 
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don, $3,392,760; shipped to other foreign ports, $600,000 ; 
in all $59,931,262. All beyond this sum is mere esti- 
mate, and includes the amount added to the circulation 
of California in the coinage of private assaying compa- 
nies, and that carried to various other parts of the world 
in private hands. On the whole, we think that the 
amount actually produced during 1851 would not proba- 
bly fall below sixty-five millions, or go above seventy 
millions of dollars. 

The deposits of California gold during the first half of 
the current year were about $27,000,000, the amount 
for June being larger than that of any previous month; 
and it appears probable that the product of 1852 will 
exceed that of 1851. 

The deposits of gold of domestic production at all the 
United States mints were as follows: 1848, $896,675; 
1849, $7,079,144 ; 1850, $36,938,314 ; 1851, $56,540,912; 
first six months of 1852, $27,614,332. 

The sum total of gold deposits of domestic origin at all 
the United States mints, from their establishment up to 
the end of June, 1852, is $141,877,209; of Californian 
origin, $125,468,656 ; leaving $16,408,553 as the product 
principally of the mines and washings of the Atlantic 
States, 

The astonishing change in the relative amount of the 
precious metals consequent on the discovery of the Cali- 
fornian placers may be seen by examining the following 
estimates, drawn from the most trustworthy sources, of 
the yield for the year 1851. 





Gold, Silver, Goll, Silver, 

lbs, Troy be. ‘Troy Its. Troy lbs. Troy. 
United States, 275,000 30,000 Brought up, 388.500 2,214,000 
Mexico, 10,000 1,500,000 Great Britain, 25,000 
Central America, 500 France, 5,000 
Venezuela, 1,000 Zollverein, 94,000 
New Grenada, 10,000 15,000) Austrian Empire, 3.500 75,000 
Bolivia, 1,200 = 120,000 Spain, 125,000 
Peru, 3,000 370,000 Sardinia, 3,000 
Chili, 4,000 120,000 Asia and Africa* 16,000 20,000 
Brazil, 13,800 1,000 Australia, 18.000 2,000 
Russian Empire, 70.000 = 43,000 - euaiaieeeatiaaititte 
Sweden and Norway, 15,000 = Total, 426,000 2,563,000 

Carried up, 388,500 2,214,000 


* Excepting China and Japan, of which we have no accurate knowledge 
and whose metallic products are consumed within their own borders. 
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According to this table, the relative proportion of the 
two metals had become, in 1851, as 1 to 6. If we esti- 
mate the yield of the Australian washings for 1852 at 
150,000 lbs. Troy, we shall have a farther increase of 
gold to about 1 to 4.5 of silver, thus exhibiting the follow- 
ing variations since 1800, 


Relative weight of Relative weight « 
Year. Gold, Silver, Year. Gold. Silver 
1800 1 45 1851 1 6 
1847 1 18 1852 1 4.5 


It is evident, from these statements, that, while the 
production of gold has increased suddenly and enor- 
mously at various periods since the commencement of 
this century, that of silver, on the contrary, has been, 
with slight fluctuations, very slowly increasing, having 
risen from two millions to something over two and a 
half millions of pounds Troy, during the last fifty years. 
It becomes an important question for investigation, 
whether there is likely to be any considerable change in 
regard to this metal; since it is evident that, if the pre- 
sent ratio of production continues, there will be a sensible 
decline in the value of gold compared with that of silver. 
The history of the precious metals shows that this has 
been the case heretofore, great fluctuations having resulted 
from the discovery of new mining regions. It is generally 
admitted that the relative value of the precious metals 
had undergone but little change for a long period pre- 
vious to the discovery of the South American mines. 
The mines of Potosi began to be worked about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, and the eflect of their enor- 
mous product of silver was to cause a great depreciation 
in the value of this metal. ‘This depreciation, however, 
was not sudden; on the contrary, silver does not appear 
to have fallen nearly to its present value till after these 
mines had been pouring out their treasures for nearly a 
hundred years. ‘Thus, during the first half of the six- 
teenth century, gold is believed to have been about ten 
times the value of silver; at the close of that century it 
it had risen to be twelve times as valuable, and, fifty years 
later, it was about fourteen to one. Here it remained 
nearly stationary for a long period, rising to its present 
value of about 15} to 1, from 143, during the last half 
century. 
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We see how slowly gold rose, even after the South 
American mines had added so immensely to the amount 
of silver in circulation; and we may infer, that, if it is to 
fall, any such change in the other direction will not be a 
sudden one, but rather the result of the accumulation of 
many years’ surplus. ‘There was, it is true, in 1850, when 
the great productiveness of the California washings began 
to be admitted, quite a panic in the silver market, which 
was increased by the action of the Dutch government in 
selling a considerable quantity of gold and replacing it 
with silver, in order to be prepared in timé for any depre- 
ciation of the former metal. Standard English silver 
rose, in consequence, from 5 shillings per ounce to nearly 
5s. 2d.; but it has now fallen again to a trifle below 5 shil- 
lings. In the mean time, an immense amount of gold is be- 
ing coined by the French and American governments, and 
the eflects of a largely increased circulation of this metal 
are felt in France, where it has fallen from nearly two per 
cent. premium to a slight discount, while in this country, 
there is a growing scarcity of silver for change, and a 
considerable premium on it. One great reason why the 
value of gold has not been, and perhaps will not be, for 
some time aflected to a considerable amount is, that, pre- 
vious to the discovery of the Californian placers, there had 
been a deficiency of gold which even the produce of the 
Russian mines had not fully counterbalanced. The 
immensely increased demand for this metal for con- 
sumption in the arts had undoubtedly withdrawn a large 
amount from circulation, which it was very desirable to 
have replaced ; and for this purpose the supply from Cali- 
fornia came quite seasonably, except that there seems to 
be too much of it for the purpose. “It never rains but 
it pours,” says the proverb; and what with the recent de- 
velopment in Australia and the announcement of sundry 
El Dorados in South America and Africa, we seem likely 
to be quite overwhelmed with the golden shower. 

If there was a prospect of any considerable increase in 
the production of silver, at all corresponding with that 
which has taken place with regard to gold, then, though 
there might be a general rise of prices corresponding to 
the great increase in the quantity of the precious metals, 
it is plain that there would not be any great change in 
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their relative value. Although the production of silver may 
be considerably increased by the discovery and successful 
working of new mines of quicksilver, still we think it 
demonstrable that there can never be such extraordinary 
fluctuations in the amount of this metal raised as there 
have been in that of gold. We have not the discovery of 
another continent to look forward to, whose mines, like 
those of South America, shall deluge the world with 
metallic wealth. We can only increase the actual amount 
of silver by the application of skill and capital to the 
working of veins. Native silver is of comparatively rare 
occurrence, With the exception of the small percentage 
which almost invariably occurs united with native gold. 
Silver occurs in nature principally in a mineralized state, 
that is to say, combined with sulphur or some such sub- 
stance, from which combination it must be withdrawn 
by a process requiring skill and capital. Moreover, silver 
and its ores are obtained almost entirely from veins, many 
of which become richer in descending, and which must be 
wrought at great depths, with a great outlay of capital, 
before a handsome profit rewards the speculation. Gold, 
on the other hand, as we have seen, is separated from 
superficial deposits almost without requiring aid from 
either scientific skill or capital. A few dollars and a 
day’s practice enable the gold-digger, if he be endowed 
with a sufficient stock of health to endure the fatigue, to 
set his rocker in motion, or shake his tin pan, so as to 
separate a large proportion of the golden particles from 
the sand in which they oceur. 

Then there is no reason to suppose that the productive- 
ness of the Europe an mines will undergo any very con- 
siderable change for the present. ‘These are worke ‘d with 
consummate skill, and any change in their product will 
be unimportant, unless we except Spain, where there is a 
possibility of making considerable additions to the product 
of silver as well as of other metals, provided that this 
kingdom remains in its present comparatively quiet state. 
Farther developments in Mexico and South America will 
depend, partly on the political state of the various govern- 
ments, and partly on the variations in the price of mercury 

caused by the discovery of new sources of supply for this 
metal. Duport, i in his valuable work on the production of 
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the precious metals in Mexico, remarks that the principal 
causes which operate against the almost unlimited deve- 
lopment of the me tallic wealth of that country are the 
political troubles, the want of scientific skill, and the high 
price of mercury. He evidently considers the resources 
of the country in silver as almost boundless, for he adds, 
“that the time will come, sooner or later, when the pro- 
duction of silver will have no other limits than such as 
are developed by the constantly increasing decline in 
value of this metal.” This opinion seems rather exag- 
gerated, when we consider how unsuccessful the English 
companies have been in their attempts to apply their capi- 
tal and mining skill in that region. 

On the whole, we think there is good reason for believ- 
ing, if there is an increase in the production of silver, that 
it will be gradual, and that it will not be in any degree 
commensurate with that which has taken place recently 
in regard to gold. The question then arises, what will 
8 come of the immense surplus of gold, after all that can 

> absorbed by the demands of a circulating medium has 
vat supplied ? and whether there is reason to believe 
that gold may be made in any degree to take the place 
of silver in the arts without a considerable fall in its price, 
so as to bring it down somewhere near equality with 
that metal. ‘The physical properties of gold are not so 
far superior to those of silver as to render it probable that 
a very considerable change will take place in this respect 
as long as one is fifteen or sixteen times more costly than 
the other. In fact, we do not see suflicient reason to 
suppose that gold, at only five times the value of silver. 
would drive the latter from general use. Both metals 
are equally unaflected by the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
or in other words, equally little liable to rust from com- 
mon exposure. ‘The melting-point of gold is a little 
above that of silver, though not sufhciently so to be ot 
any general consequence. Had gold the infusibility ot 
platina it would be an immense addition to its value. 
Silver is decidedly inferior to gold in two respects, one 
of which affects its value for common usages ; it is dis- 
solved by nitric acid, while gold is only attacked by a 
mixture of nitric and chlorohydric acids, (aqua regia.) 
and it is easily acted on by sulphur, as is well known by 
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all who have performed the experiment of eating an egg 
with a silver spoon. This facility of combining with 
sulphur renders silver liable to be blackened, by the form- 
ation of the sulphuret of silver, wherever it is exposed to 
exhalations of gases from sewers, drains, &c., which con- 
tain sulphuretted hydrogen, and when worn in contact 
with the person. Silver is harder than gold, but the 
alloy of copper and gold, in the proportion of 1 to 9, is 
more durable than the alloy of copper and silver used in 
the arts and in coin. Gold, however, is preéminently 
distinguished by its color, in which it diflers from all 
other metals; while silver only excels the other white 
metals in the brilliancy of the polish it is capable of 
receiving, and in the purity of its color. 

It is impossible to form an estimate of the actual 
amount of the precious metals actually in use in the form 
of plate, jewelry, and other articles of luxury; but we 
know that the quantity must be very great, when we 
consider the amount that has been produced during the 
last three hundred years, even after making allowance for 
all that has been lost by wear, hoarding, shipwreck, and 
every other conceivable cause. Silver is truly an article 
of universal use; and we do not see, from a comparison 
of their physical properties, that gold can be expected to 
take its place in any considerable degree till some ap- 
proach has been made to equality in their respective 
prices. 

From all that has been said on the subject of the pro- 
duction of the precious metals, we infer: 1. ‘That the pre- 
sent increase in the amount of gold is likely to continue 
for a considerable period. 2. That there is no probability 
that the production of silver will increase in a corres- 
ponding ratio. 3. That the price of gold must fall very 
considerably, before it will take the place of silver as a 
metal of general use in the arts. 4. That the value of 
gold, compared with that of silver, will decrease, though 
slowly, and perhaps not to the extent that is generally 
apprehended. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Tyson’s work, we ought to 
refer to his chapter on the climate and agricultural capa- 
bilities of California, which subjects are discussed by him 
with ability. It is evident that a wide field is opened in 
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that region for the application of scientific agriculture ; 
and that well-directed enterprise in that direction will reap 
a rich reward. No country of equal extent seems capa- 
ble of supplying a greater variety of crops; and though 
an artificial system of irrigation would have to be resorted 
to in many cases, yet the richness of the soil will fully 
counterbalance this disadvantage. The culture of the 
vine is especially recommended by the nature of the soil 
and climate. On the whole, enough has been done in 
the way of developing the resources of this extraordinary 
country, to show how much must be done, before we 
shall have a full idea of its capabilities ; and we trust that 
either the State itself, or the General Government, will 
see the importance of causing a thorough scientific inves- 
tigation of the whole region to be made as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Arr. I].— Life of Lorp Jerrrey, with a Selection from 
his Correspondence. By Lorv Cocksurn, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland, Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 1852. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


Tuts is a very inadequate memoir of one who, both 
in literature and polities, during the first quarter of the 
present century, did more than any other man to guide 
the taste, form the opinions, and direct the conduct of 
the thinking portion of the English people. At the pre- 
sent day, we can hardly estimate the amount of influence 
that was wielded by the Edinburgh Review from the 
time of its establishment up to the period of the Emanci- 
pation of the Catholics and the passage of the Reform 
bill —two measures which, without its aid, would not 
have been passed so soon by many years. Newspapers, 
as means for the formation of public opinion, and not 
merely for the expression of it and for the dissemination 
of news, were not then in being. The Edinburgh Review 
began the discussion of great public questions, in a peri- 
odical form, and as speaking in the name, not of an 
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individual, but of a great party, or at least, of an associ- 
ation of men qualified by their studies, their abilities, and 
their independent position, to lead the sentiments of the 
people. ‘The opinions of its conductors had all the more 
weight from the fact that their names were not gene- 
rally known. ‘They were thus less liable to the imputa- 
tion of personal motives, and their views claimed no 
authority except from their intrinsic weight, and from 
the ability with which they were set forth and defended. 
In the kind and degree of its influence, the Review was 
what The 'Times newspaper is, —a great tribunal, speak- 
ing in the name of the collected and unbiased intelli- 
gence and moral sentiment of the community, to which 
all new books and concerted public measures were liable 
to be called up for judgment. Its title to assume this 
lofty tone and this public character was founded merely 
on the merit and plausibility of its jadgments, and of the 
reasons adduced in support of them. And never was a 
title better vindicated. Its boldness, its impartiality, its 
unsparing severity, its fierce denunciation of error, imbe- 
cility, and crime in high places, its pitiless exposure of 
ignorance, pretension, and bad taste in letters, and of 
political jobbing and tergiversation, inspired equal awe 
and admiration. It was a fortunate circumstance that 
its founders were a few young men, most of them being 
still under thirty years of age, and, either as briefless 
lawyers or unbeneficed clergymen, having every thing to 
gain and nothing to lose by their audacity and _ their 
petulance. If they had been older or more fortunate in 
the position whic h the *y held, they would have been more 
timid and prudent ; they would have made fewer enemies 
and produced less effect on public measures and literary 
opinion. 

It was a happy accident which brought together in 
Edinburgh, in 1802, young men like Jeflrey, Brougham, 
Sidney Smith, Francis Horner, and Allen. They were 
united in the greatest intimacy by the similarity of their 
opinions, their pursuits, and their position. Conscious 
of possessing eminent talents, eager to find an arena on 
which their abilities might be tried, not hampered by the 
presence and advice of over-discreet relatives and patrons, 
belonging to a party which was then disliked and almost 
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prose ‘ribed in the circles of rank and fashion, and holding 
their opinions all the more firmly because they were thus 
disliked by the gentry and favored by the body of the 
people, the project of establishing such a work as the 
Review, on a plan which was at once novel and ambi- 
tious, was naturally a tempting one to them; and when 
once embarked in it, they could not fail to prosecute it 
with vigor and audacity. Sidney Smith, in an account 
given forty years afterwards, treats the inception of the 
whole affair as a youthful frolic; but that veteran joker 
was prone to regard serious subjects only in their Indi- 
crous aspect. ‘The other actors in the business certainly 
thought it was no laughing matter. They proposed to 
do battle in good earnest against abuses in the state and 
the church, — against literary sins and political enormi- 
ties. ‘There were evils enough to contend against; to 
adopt Smith’s enumeration of them, “ the Catholics were 
not emancipated —the Corporation and ‘Test Acts were 
unrepealed —the Game Laws were horribly oppressive — 
Steel-'Traps and Spring-Guns were set all over the country 
— Prisoners tried for their lives could have no counsel — 
Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery pressed heavily 
upon mankind — Libel was punished by the most cruel 
and vindictive imprisonment—the principles of Politi- 
cal Economy were little understood —the Law of Debt 
and of Conspiracy were upon the worst possible footing — 
the enormous wickedness of the Slave ‘Trade was tole- 
rated —a thousand evils were in existence, which the 
talents of good and able men have since lessened or 
removed; and,” he adds, with pardonable pride and 
entire correctness, “ these effects were not a little assisted 
by the honest boldness of the Edinburgh Review.” 
Reviews have no such power nowadays, mainly be- 
cause the newspapers have taken the work out of their 
hands. But it should be remembered, to the honor of 
Jeflrey and his associates, that they formed and educated 
the whole school of writers whose labors have superseded 
their own. ‘They first demonstrated that an effective 
appeal might be made from the decisions of the Ministry 
and the Parliament to that of the people. They virtu- 
ally transferred the discussion of great public measures 
from the chapel of St. Stephen’s to the pages of a peri- 
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odical. The speeches made in the House of Commons 
now produce a greater eflect through their subsequent 
publication in the newspapers than by their original de- 
livery. It was not thus forty years ago, when the Edin- 
9 Review was in the full vigor of its activity. ‘The 

“at majority which the ministry commanded in Parlia- 
a enabled them then to neglect or contemn all mani- 
festations of feeling and opinion out of doors. Perhaps 
nothing shook this confidence on their part so much as 
the Trial of the Queen in 1820. The disastrous result 
of this attempt to carry, by party discipline and parlia- 
mentary majorities, a measure which was repugnant to 
the excited feelings and the strong sense of justice of the 
whole nation, effectually deterred the ministry from any 
repetition of the endeavor. ‘The old ‘Tory party then 
rapidly declined in numbers, spirit, and influence; and 
after a few years of vacillation and dismay, a rapid suc- 
cession of great public events caused the final disruption 
of the ties which had hitherto united them, and showed 
very clearly that the sceptre of their power had departed 
forever. ‘The ministry of Mr. Canning, the repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts, the Emancipation of the 
Catholics, and the passage of the Reform Bill, were the 
several steps of their decline and extinction. The Con- 
servative party, which was organized in 1832, did not 
either inherit the name or the principles of the ‘Tories ; it 
has been the party of moderate, as opposed to radical, 
Reform; and it has probably carried a greater number of 
reformatory measures, the repeal of the Corn Laws in- 
cluded, even than the Whigs. 

We have spoken chiefly of the political services rendered 
by the Edinburgh Review, because these are least known, 
except in the country which directly profited by them. 
We all know what a sensation it made in the literary 
world — what despotism it exercised for many years in 
the realms of taste and thought. Its government in this 
respect Was severe — pe rhaps harsh; but it was in the 
main just, and it was certainly conducted without fear or 
favor. ‘The oracle may have been opinion: ated and flip- 
pant, — rather old- fashioned in its principles of taste, and 
too fond of inflicting summary punishment on all innova- 
tors. It was a little suspicious of new fashions in literature, 
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and a little blind to rising, but yet unrecognized merit. 
But no one can doubt that its influence on the whole 
was salutary, and its canons of criticism generally sound. 
A few rebelled against its authority, but we do not recol- 
lect more than one instance in which its judgment has 
been decidedly reversed. Wordsworth has triumphed in 
spite of Jeffrey. Yet the victory was due rather to his 
persistency than to his principles. The verdict of his 
contemporaries was carried by the Edinburgh Review 
against him; and he was obliged to wait till a new 
generation had sprung up, and till he had weeded his 
productions of some of their most offensive peculiarities, 
before his genius was generally acknowledged. In great 
part, he created the taste by which his own works are 
now appreciated. In nearly every other instance, the 
judgment of Jeffrey and his brother critics has been 
aflirmed. He detected the genius of Keats, and opened 
the eyes of his contemporaries to the merits of Crabbe. 
He was one of the first to make the beauties of the Old 
English Dramatists again familiarly known to the Eng- 
lish people. He contributed largely to overthrow the 
reputation of the wits of Queen Anne’s time, and to 
a revival of taste for the authors of the Elizabethan 
age. He spoke slightingly of Addison and Pope, and he 
gibbeted Swift; while he did much to form a liking for 
Spenser, Fletcher, and Massinger, and was a high-priest 
to the national idolatry of Shakspeare. 

Thus far, we have spoken rather of the Edinburgh 
Review than of Mr. Jeflrey ; for, notwithstanding the high 
place which he occupied at the Edinburgh bar for many 
years, and his later career as a Judge, and his public 
services as Lord Advocate and a member of Parliament, 
in which capacities he drew up the Scotch Reform Bill, 
and superintended its passage through the lower House, 
his name and fame are in great part identified with that 
periodical. He edited it from 1803 to 1829, which was 
the whole period of its incontestable eminence, and dur- 
ing which time, of course, he was a large and regular 
contributor to its contents. According to a list given by 
Lord Cranstoun, he wrote for it just two hundred articles, 
only four of which were contributed after he ceased to 
be the editor. As these articles would average at least 
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fifteen or sixteen pages each, the sum of his contributions 
would fill about six volumes of the Review, — all written 
in the intervals of business, or while their author was 
taking the lead in a dignified and laborious profession. 
Few men can render so good an account of the few hours 
of leisure which remain to them, after accomplishing their 
stated tasks in life. Of course, Jeflrey’s exclusively edi- 
torial labors, — writing to correspondents, soliciting con- 
tributions, amending some and rejecting others, — occu- 
pied quite as much time as was given to his own articles, 
and occupied it with more vexatious, harassing, and 
responsible toil. Yet he was no bookworm, no plodder, 
no German professor turning an intellectual grindstone 
for sixteen hours a day, and asking for no other diversion 
than a pipe and a jug of sour beer. He was a lively 
man of the world and an affectionate father of a family ; 
he always reserved time enough for the varied calls of 
fashionable and literary life, and for frolicking with his 
childrer on the grass. The best contribution which Lord 
Cockburn’s volumes make to our knowledge of him is 
the disclosure of the tenderness of his character and the 
happiness of his domestic life. 

In one sense, the materials for his biography were 
small, as there were few marked incidents in his career. 
His biographer has made but poor use of what there was, 
and seems to have possessed no other qualification for 
his task than long intimacy with the subject of the 
memoir, and warm friendship for him, together with en- 
tire sympathy with his political and literary opinions. 
Lord Cockburn was Jeflrey’s old associate and friend, 
both at the bar and on the bench; but we believe this 
work, published late in life, is his sole literary effort; and 
the public certainly will not call on him to repeat the 
endeavor. His style is not enlivened by any vivacity of 
remark or grace of composition. ‘The memoir fills one 
volume, and the correspondence another, instead of being 
intermingled, so as to throw light on each other.  Por- 
tions of the letters are thus necessarily repeated ; scraps 
taken from them are inwoven in the biography, and then 
again printed at length, in their place in the second vo- 
lume. ‘The memoir is not broken up into chapters, or 
furnished either with an index or table of contents; so 
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that it stretches out in monotonous length, dull and uni- 
form, like a turnpike road through a pine barren. Jeflrey’s 
bright and vivacious intellect deserved a more life-like 
and entertaining biography. All that is here added to 
our former knowledge of him may be very briefly summed 


up. 
Francis Jeffrey was born in Edinburgh, on the 23d of 
October, 1773. His father was a respectable deputy- 


clerk of the Court of Session, of moderate means and 
rather a gloomy disposition, so that the lively and affec- 
tionate temperament of the son must have been inherited 
from his mother, who died when he was only thirteen 
years of age. He had two sisters, besides one who died 
in infaney, and an only brother, John, to whom he was 
much attached, and who emigrated to the United States, 
and spent a large portion of his life as a merchant here 
in Boston. When only eight years old, Francis was 
sent to the High School of Edinburgh, where he remained 
six years, under the tuition of Dr. Alexander Adam ‘and 
the two sub-masters. He had as schoolmates, though 
not as classmates, Walter Scott and Henry Brougham, 
besides others of considerable local reputation ; but be- 
yond his intercourse with them, and acquiring a fair 
knowledge of Latin and very little Greek, he did not 
receive much benefit from his life at school. ‘There was 
ample room for improvement in the modes of tuition 
which prevailed in those days, and the Edinburgh High 
Schoo! does not seem to have stood high among semi- 
naries of its own class. “ His few surviving class-fellows 
only recollect him as a little, clever, anxious boy, always 
near the top of the class, and who never lost a place 
without shedding tears.” Glasgow College, to which he 
was transferred at the age of fourteen, was a better home 
for him: there he laid the foundation of the taste for 
metaphysical studies which he always retained. The 
improvements made by Professor Jardine in the mode of 
teaching Logic, clothing that arid study with the attrac- 
tions of varied disquisition and criticism by the students 
themselves, formed an era in the history of collegiate 
instruction; and Jeflrey seems to have been one of his 
most successful pupils. ‘Thirty-three years afterwards, 
in his Discourse at his own Inauguration as Rector of 
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the College, he gracefully said of Jardine, who was there 
present, “ what | have never omitted to say in every other 
place, that it is to him and his most judicious instructions 
that I owe my taste for letters, and any little literary dis- 
tinction I may since have been able to attain.” John 
Miller, Professor of the sciences of Law and Government, 
was then in the zenith of his reputation as an eloquent 
and instructive lecturer; but he was a warm Whig, and, 
oddly enough, Jeffrey was prevented, by the strong ‘Tory 
pre judices of his father, from attending Miller’s class. 
Leaving Glasgow in May, 1789, Jeflrey remained i 

and about Edinburgh for two years, without any re sie ir 
instruction, but dilige ‘ntly prosecuting his private studies, 
and training himself particularly in English composition, 
by writing innumerable essays on a great variety of topics. 
He wrote translations from Latin and French, epitomes 
of books, imaginary speeches to the House of Commons, 
and critical judgments of the authors whom he had ac- 
tually perused, among whom, besides most of the Eng- 
lish classics, were Fenelon, Voltaire, Marmontel, Rous- 
seau, Racine, Rollin, Buffon, and Montesquieu. Of 
course, he could have read only a portion of their works ; 
but his biographer tells us it is * surprising how just most 
of his conceptions of their merits and defects are.” No 
wonder that he subsequently became the greatest critic 
of his age, when such were his occupations before he was 
eighteen years old! He frequently concluded his criti- 
cism of another by a critical estimate of his own perform- 
ance, and of the merits and defects of his own intellectual 
character, — not merely sportive, but generally serious and 
elaborate, as if he considered such reviews were an im- 
portant means of self-discipline. ‘These essays were not 
composed by rule; they did not follow any method laid 
down in the books, and they were not mere recollections 
of what he had read. They were independent exercises 
of his own taste and judgment, sometimes crude in ex- 
pression and reasoning, but still original, and generally 
free from bad taste, because they were intended for no 
eye but his own. Between November and March, he 
wrote thirty-one essays, On as great a Vi arie ty of subjects 
as Lord Bacon's, and each being about the length of a 
paper of the Spectator. In the concluding one, which 
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bears for its title,“ Of the Foregoing Essays,” he very 
sensibly says, “ By habituating myself to this sort of 
management, I thought I should never want something 
to say upon trivial subjects, — something to the purpose 
on more important ones.” 

Thus was laid the foundation of that quickness of 
intellect and versatility of talent for which, in after life, 
he was so remarkable, and which the volumes of his 
selected contributions to the Edinburgh Review so strik- 
ingly exemplify. These juvenile performances were not 
formal exercises in English style, or elaborate attempts 
to be either entertaining, fanciful, or eloquent. They were 
designed mainly to cultivate his power of thought and 
accuracy of discrimination. As he remarked at the time, 
simplicity, and not elegance of expression, was the quality 
he chiefly studied, while originality of thought was his 
main object. His notions of style were afterwards more 
fully developed in the Review, where he said, “ half of 
the affectation and offensive pretension we meet with in 
authors, arises from want of matter, and the other half 
from a palty ambition of being eloquent and ingenious 
out of place.” 

In September, 1791, Jeffrey entered at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he remained, however, only eight months, 
having become wretchedly homesick in that time, be- 
cause he found few associates, and the air of the place 
seemed favorable only to idleness and dissipation. He 
wrote out a list of twenty-seven persons, including his 
private tutor, with whom he had formed acquaintance 
while there, adding in a single line a character for each, 
which was any thing but complimentary. The tutor is 
summarily dismissed as “a pedant.” One is described as 
“polite, lazy, quick, and dissipated ;” another, as “ merry, 
good-natured, noisy, foolish ;” a third, as stiff, ignorant, 
silent, and passive ;” and so on, to the end of the calen- 
dar. ‘There is but one flattering portrait in the collection. 
Jeffrey was enabled to acc -omplish one object by his resi- 
dence at Oxford, on which he had set his heart before 
going thither; he succeeded in unlearning his Scotch 
idiom and accent, though he was not very fortunate in 
acquiring an English voice. The change was so sudden 
and violent, that it excited the surprise and mirth of his 
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friends. Many years afterwards, Lord Holland described 
it by saying that “ Jeflrey had lost the broad Scotch at 
Oxtord, but had only gained the narrow English.” It 
is maintained, by those who have had the best opportuni- 
ties to observe, that the acquisition of a pure English 
accent by a full-grown Scotchman is impossible; and 
Jeffrey would have escaped some ridicule in after life, if 
he had cheerfully acknowledged this fact, and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

At the age of nineteen, after casting a wishful glance 
at London as the place where the highest honors awaited 
eminence in legal prac tice, Jetlrey adopte «i the more pru- 
dent course by devoting himself to the study of Scotch 
law, and fixing his residence at Edinburgh. But he 
seems to have had, all his life, a painful sense of the infe- 
riority of a provincial reputation, and a hankering after 
the broader theatre for display, and the more varied and 
captivating society, of the great metropolis. With all his 
brilliant and versatile talent, however, we doubt whether 
he would have attained great success at the bar in Lon- 
don, or on the English cireuits, though he would certainly 
have been anywhere an eflective nisi prius advocate and 
a sound lawyer. But he lacked the concentration of intel- 
lect and the dogged perseverance, which only a master pas- 
sion or an overruling ambition can give. He dallied too 
long and too successfully with the Muses for the severe 
taste and rigid exclusiveness of the English courts and 
the English House of Commons. ‘Though his profession 
was his main reliance, and he gave only his spare hours 
to literature and philosophy, the reputation which he 
soon acquired in them probably obstructed his success 
even at the Scotch bar. He did not become a Judge till 
comparatively late in life, and owed his promotion then, 
perhaps, rather to political services than to his eminence 
at the bar. He was not a great jurist, but he stood high 
in that class of practitioners of whom Lord Erskine was 
the great chief. He may even have modelled his own 
professional character on that of his distinguished country- 
man, Who, it should be remembered, failed as Chancellor, 
and even as a debater in Parliament. 

While reading law in Edinburgh, he became an active 
member of the well-known Speculative Society, reading 
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several elaborate essays in it, and taking part with great 
ardor in the debates. He attended its meetings regularly 
for three years, and visited it frequently as a volunteer 
many years longer, hardly ever remaining silent through 
a whole evening. Among his associates and competitors 
on this stage were Walter Scott, Horner, Brougham, 
Allen, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and many others, who 
subsequently achieved distinction in the state. All opi- 
nions in politics, letters, and law were represented in this 
active debating club; and as most of the questions which 
then agitated the community, during the general upheaval 
of opinion and downfall of old systems which attended 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, became frequent 
subjects of debate, the discussion was often conducted 
with great ardor and vehemence. ‘The talkative, dis- 
putatious, and somewhat pedantic tone of general society 
in Edinburgh at that time may be attributed, in great 
part, to the influence of this association. 'We must not 
say that the general effect was bad, considering the great 
number of eminent men whose characters and talents were 
certainly developed and shaped by their active participa- 
tion in these wordy contests. But if the few profited 
by them, they unquestionably fostered pretentious loqua- 
city and impertinent dogmatism among the many. ‘The 
dashing and flippant tene for which the Edinburgh Re- 
view soon became famous, betrayed the school in which 
most of the contributors to it had been trained. 

Another institution, peculiar to Edinburgh, contributed 
not a little to the formation of Jeflrey’s intellectual charac- 
ter, and opened a field for the exercise of his talents be- 
fore he had attained much eminence as an advocate. 
We refer to the General Assembly of the Scottish Church, 
which had judicial as well as legislative functions, though, 
as practice at its bar was not lucrative, and was regarded 
almost as extra- professional, only the younger advocates, 
or those who otherwise would hardly have practised at 
all, appeared before its tribunal. But we will borrow 
Lord Cockburn’s account of this remarkable assembly, 
as it is lively and picturesque enough to afford a favor- 
able contrast with the remainder of his book. 

“Tt is a sort of Presbyterian convocation, which meets, along 
with a commissioner representing the Crown, for about twelve 
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days yearly. It consists of about 200 clergymen, and about 150 
lay elders, presided over by a reverend president, called the 
Moderator, who is elected by the Assembly annually, and very 
seldom more than once. Its jurisdiction is both judicial and legis- 
lative. As an ecclesiastical parliament, it exercises, subject to 
very ill-defined limitations, a censorian and corrective authority 
over all the evils and all affairs of the church. As a court, it 
deals out what appears to it to be justice upon all ecclesiastical 
delinquencies and disputes. Its substance survives, but, in its air 
and tone, it has every year been degrading more and more into 
the likeness of common things ; till at last the primitive features 
which, half a century ago, distinguished it from every other meet- 
ing of men in this country, have greatly faded. Yet how pictur- 
esque it still is! The royal commissioner and his attendants, all 
stiff, brilliant, and grotesque, in court attire: the members gathered 
from every part of the country,— from growing cities, lonely 
glens, distant islands, agricultural districts, universities, and fallen 
burghs ;—the varieties of dialect and tone, uncorrupted fifty 
years ago by English ;—the kindly greetings ;— the social ar- 
rangements ;— the party plots;—the strangeness of the sub- 
jects ;— partly theological, partly judicial, partly political, often 
all mixed ;— of the deepest apparent importance to the house, 
however insignificant or incomprehensible to others ;— the awk- 
wardness of their forms, and the irregularity of their applica- 
tion ;—their ignorance of business ;— the conscientious intole- 
rance of the rival sects;—the helplessness, when the storm of 
disorder arises, of the poor shortlived inexperienced moderator ;— 
the mixture of clergy and laity, of nobility and commoners, civil- 
ians and soldiers ;— the curious efforts of oratory ;— the ready 
laughter, even among the grim;—and consequently the easy 
jokes. Higher associations arise when we think of the venerable 
age of the institution; the noble struggles in which it has been 
engaged ; the extensive usefulness of which it is capable; and 
the eminent men and the great eloquence it has frequently brought 
out; including, in modern times, the dignified persuasiveness of 
Principal Robertson, the graceful plausibility of Dr. George Hill, 
the Principal’s successor as the leader of the church’s majority, 
the manly energy of Sir Harry Moncrieff, and the burning ora- 
tory of Chalmers. Connecting every jurisdiction, and every mem- 
ber of the church (which then meant the people) into one body, 
it was calculated to secure the benefits, without the dangers, of 
an official superintendence of morals and religion ; and to do, in a 
more open and responsible way, for the Church of Scotland, what 
is done, or not done, by the bishops for the Church of England. 
Such a senate might have continued to direct and control the 
cheapest, the most popular, and the most republican established 
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church in the world. Its essential defect is as a court of justice. 
Nothing can ever make a mob of 300 people a safe tribunal for 
the decision of private causes; and the Assembly’s forms are 
framed as if the object were to aggravate the evil. 

“It met in those days, as it had done for about two hundred 
years, in one of the aisles of the then grey and venerable cathe- 
dral of St. Giles. That plain, square, galleried apartment was 
admirably suited for the purpose ; the more so, that it was not too 
large ; and it was more interesting, from the men who had acted 
in it, and the scenes it had witnessed, than any other existing 
room in Scotland. It had beheld the best exertions of the best 
men in the kingdom, ever since the year 1640. Yet was it obli- 
terated in the year 1850, with as much indifference as if it had 
been of yesterday ; and for no reason except a childish desire for 
new walls and change. The Assembly sat there for the last 
time in May, 1829; and it has never been the Assembly since. 

* Its bar, though beneath him, had several attractions for Jeffrey. 
It needed no legal learning, and no labor beyond attendance ; but 
always required judgment and management; it presented excel- 
lent opportunities for speaking, especially as the two inconvenient 
checks of relevancy and pertinency were seldom in rigid observ- 
ance; and it was the most popular of all our established audiences. 
Ife constantly treated them to admirable speeches, — argumenta- 
tive, declamatory, or humorous, as the occasion might require. 
Accordingly he was a prodigious favorite. They felt honored by 
a person of his eminence practising before them ; and their liking 
for the individual, with his constant liberality and candor, was 
still stronger than their admiration of his talents, and even their 
detestation of his politics. It was thought a dull day when he 
was not there. And when there, he could say and do whatever 
he chose; but never risked his popularity by carelessness or pre- 
sumption ; and never once descended to the vulgarity of pleasing, 
by any thing unbecoming a counsel of the highest character and 
the best taste.” Vol. i. pp. 145-1405. 


Jeflrey was admitted to the bar in 1794; and his pro- 
gress was so slow, that, seven years afterwards, he re- 
marked that his professional gains had never amounted 
to £100 a year. The rise of a young lawyer, either in 
Scotland or England, is never rapid, unless favored by 
government patronage or strong family connections ; and 
Jeflrey’s fortunes were obstructed by his liberal views in 
polities. Quick-witted, ambitious, and impatient, he 
vainly chafed the bit and curvetted in harness; no ave- 
nue was open to him on which he could show his speed 
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and powers of endurance. Once he had a vision of 
abandoning the law, and becoming a Grub Street writer 
in London; but fortunately, neither the newspaper edit- 
ors nor the publishers would give him any encourage- 
ment. Then he became a candidate for a professorship 
in the University of Edinburgh; but the small body of 
electors, governed only by personal considerations and 
party influence, hardly noticed his claims, and gave the 
office, in hot haste, to a mere drone, the son of the former 
incumbent. Meanwhile, the briefless lawyer had fallen 
in love with a dowerless maiden, and in November, 1801, 
he bravely married her, though his income hardly ex- 
ceeded five hundred dollars a year. The step was saved 
from the charge of imprudence only by his good sense 
and resolute economy. He had, all his life, a horror of 
falling into debt. His bride, Catharine Wilson, an ami- 
able and affectionate girl, consented to begin her married 
life with him in a few rooms of the third story of a mean 
house, which he furnished and rendered comfortable at 
an expense of less than fifty pounds. Such firmness of 
principle made his marriage even a means of his advance- 
ment, as it saved him from the temptations of an idle 
and single life, gave pledges to fortune, and bound him 
with a more resolute purpose to industry and patience. 
The match was a very happy one, though it gave him 
no children. But Mrs. Jeffrey inherited a delicate consti- 
tution, and a sudden attack carried her off in less than 
four years after her marriage. “ It is impossible,” wrote the 
bereaved husband to his brother, “to describe to you the 
feeling of lonely and hopeless misery with whic h I have 
since been oppressed. After four years of marriage, I was 
more tenderly attached to her than on the day which 
made her mine. I took no interest in any thing which 
had not some reference to her, and had no enjoyment 
away from her except in thinking what I should have to 
tell or to show her on my return ; and I have never re- 
turhed to her, after half a day’ s absence, without feeling 
my heart throb and my eye brighten, with all the ardor 
and anxie ty ofa youthful passion. 

Lord Cockburn gives an animated picture of the arro- 
gant and exclusive dominion of the Tories in Edinburgh 
fifty years ago, and of the complete subjugation of the 
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whole country to their influence. It was no slight proof of 
gallantry and firmness of principle to profess Whiggism 
as openly and ardently as it was then professed by Jettrey 
and a small band of his youthful friends. Scotland in 
those days had hardly any of the benefits of a free con- 
stitution. Her law, wanting several of the most import- 
ant safeguards of liberty which are the boast of the Eng- 
lish Common Law, held up the terrors of imprisonment 
and transportation to repress the utterance of obnoxious 
opinions. Muir and Palmer were convicted of sedition 
and transported for avowing sentiments less free and 
liberal than would now surprise any one, if uttered by a 
Prime Minister in Parliament, or contained in a speech 
from the throne. Frightened by the excesses of French 
Jacobinism, the people blindly submitted to a despotism 
scarcely less odious than that of the Stuarts. A Whig 
was regarded as a foe to the monarchy, and even as a 
possible regicide; and he was not only shut out from 
oflice and emolument, but in a great measure was put 
under the ban of good society. Lord Dundas ruled 
Scotland like a Persian satrap; the extent of government 
patronage and influence was enormous, and the disposal 
of the whole of it was in his hands. Parliamentary 
representation was a mere farce; the thirty members for 
the Scotch counties were chosen by less than 2,000 elect- 
ors; the fifteen burgesses were returned by the town- 
councils, not one of which contained more than thirty 
three persons, and which were close and self-perpetuating 
corporations. Of course, the return of a single liberal 
member for any part of Scotland was a phenomenon 
which surprised everybody, and a result due only to 
chance or some temporary cause. “ Thus, politically, 
Scotland was dead. It was not unlike a village at a 
great man’s gate. Without a single free institution or 
habit, opposition was rebellion, submission probable suc- 
cess.” Discontent lurked in many quarters; but the 
grumblers were a feeble party, cowed and_ irresolate. 
They had no organ, no concert, and little hope. 

This torpor was broken, as by the ringing of an alarm- 
bell, through the establishment of the Edinburgh Review. 
Its publication was the basis of Jeffrey’s fortune at the 
bar, as well as in literary standing, and in political and 
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social life. The vigor and ability displayed in the ma- 
nagement of the Review, the power of reasoning and 
keen analysis with which its bold assertions were main- 
tained, the dexterity with which it wielded all the arms 
of invective, ridicule, and argument, and its skilful deve- 
lopment of the principles of the constitution naturally 
drew attention to the professional capacity of its editor, 
and gradually swelled the amount of his practice. He 
emerged at once from the obscurity which is the great 
obstacle toa young man’s success. No longer shunned or 
slighted in general society, his presence was courted in 
fashionable circles, and acquaintance with him was 
deemed an honor even by political opponents. He had 
the good sense not to allow his literary success to with- 
draw his attention from professional pursuits, or even to 
usurp the first place in his esteem; and hence his rise 
was steady and rapid to a leading position at the bar. 
This was the wisest course for his personal interest; yet 
the world could better have spared his labors as an advo- 
cate than as a writer. 

At the outset, no emolument was expected from the 
Review. The first three numbers were given to the 
publis sher, Jeffrey and his friends working only in expect- 
ation of the results to be produced on public opinion, and 
not binding themselves to any long continuance of their 
services. But Constable was a liberal and enterprising 
publisher, and he soon accepted Sidney Smith's advice, 
to pay the editor £200 a year, and ten guineas a sheet 
for contributions. After the work obtained, as it soon 
did, an immense circulation, the editor’s salary was much 
enlarged, and writers received from sixteen to twenty five 
guineas a sheet. Occasionally, one or two hundred pounds 
were paid for a single article. ‘The chief contributors 
used to meet secretly in a dining-room near the printing- 
otlice, where they corrected proofs, and held solemn 
consultation on projected and finished articles. Jeffrey 
charges Sidney Smith with being the most timid member 
of the confederacy, as he insisted that their meetings 
should be kept very private, and tried to exclude one, 
probably Brougham, whose indiscretion and rashness he 
feared, though all the others ardently desired him as an 
associate. Among the earlier writers, besides those whom 
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we have already mentioned, were the two Thomsons, 
John Murray, Lord Webb Seymour, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown; Malthus, Playfair, Hallam, Mackintosh, and Ma- 
caulay were later recruits. 

Jeflrey had his full share of the vexations and miseries, 
as well as the pleasures, of an editor. His anxiety was 
first awakened by the departure of many associates, the 
chief props of the Review, from Edinburgh, to push their 
fortunes in England. Horner and Sidney Smith left in 
a year or two, Brougham soon followed them ; ; Allan went 
abroad with Lord Holland, and Dr. Brown seceded in a 
pet. Most of these promised to continue their contribu- 
tions, and many actually did so; but when the Review 
and its editor were out of sight, they were apt to be out 
of mind, and the delinquents could not be so easily 
dunned at a distance. Jeffrey begged and scolded, but 
to little purpose, and was often compelled to use his own 
pen in great haste, to fill the gaps left by faithless cor- 
respondents. Horner seems to have tried his patience 
most in this way, and very few of the others could be 
depended upon for an emergency. ‘The editor's own 
versatility, quickness, and general knowledge were se- 
verely taxed, till the Review had obtained so much cele- 
brity and influence as to attract a crowd of volunteers. 
Then oflence bad to be given by refusing many articles, 
and by slashing alterations in others. Frequently, a 
wounded author would attempt to retaliate or appeal, 
and faint or modified praise cooled or dissolved many old 
attachments. Sometimes, a pamphleteer ora poet deemed 
himself personally insulted, and demanded satisfaction 
asa gentleman. Jeflrey found it necessary to meet ‘Tom 
Moore with pistols at Chalk Farm; but the police came 
up before they had an opportunity to fire them. No 
vanity is so irritable or so unbounded as that of an 
authorling. 

Jetlrey’s course, on the whole, was manly and firm; and 
many, who at first deemed themselves much aggrie ved, 
and had therefore attempted to retort with great severity, 
afterwards came to acknowledge and admire his honor- 
able conduct. He would not abate one jot of strict lite- 
rary justice, to please or soothe the dearest friend he had 
in the world. In conducting the Review, and especially 
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in writing for it, he considered himself as a sworn witness 
upon the stand, or as a gentleman bound by every tie of 
honor not to keep back any material circumstance, or to 
practise any deception. His private relations, his per- 
sonal attachments and dislikes, had nothing to do with 
his literary censorship, any more than with the conduct 
of a judge on the bench. When he thought it likely that 
his criticism of the work of an intimate friend would give 
offence, he would forward to him the sheets of the article 
before publication, so that he might have time to consider 
the matter, and make up his mind whether to be angry 
and withdraw from future intercourse, or not. Having 
weighed the consequences and fully considered his words 
beforehand, he would never retract or apologize. Walter 
Scott differed widely from him in polities, dissented from 
many of his canons of taste, and had often been galled 
by his criticisms ; but he continued steadfastly to describe 
him as “my friend Jetlrey, for such, in spite of many ¢ 
feud, literary and political, | always esteem him.” Byron, 
who was as sensitive and irritable as Scott was placable 
and good-humored, bore equally explicit testimony to 
the frank and honorable qualities of the great Reviewer. 

After he had become an old man, and when it appeared 
probable that a selection from his articles in the Review 
would be made and published here in America without 
his consent, Jeffrey himself revised them, and allowed 
about a third part of the whole number to be reprinted. 
The volumes thus formed are entertaining and instructive. 
They form an important contribution to the history of 
English literature during the first quarter of the present 
century ; perhaps they constitute such a history, for hardly 
any important work or series of works was published 
during that period which is not formally considered in 
them. And the jadgments passed have a greater histo- 
rical value because they were formed at the time, and 
published so soon after the appearance of the books to 
which they relate, that no time was allowed to rectify and 
adapt them to a taste subsequently developed. Yet they 
are by no means a mere reflex of the popular favor or 
dislike at the moment. Jeflrey often dissented from the 
judgment of the mass of his contemporaries, often at- 
tempted successfully to lead or modify it. The opinion 
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which he endeavored to express was that of the thought- 
ful and educated few, rather than of the clamorous mul- 
titude. He guarded himself very successfully against any 
eccentric peculiarities of taste or feeling, any personal or 
political partiality. Of course, we are spe¢ aking now only 
of his literary judgments; the statement of his political 
views, when political discussion was his object, is explic it 
and earnest enough to satisfy the most zealous partisan. 
But take him in the proper sphere of a reviewer only of the 
literary merits of books; take his criticisms of Scott, By- 
ron, Moore, Southey, ( ‘Ssabibe, Keats, Rogers, Dugald Stew- 
art, Beattie, Miss Edge »worth, Lockhart, Wilson, Wash- 
ington Irving, Heber, Clarkson, Bentham, Dumont, and 
a host of others, representing all varieties of political at- 
tachment, speculative opinion, and personal character, 
and with whom he lived in all degrees of personal inti- 
macy, or of no intimacy at all. ‘Take these, with the 
estimates of their literary faults and merits, and it would 
be impossible to discover, from the most diligent scrutiny 
and comparison of them one with another, what Jeflrey’s 
own political or personal predilections were. He exposes 
the faults of friends and the merits of opponents with 
equal and great frankness. 

We place stress upon Jeflrey’s obvious impartiality as 
a critic, though it may seem only a negative merit, for 
it is certainly a very rare one,—even more rare in 
our own day than it was forty years ago. Periodicals 
nowadays make hardly any pretension to it. Excessive 
timidity and fearfulness of giving offence reduce most of 
what should be literary criticism to vague generalities or 
indiscriminate laudations, when rabid political partisan- 
ship does not transform it into hideous caricature. We 
hear no candid estimates of books except in the familiar- 
ity and confidence of private intercourse ; we talk what 
we dare not print. ‘The fearless candor of the Edinburgh 
Review, quite as much as its general literary ability, was 
the secret of its early and brilliant success. Its power 
and etliciency were proportionally increased by the same 
cause. ‘The ‘Tory exulted in the praise he had won from 
the great tribunal of his political opponents ; the ignorant 
and pre sumptuous Whig was extinguished by a I: 1ughing 
or searifying notice in the very journal to w ‘hich he hi: ud 
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looked for sympathy and encouragement. Dr. Parr was 
a strenuous Whig; but Sidney Smith turned the laugh 
of all England against him, in the first number of the 
Edinburgh Review, by running an elaborate parallel be- 
tween the Doctor’s Spital Sermon and its author's enor- 
mous wig. The Earl of Lauderdale stood high in the 
councils of the liberal party, and became minister for 
Scotland in the short-lived administration which the 
Whigs formed in 1806; but he had been made, as Jetlrey 
said, “ delightfully pert and angry” by a severe criticism 
of his work on Public Wealth in an early number of the 
Review, to which he had replied in a spiteful pamphlet ; 
and he therefore took no notice of Jetlrey while dispens- 
ing the enormous patronage of the crown in the northern 
part of the island, though no writer had done more service 
in bringing his party into power. 

One of Jetlrey’s great qualifications for his task as a 
general critic was his entire freedom from any obliquities 
of taste or feeling, or any pet theory in poetry and phi- 
losophy. He was not a one-sided man, not a visionary, 
not a theorist; the substratum of his intellectual charac- 
ter was broad, vigorous good sense. His appeal was 
made to common sense and common feeling, —to the 
unsophisticated judgments, not indeed of the ignorant 
multitude, but of the great body of reading and thinking 
men, among whom individual peculiarities are lost and 
swept away in the prevailing current which sets steadily 
in one direction. Hence he never aimed at startling 
novelties in opinion, or even at paradoxes in expression. 
His strength lay in the ingenuity and acuteness with 
which he set forth the general verdict, together with the 
reasons on which it depended, and in the vivacity and 
sparkle of his style. He could afford to deal in common 
thoughts and obvious criticisms, for no one ever dressed 
them up to so great advantage. ‘The reader recognized 
in them his own familiar opinion so well expressed and 
so ingeniously supported that he hardly recognized it; or if 
he did, he only chuckled at his own acuteness in anticipat- 
ing the judgment of the infallible Review. ‘Therefore, 
while individual authors winced or yelped, the great 
public smiled approvingly. Jeflrey’s admirable tact was as 
perceptible in the general conduct of the work, as in his 
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own contributions to its pages. His “ journeymen,” or, 
as he sometimes more condescendingly called them, the 
barons over whom he was only a feud: il monarch, were not 
allowed to bend the Review to their purposes or their 
whims, or to stamp upon it too obviously their own 
idiosyneracies. Jetlrey ruled them good-humoredly, but 
never forgot that, as the editor alone was fairly responsi- 
ble for all that was said in the work, he was necessarily 
an autocrat. 

In the volumes of the reprint, Jeflrey’s selected articles 
are arranged under seven heads: General Literature and 
Literary Biography, History and Historical Memoirs, 
Poetry, Metaphysics and Jurisprude nee, Prose Works of 
Fiction, General Polities, and Miscellaneous. Here is 
good evidence of versatility at least, as we find it difli- 
cult to say which of the divisions could best be spared ; 
and certainly not one of them could be suppresse <d with- 
out injury to the writer's fame. Under the first head are 
found the celebrated essay on the Principles of Taste, 
afterwards inserted as a dissertation on Beauty in the 
Eneyclopedia Britannica, and his masterly analy sis of 
the literary and political character of Dean Swift. As 
much as it was in Jeflrey’s frank and affectionate nature 
to hate anybody, he hated Swift, regarding him as a 
profligate politician, a scurrilous libeller, a priest whose 
life disgraced his calling, and a destroyer of the peace, if 
not the murderer, of two innocent and lovely women. 
The singular history and eccentric character of Swift had 
rendered posterity too lenient in its estimate of his flagi- 
tious conduct, and the ‘lories had even striven hard to 
make a hero anda martyr of him. ‘The appearance of a 
magnificent edition of his works, ably edited by Scott, 
with an apologetic memoir prefixed, aroused Jettrey’s 
indignation; and he undertook to show up, in their true 
colors, the life and the character of the man, to whose 
memory these honors were paid. Never was task more 
fi lithfully performed ; there is not a more terrible instance 
of the infliction of literary and political justice in Eng- 
lish literature. Even Macaulay’s magnificent invective 
against Barrére, though written with a more avowed 
purpose of severity, looks pale by its side. We make a 
brief extract from this article, as characteristic of Jettrey’s 
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best manner; it is a portion of the criticism of Swift's 
political writings. 


“ They are very extraordinary performances: And, considered 
with a view to the purpose for which they were intended, have 
probably never been equalled in any period of the world. They 
are written with great plainness, force, and intrepidity — advance 
at once to the matter in dispute — give battle to the strength of 
the enemy, and never seek any kind of advantage from darkness 
or obscurity. Their distinguishing feature, however, is the force 
and the vehemence of the invective in which they abound ;— the 
copiousness, the steadiness, the perseverance, and the dexterity 
with which abuse and ridicule are showered upon the adversary. 
This, we think, was, beyond all doubt, Swift's great talent, and 
the weapon by which he made himself formidable. He was, 
without exception, the greatest and the most eflicient lébeller that 
ever exercised the trade; and possessed, in an eminent degree, 
all the qualifications which it requires: —a clear head —a cold 
heart —a vindictive temper — no admiration of noble qualities — 
no sympathy with suffering — not much conscience — not much 
consistency —a ready wit—a sarcastic humor—a_ thorough 
knowledge of the baser parts of human nature — and a complete 
familiarity with every thing that is low, homely, and familiar in 
language. These were his gifts ;— and he soon felt for what ends 
they were given. Almost all his works are libels; generally 
upon individuals, sometimes upon sects and parties, sometimes 
upon human nature. Whatever be his end, however, personal 
abuse, direct, vehement, unsparing invective, is his means. It is 
his sword and his shield, his panoply and his chariot of war. In 
all his writings, accordingly, there is nothing to raise or exalt our 
notions of human nature, — but every thing to vilify and degrade. 
We may learn from them, perhaps, to dread the consequences of 
base actions, but never to love the feelings that lead to generous 
ones. There is no spirit, indeed, of love or of humor in any part 
of them; but an unvaried and harassing display of insolence and 
animosity in the writer, and villany and folly in those of whom 
he is writing. Though a great polemic, he makes no use of general 
principles, nor ever enlarges his views to a wide or comprehensive 
conclusion. Every thing is particular with him, and for the most 
part, strictly personal. To make amends, however, we do think 
him quite without a competitor in personalities. With a quick 
and sagacious spirit, and a bold and popular manner, he joins an 
exact knowledge of all the strong and the weak parts of every 
cause he has to manage; and, without the least restraint from 
delicacy, either of taste or of feeling, he seems always to think 
the most effectual blows the most advisable, and no advantage 
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unlawful that is likely to be successful for the moment. Disre- 
garding all the laws of polished hostility, he uses, at one and the 
same moment, his sword and his poisoned dagger—his hands 
and his teeth, and his envenomed breath,—and does not even 
scruple, upon occasion, to imitate his own yahoos, by discharging 
on his unhappy victims a shower of filth, from which neither 
courage nor dexterity can afford any protection. Against such 
an antagonist, it was, of course, at no time very easy to make 
head; and accordingly his invective seems, for the most part, to 
have been as much dreaded, and as tremendous as the personal 
ridicule of Voltaire. Both were inexhaustible, well-directed, and 
unsparing ; but even when Voltaire drew bleed, he did not mangle 
the victim, and was only mischievous when Swift was brutal. 
Any one who will compare the epigrams on M. Frane de Pom- 
pignan with those on Tighe or Bettesworth, will easily under- 
stand the distinction.” pp. 86, 87. 





The essay on Beauty, and the articles on various sub- 
jects connected with the Philosophy of Mind, are enough 
to prove, that, if it had been Jetlrey’s fortune in early life 
to obtain a professor's chair in this department, — and no 
appointment would have been more welcome to him, — 
he might have equalled or surpassed the fame of Dugald 
Stewart or Dr. Reid. More acute in analysis and ori- 
ginal in opinion than the former, and more varied and 
elegant in dissertation than the latter, he would probably 


have vindicated for himself a place in the front rank, if 


not as the very head, of the Scotch school of philosophy. 
Yet we cannot regret that fortune ordered it otherwise ; 
the sphere which he actually filled was that in which he 
exerted the broadest and most beneficial effect upon the 
minds of his countrymen, though his writings are more 
ephemeral in character than they would have been, had 
he devoted his powers to a single pursuit. 

The even tenor of Jeflrey’s life was broken, in 1813, by 
a voyage to this country, undertaken for the purpose of 
bringing home, as his second wife, Miss Charlotte Wilkes, 
whose father, a nephew of the celebrated John Wilkes, 
was a banker in New York. He had become acquainted 
with the lady three years before, when she visited Scot- 
land in company with M. Simond, the French traveller, 
and his wife, who was Miss Wilkes’s aunt. A mutual 
atiachment followed, and the lady having returned to her 
home, it became necessary for Jetlrey to earn her hand 
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by a voyage across the Atiantic. This was no ordinary 
trial of his affection, as he had a nervous dread of the 
sea, and intercourse between the two countries was then 
rendered difficult by the war. But love laughs at such 
obstacles, and Jeffrey’s resolution was soon taken. He 
arrived at New York, in a cartel, early in October, was 
married the following month, and set sail upon his return 
in the latter part of January, I814. The visit, and the 
connection which was the object of it, seem to have had 
a favorable effect upon his opinion of the country and its 
institutions and inhabitants. He appears, indeed, always 
to have cherished a kindly feeling in this respect; and 
though the Review was witty, flippant, and contemptu- 
ous in its notice of Barlow’s Columbiad, and some other 
ponderous American public: itions, the luckless authors 
had no right to convert their private wrongs into causes 
of national complaint. We do not think they would 
have fared much better, if they had been of British origin. 
On graver occasions, Jeflrey’s language was emine ntly 
courteous and conciliatory. One of his ablest and most 
elaborate articles was a review of Mr. Walsh’s celebrated, 
but rather heavy “ Appeal,” to which, when included 
among his re published contributions, he prefixed the fol- 
lowing note, giving a fair indication of its tone and 
purpose. 

“There is no one feeling — having public concerns for its ob- 
ject — with which I have been so long and so deeply impressed, 
as that of the vast importance of our maintaining friendly, and 
even cordial relations, with the free, powerful, moral, and indus- 
trious States of America : — a condition upon which I cannot help 
thinking that not only our own freedom and prosperity, but that 
of the better part of the world, will ultimately be found to be 
more and more dependent. I give the first place, therefore, in 
this concluding division of the work, to an earnest and somewhat 
importunate exhortation to this effect — which I believe produced 
some impression at the time, and I trust may still help forward 
the good end to which it was directed.” p. 621. 

During his stay in this country, Jeflrey visited some of 
our principal cities, and while at Washington, had two 
curious interviews, one with Mr. Monroe, then Secre tary 
of State, and the other with President Madison. His 
account of the conversation which then took place be- 
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tween them seems in the main a fair one, though he had 
evidently some misapprehension of the nature of Mr. 
Madison’s position, and of the degree of reserve respect- 
ing certain subjects which it imposed upon him, when he 
characterizes one remark as a “sort of challenge to discus- 
sion, thrown out by a sovereign to a private individual in 
his own drawing room.” It is no aflectation on the part 
of an American President to avoid the airs of “a sover- 
eign,” on all occasions; and when a respectable foreigner 
pays him a visit of mere civility, it is no violation of good 
taste to receive him on the same footing on which any 
private gentleman receives another, and to converse with 
him with equal freedom. Any official stiffness or reserve, 
under such circumstances, would be unseasonable. As 
to the choice of the particular topic of conversation, which 
was, indeed, an awkward one, we cannot help suspecting 
that Jeflrey, who had the reputation, in his own country, 
of being a little eager, petulant, and disputatious in his 
talk in general society, and who, according to his own 
account, was well “ posted up” on the subject, had quite 
as much to do with it as Mr. Madison. But our readers 
shall judge by hearing his own story. 


“Tle had gone to the secretary to learn whether there was 
any hope of his obtaining a cartel for his return to Britain. Af- 
ter being promised every possible accommodation, the conversa- 
tion was drawn on by Mr. Monroe to the war, its provocations, 
principles, and probable results; and particularly to the right 
claimed by England ef searching American vessels for the re- 
covery of British subjects. ‘These were matters with which Jef- 
frey was probably as familiar as even the able and official person 
with whom he was talking; because the rights of neutrals had 
been more than once discussed in the Review, and in at least one 
article by Jeffrey himself; and, in so far as the right of searching 
ships of war for British deserters or subjects was involved, the 
principles there maintained were strongly against the English 
claim. But though not satistied of the existence of the right 
claimed, he seems to have thought that it would be paltry not to 
stand by his country, before an enemy. who had him in his power. 
Accordingly, he took the side of Britain during an animated, 
though politely conducted argument, which, after lasting a long 
time one day, was renewed the next. 

“After this, but on the same day, (18th November, 1813,) he 
had the honor of dining with the President, when he had another 
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discussion with him. By the advice of the secretary, he took 
occasion, when he was about to retire, to thank his excellency 
for the indulgence he had met with in the matter of the cartel. 
* This was received in a composed, civil way; and then his ex- 
cellency proceeded to say that it was the wish of his govern- 
ment to set an example of the utmost liberality in every thing, 
and to prove to the world that nothing but absolute necessity 
should ever induce them to adopt those principles of warfare 
which had been directed against them. I said I trusted the Eng- 
lish nation stood in need of no lessons in these particulars, and 
that in her present unfortunate hostilities with America, would 
show the same spirit of generosity which had distinguished even 
her most impolitic wars. He took up this a little warmly, and 
said that the way in which she had attacked the defenceless vil- 
lages, threatened the citizens with the fate of traitors, and broken 
off the agreements entered into by their own agents as to the ex- 
change of prisoners, did not say much for their spirit of generosity, 
and that the very pretence in which the war originated, the obsti- 
nacy and insolence with which all satisfaction had been refused, 
and the extraordinary form in which negotiation was ultimately 
offered, could leave little doubt on any impartial mind as to the 
temper by which it was carried on on the part of England. I 
was a little surprised at this sort of challenge to discussion, 
thrown out by a sovereign to a private individual in his own 
drawing-room. I felt, however, that it was not my part to de- 
cline it; and being somewhat aw fait of the matter by my discus- 
sion with the secretary, I did not hesitate to accept. We entered 
accordingly upon a discussion which lasted nearly two hours, and 
embraced all the topics which I had gone over with Mr. M.; 
very nearly upon the same grounds, and to the same results; 
though maintained on the part of the President with rather more 
caution and reserve, more shyness as to concessions, and a tone 
considerably more acrimonious toward England ; though perfectly 
civil, and even courteous to myself’ ” Vol. i. pp. 179, 180. 


Jeffrey’s second marriage, like his first, was an emi- 
nently fortunate one; he and his wife lived together in 
uninterrupted happiness and affection for thirty-seven 
years, and after only a few months of separation, they 
rested in the same tomb. Children and grand-children 
were born to them, and the light which was thus added 
to their home never went out or grew dim. Jeflrey no- 
where appears to greater advantage than at his own fire- 
side, or when romping with his children on the lawn. 
His joyous, playful, and expansive nature was not chilled 
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or cramped by the advance of years, or by the anxieties 
of ambitious and money-getting pursuits. His fortune 
steadily increased by the gains of his profession and of 
literature, and was never embarked on hazardous enter- 
prises. He bought an estate a few miles out of Edin- 
burgh, called Craigcrook, which was at first of very 
moderate extent and pretensions; but successive pur- 
chases and improvements, slowly effected, through a 
long period of years, raised it at last to a point which 
enabled him to take some rank among the landed pro- 
prietors of the neighborhood. But the earth-hunger, 
which is an epidemic disease among his countrymen, 
and which was fatal to Scott, never added to his respon- 
sibilities or disturbed his dreams. Yet he had a keen 
eye for the beauties of nature, and his enjoyment of fine 
scenery Was among the most constant of his pleasures. 
What he so much relished, he could vividly describe. 
The most entertaining portions of his essay on Beauty, 
are the short descriptive passages which are introduced 
to illustrate his doctrine. The characteristic differences 
between English and American scenery were never more 
happily hit off than in the following extract from a fami- 
liar letter, to his father-in-law, in New York. It was 
written from Mardocks, the seat of Sir James Mack- 
intosh. 


“Would you like to know what old England is like? and in 
what it most differs from America?’ Mostly, I think, in the visi- 
ble memorials of antiquity with which it is overspread ; the supe- 
rior beauty of its verdure, and the more tasteful and happy state 
and distribution of its woods. Every thing around you here is 
historical, and leads to romantic or interesting recollections. Gray- 
grown church towers, cathedrals, ruined abbeys, castles of all 
sizes and descriptions, in all stages of decay, from those that are 
inhabited to those in whose moats ancient trees are growing, and 
ivy mantling over their mouldered fragments. Within sight of 
this house, for instance, there are the remains of the palace of 
Hunsden, where Queen Elizabeth passed her childhood, and The- 
obalds, where King James had his hunting-seat, and the Rye- 
house, where Rumbold’s plot was laid, and which is still oecupied 
by a maltster — such is the permanency of habits and professions 
in this ancient country. Then there are two gigantic oak stumps, 
with a few fresh branches still, which are said to have been 
planted by Edward the LIL, and massive stone bridges over lazy 
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waters ; and churches that look as old as Christianity ; and beau- 
tiful groups of branch trees; and a verdure like nothing else in 
the universe; and all the cottages and lawns fragrant with sweet- 
brier and violets, and glowing with purple lilacs and white elders ; 
and antique villages scattering round wide bright greens ; with 
old trees and ponds, and a massive pair of oaken stocks preserved 
from the days of Alfred. With you every thing is new, and 
glaring, and angular, and withal rather frail, slight, and perishable ; 
nothing soft, and mellow, and venerable, or that looks as if it would 
ever become so. I will not tell you about Scotland after this. 
It has not these characters of ancient wealth and population, but 
beauties of another kind, which you must come and see.” Vol. ii. 
pp. 166, 167. : 

Lord Cockburn has published but a small portion of 
Jeffrey’s correspondence. His old political friends and 
associates in the Review appear to have been very chary 
about admitting the public to the secrets of their inter- 
course. We find a few letters to Horner, but none to 
Brougham, none to Smith, none to Allen. The few that 
are published throw light rather upon Jeflrey’s private 
life and domestic character, than upon his literary or 
political relations. ‘They are careless effusions, are writ- 
ten with great heartiness and vivacity, but do not con- 
tain much anecdote or material for gossip. Some enter- 
taining passages may be gleaned from them. The writer 
certainly was in no danger of catching the disease which 
he here attributes to the Quakers. 


“ Did you ever hear that most of the Quakers die of stupid- 
ity —actually and literally? I was assured of the fact the 
other day by a very intelligent physician who practised twenty 
years among them, and informs me that few of the richer sort 
live to be fifty, but die of a sort of atrophy, their cold blood just 
stagnating by degrees among their flabby fat. They eat too 
much, he says, take little exercise, and, above all, have no nervous 
excitement. The affection is known in this part of the country 
by the name of the Quaker’s disease, and more than one half of 
them go out so.” Vol. ii. pp. 116, 117. 


Here are some liberal speculations in politics, thrown 
into a private letter in 1818, which the lapse of years has 
already done much to verify. 


“If I were free to move, I rather think that, after a hasty 
glance at Italy, I should be tempted to take another and far more 
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leisurely survey of America. You, of course, would be my main 
attraction; but I cannot help taking a very warm and eager inte- 
rest in the fortunes of your people. There is nothing, and never 
was any thing, so grand and so promising as the condition and 
prospects of your country; and nothing I conceive more certain 
than that, in seventy years after this, its condition will be by far the 
most important element in the history of Europe. It is very pro- 
voking that we cannot live to see it; but it is very plain to me 
that the French revolution, or rather perhaps the continued ope- 
ration of the causes which produced that revolution, has laid the 
foundations, over all Europe, of an inextinguishable and fatal 
struggle between popular rights and ancient establishments — 
between democracy and tyranny — between legitimacy and repre- 
sentative government, which may involve the world in sanguinary 
conflicts for fifty years, and may also end, after all, in the esta- 
blishment of a brutal and military despotism for a hundred more ; 
but must end, I think, in the triumph of reason over prejudice, 
and the infinite amelioration of all politics, and the elevation of 
all national character. Now I cannot help thinking that the 
example of America, and the influence and power which she will 
every year be more and more able to exert, will have a most 
potent and incalculably beneficial effect, both in shortening this 
conflict, in rendering it less sanguinary, and in insuring and 
accelerating its happy termination. I take it for granted that 
America, either as one or as many states, will always remain 
free, and consequently prosperous and powerful. She will natu- 
rally take the side of liberty therefore in the great European 
contest —and while her growing power and means of compulsion 
will intimidate its opponents, the example not only of the practi- 
cability, but of the eminent advantages, of a system of perfect free- 
dom, and a disdain and objuration of all prejudices, cannot fail to 
incline the great body of all intelligent communities to its volun- 
tary adoption.” Vol. ii. pp. 148, 149. 


Jetlrey was accused of a want of feeling and of true 
appreciation of poetry, in his published review of the life 
and genius of Burns. But he did not write coldly about 
him in a letter to his son-in-law, dated in 1837. 


“In the last week, I have read all Burns's Life and Works — 
not without many tears, for the life especially. What touches me 
most is the pitiable poverty in which that gifted being (and his 
noble-minded father) passed his early days — the painful frugality 
to which their innocence was doomed, and the thought how small 
a share of the useless luxuries in which we (such comparatively 
poor creatures) indulge, would have sutliced to shed joy and 
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cheerfulness in their dwellings, and perhaps to have saved that 
glorious spirit from the trials and temptations under which he 
fell so prematurely. Oh, my dear Empson, there must be some- 
thing ferrib/y wrong in the present arrangements of the universe, 
when those things can happen and be thought natural. I could 
lie down in the dirt, and cry and grovel there, I think, for a 
century, to save such a soul as Burns from the suffering, and the 
contamination, and the degradation, which these same arrange- 
ments imposed upon him; and I fancy that, if I could but have 
known him, in my present state of wealth and influence, I might 
have saved, and reclaimed, and preserved him, even to the pre- 
sent day. Ile would not have been so old as my brother judge, 
Lord Glenlee, or Lord Lynedoch, ora dozen ethers that one meets 
daily in society. And what a creature, not only in genius, but in 
nobleness of character; potentially, at least, if right models had 
been put gently before him. But we must not dwell on it. You 
south Saxons cannot value him rightly, and miss half the pathos 
and more than half the sweetness. ‘There is no such mistake as 
that your chief miss is in the Awmor or the shrewd sense. It is 
in far higher and more delicate elements — God help you ! We 
shall be up to the whole, I trust, in another world. When I 
think of A/s position, I have no feeling for the ¢deal poverty of 
your Wordsworths and Coleridges ; comfortable, flattered, very 
spoiled, capricious, idle beings, fantastically discontented because 
they cannot make an easy tour to Italy, and buy casts and cameos ; 
and what poor, peddling, whining drivellers in comparison with 
him! But I will have no uncharity. They, too, should have 
been richer.’ Vol. ii. pp. 281, 252. 

Mr. Macaulay had written a letter to state his reasons 
for preferring a literary to a political lite, —a determina- 
tion which might have been weighed more carefully, if it 
had not been formed immediately after the failure of his 
attempt to be elected to Parliament from the city of 
Edinburgh. A copy of this letter was forwarded to Jef- 
frey, who thus comments upon it, in a reply directed to 
Mr. Empson. 

“Tt is a very striking and interesting letter ; and certainly puts 
the pros and cons as to public life in a powerful way for the latter, 
But, after all, will either human motives or human duties ever 
bear such a dissection ? and should we not all become Houliny- 
nyms or Quakers, and selfish, cowardly fellows, if we were to act 
on views so systematic? Who would ever have any thing to do 
with love or war, —nay, who would venture himself on the sea, 
or ona galloping horse, if he were to calculate in this way the 
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chances of shortening life or forfeiting comfort by such venture- 
some doings’ And is there not a vocation in the gifts which fit 
us for particular stations to which it is a duty to listen? Addi- 
son and Gibbon did well to write, because they could not speak 
in public. But is that any rule for M.? And then as to the 
tranquillity of an author’s life, I confess I have no sort of faith in 
it, and am sure that as eloquent a picture might be drawn of its 
cares, and fears, and mortifications, its feverish anxieties, humili- 
ating rivalries and jealousies, and heart-sinking exhaustion, as he 
has set before us of a statesman. And as to fame, if an author's 
is now and then more lasting, it is generally longer withheld, and, 
except in a few rare cases, it is of a less pervading or elevating 
description. A great poet, or great original writer, is above all 
other glory. But who would give much for such a glory as Gib- 
bon’s. Besides, I believe it is in the inward glow and pride of 
consciously influencing the great destinies of mankind, much more 
than in the sense of personal reputation, that the delight of either 
poet or statesman chiefly consists. Shakspeare plainly cared 
nothing about his glory, and Milton referred it to other ages. 
And, after all, why not be doth statesmen and authors, like Burke 
and Clarendon.” Vol. ii. pp. 235, 236. 


Jeffrey talked so well and so much himself, that he was 
rather annoyed occasionally when he met Mr. Macaulay 
in society, and was absolutely carried away by the flood 
of that gentleman’s voluble discourse. The following is 
his groan under one of these inflictions: “ Dined at Ste- 
phen’s, with Macaulay and Mounteagle ; and how Ma- 
caulay exceeded his ordinary excess in talk, and how I 
could scarcely keep him from pure soliloquy, and how 
Lord M. fell fairly asleep, and our Platonic host himself 
nodded his applause!” In truth, the brilliant historian 
seems not infrequently to have transformed himself into 
what a wit once described as “a tremendous engine of 
colloquial oppression.” Jeflrey’s own conversational ta- 
lent obtained the praise of one of the greatest masters of 
the art that ever lived. As early as S12, Sir James 
Mackintosh thus described him :—* We saw, for the first 
time, Playfair and Jeflrey ; the first a person very remark- 
able for understanding, calmness, and simplicity; the 
second more lively, fertile, and brilliant than any Scotch- 
man of letters— with more imagery and _ illustration 
added to the knowledge and argumentative powers of 
his country — and more sure than any native of his island 
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whom I have seen, to have had splendid success in the 
literary societies of Paris.” 

Jeflrey’s active career as a politician was neither a long 
nor a brilliant one, though his course was manly and 
consistent throughout. He was fifty-seven years old, 
when the formation of Earl Grey’s ministry, and his own 
appointment by universal consent as Lord Advocate, 
caused him to obtain a seat in Parliament. One is sel- 
dom very successful in a new and irying career that is 
commenced so late in life. He made one long and able 
speech during the memorable discussion of the first Re- 
form bill, and it was praised by the critics, though it pro- 
duced little effect in the House. It was comprehensive 
and general in its views, and entered too deeply into the 
philosophy of reform, to harmonize with the practical 
character of debates in the Commons. Cautious and 
moderate in his opinions, taking that wide grasp of the 
subject which necessarily brings into notice the diilicul- 
ties with which a measure is environed, as well as the 
advantages that are to be expected from it, the speech 
was not ardent and uncompromising enough to suit the 
excited feelings of the Reformers. Mackintosh, whose 
own temperament inclined more to philosophic cal disqui- 
sition than to parliamentary debate, gave it high praise ; 
he said it was “ not quite so debating and parliamentary, 
but was quite as remarkable for argument and eloquence,” 
as Macaulay’s or Stanley’s. Its effect on delivery was 
impaired by a complaint in the throat, which made Jef- 
frey dread the physical effort of speaking. This was, 
probably, one reason why he did not afterwards take any 

conspicuous part in de ‘bate, though he had a great deal 
of labor to perform in preparing the Scotch Reform bill, 
and superintending it in its passage through the House, 

Some extracts from the letters which he wrote home 
from London, during his first parliamentary campaign, 
are interesting. 

“ Giving an account of the second night's debate on the second 
reading of the English bill, he says: *‘ No division last night, as 
I predicted, and not a very striking debate. A curious series of 
prepared speeches, by men who do not speak regularly, and fur 
better expressed than nine tenths of the good speeches, but lan- 
guid and ineflicient from the air of preparation, and the want of 
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nature and authority with which they were spoken. There was 
but one exception, and it was a brilliant one. I mean Macaulay, 
who surpassed his former appearance in closeness, fire, and vigor, 
and very much improved the effect of it by a more steady and 
graceful delivery. It was prodigiously cheered, as it deserved, 
and I think puts him clearly at the head of the great speakers, if 
not the debaters, of the House.’ ‘I once meant to have said 
something, but I now think it impossible. Besides, Mackintosh 
and Macaulay have taken all my ideas, and I cannot stoop to 
reclaim them; but we shall see. It is very hot, though very 
beautiful; and would be the most delicious weather in the world 
at Craigcrook, or Loch Lomond, to which last region I wander 
oftenest in my dreams. We have not been very dissipated lately. 
We were at a grand party at the Staffords’ the other night, and I 
have had two or three more cabinet dinners. The most agree- 
able are Lord Grey’s, where there are always ladies, and we 
were very gay there last Sunday. I am still as much in love 
with Althorpe and most of his colleagues, as ever, and feel proud 
and delighted with their frankness, cheerfulness, and sweet- 
blooded courage.’ — (6th July, 1851.) 

“He frequently met with Mr. Wordsworth this spring; and 
as some people fancy that he had a rude unkindness toward all 
the Lakers, it is proper to mention that Wordsworth and he, 
whenever they happened to be in each other’s company, were 
apparently friends. There was certainly no want of friendly 
feeling on Jeffrey’s part; nor, it is to be hoped, on Mr. Words- 
worth’s, though possibly it was somewhat chilled by the recollec- 
tion of what he may have supposed to be past injustice. But if 
he had any such thoughts, he had too much kindness and _polite- 
ness to show them. In a letter to Mrs. Echersall, (27th March, 
1851,) Jetfrey says: ‘I dined yesterday at Mackintosh’s, with 
Wordsworth, the poet, and Shiel, the Irish orator, and several 
other remarkable persons. Wordsworth and I were great friends. 
He and Empson and I stayed two good hours after everybody 
else had gone, and did not come home till near two.’ Giving an 
xecount of the same meeting in another letter, he says: * Did I 
tell you that I met Wordsworth at Mackintosh’s last week, and 
talked with him in a party of four till two in the morning’ He 
is not in the very least Lakish now, or even in any degree poet- 
ical, but rather a hard and a sensible worldly sort of a man.’ 

* Nobody seems to have struck him with such admiration as 
Lord Althorpe. ‘There is something to me quite delightful in 
his calm, clumsy, courageous, immutable, probity and well-mean- 
ing, and it seems to have a charm for everybody.’” Vol. i. 
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It was a welcome release when, in 1835, a vacancy 
occurred on the bench of the Court of Session, and Jetirey, 
being entitled, as Lord Advocate, to the succession, be- 
came a Judge and a titular Lord, and turned his back 
forever on parliament and politics. He wrote to Lord 
Cockburn, “I have just taken my last peep into that 
turbulent, potent, heart-stirring House of Commons, and 
finished an hour ago the last argument I shall ever de- 
liver from any bar. ‘There is something sad in these 
finalities, and my present feeling is of that character; but 
through this dimness, I see a bright vision of leisure, rea- 
son, and happiness.” 

The vision was in great part realized; a quiet and 
happy old age awaited him, broken by no domestic cala- 
mity that was not to be expected in the course of nature, 
and not clouded by any vain expectations or regrets. 
His otlicial duties were not burdensome, and left him long 
periods of leisure; his fortune and income were large, 
and his health and spirits remained unbroken till he was 
far advanced in years. He usually spent the spring of 
every year in London or its neighborhood; the autumn 
at Craigcrook, and the winter in Edinburgh. “ His spare 
time, whether during his sittings or in vacation, was 
given to society, to correspondence, to walking, to loung- 
ing in his garden, and to the gratification of his appetite 
for reading.” His literary ambition appears to have been 
satiated: he wrote but three articles for the Review after 
he became a Judge, and these were on subjects which 
could not stir any angry feeling. ‘They were reviews of 
the Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh, of Wilberforce’s 
Correspondence, and of the Watt and Cavendish contro- 
versy respecting the discovery of the composition of 
water. His friends urged him to undertake some elabo- 
rate original work, something which would preserve his 
name longer than could be expected from his eminence 
as a periodical essayist. Many years before, Horner had 
written tohim, “ You must, some day or other, bring your 
thoughts on the philosophy of poetry and poetic expres- 
sion into the form of a systematic essay, which | shall 
insist on your publishing with much care. That, and a 
little treatise on the ethics of common life, and the ways 


and means of ordinary happiness, are the works whic ‘hid 
Im 
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bespeak from you for after times.” The advice was good ; 
for on these subjects, more than any other, Jeffrey was 
likely to excel. But he was not to be pe rsuaded; and 
after reading his letter to a friend, written while he was 
fresh from perusing the Memoirs of Mackintosh, half of 
whose life was embittered by the stings of conscience for 
not performing what the world expected of him in this 
respect, We cannot say that the Scotch Judge and old 
reviewer Was wrong in his determination. “ The rich- 
ness of his mind,” he writes, “ intoxicates me. And yet, 
do you not think he would have been a happier man, and 
quite as useful and respectable, if he had not fancied it a 
duty to write a great book? And is not this question 
an answer to your exhortation to me to write a little one? 
I have no sense of duty that way, and feel that the only 
sure or even probable result of the attempt would be 
hours and days of anxiety and unwholesome toil, and a 
closing scene of mortilication.” 

His resolution in this respect was never shaken, though 
he retained to the last a keen relish for literary pursuits, 
and viewed with warm sympathy the undertakings of his 
friends. His admiration of the writings of Dickens was 
expressed in extravagant terms, the feeling being probably 
heightened by the warm personal regard that he had for 
their author. He volunteered his services in correcting 
the proof-sheets of Macaulay’s History, and foretold its 
triumphant reception by the public. Even during his 
final illness, which lasted only a few days, as he lay in a 
half conscious, half sleeping state, he had dreams which 
were curiously characteristic. In a letter which he die- 
tated to his son-in-law, the day before he died, speaking 
of these visions he says, * | saw part of a proof-sheet of a 
new edition of the Apocrypha, and all about Baruch and 
the Maccabees. I read a good deal in this with much 
interest, and in a huge Californian newspaper, full of all 
manner of odd advertisements. [I could conjure up the 
spectrum of a closely-printed political paper, filled with 
discussions on free trade, protection, and the colonies, 
such as one sees in the Times, the Economist, and the 
Daily News. I read the ideal copies with a good deal of 
pain and difliculty, owing to the smallness of the type, 
but with great interest, and, I believe, often for more than 
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an hour at a time, forming a judgment of their merits 
with great freedom and acuteness, and often saying to 
myself, ‘This is very cleverly put, but there is a fallacy 
in it for so and so.” Surely, this was the euthanasy of 
an old reviewer. Jeffrey died on the 26th of January, 
1850, in his seventy-seventh year. 


Arr. ILl.— Addresses and Speeches on Various Occa- 
sions. By Roserr C. Winturor. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co, 1852. Svo. pp. 773. 


Tue most eflective school for popular eloquence is a 
democratic government. Whenever, in the settlement 
of great questions of public policy, the ultimate appeal 
lies to the body of the people, some more eflective and 
immediate means of moving them must be found, than 
are aflorded by the printed or written word. ‘The people 
will natually be brought together in large assemblages 
to hear the measures propounded upon which they are to 
act, and the reasons alleged which are to govern their 
actions. Newspapers, and other similar means of direct- 
ing their opinions and influencing their conduct, are not 
quick and stirring enough in their operation, to have the 
whole of the desired eflect. It is a comparatively labo- 
rious and irksome process to study and weigh the deve- 
lopment of an argument, or a course of persuasive consi- 
derations, in print, while it is easy and agreeable to follow 
an eloquent speaker, whose tones and gestures command 
the attention and enlist the sympathies of his audience, 
and thus open, for the matter which he has to offer, a 
ready access to their understandings. In a crowd, also, 
the first eflects produced are increased and propagated by 
the magnetic operation of sympathy. ‘The hearer, who 
might listen unmoved if he stood alone, is caught and 
hurried away by the enthusiasm of the bystanders. And 
he who harangues a multitude is himself inspired by the 
emotion of his audience. His diction becomes more 
copious, his action more animated, and a throng of un- 
studied ideas and images seem to impede each other in 
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pressing for utterance. In this diffusive and inspiriting 
action of mind upon mind lies the secret of the superi- 
ority of truly popular eloquence, or of that which is ad- 
dressed to large collections of men, over that which is 
peculiar to the senate and the bar. For the same reason, 
the plea which is addressed to a jury is more animated 
and impressive than that which is directed to the court. 
We may mark this difference even among the precious 
remains of the great orators of antiquity. Demosthenes 
always addressed a crowd ; for, by the constitution of the 
courts at Athens, the judges were not much less numerous 
or more learned than the great assemblages which were 
brought together to decide whether they would go to war 
against Philip. Cicero’s speeches for Marcellus and Li- 
garius, which are addressed to Cysar alone, come short 
of those delivered before the senate, and are immeasur- 
ably inferior to the splendid harangues by which he 
swayed the populace in the foram. With the decay of 
freedom both in Greece and Rome, the art of oratory 
declined, and would hardly have been cultivated even in 
appearance, except from a tradition of the effects it had 
once produced. 

In the very eloquent and scholarlike address, delivered 
by Mr. Winthrop before the Alumni Association of Har- 
vard College last July, too late to be included in this 
collection of his speeches, there is a striking passage on 
ihe vast superiority of the means enjoyed in our own 
day, over those possessed by the classic nations of anti- 
quity, for diflusing argument and eloquence, and thus 
acting speedily and eflectively upon the public opinion 
of a great nation, or of the whole civilized world. Cer- 
tainly, the perfection of the present system of reporting, 
and the ease with which copies are multiplied and 
transmitted by the combined aid of the printing-press and 
the magnetic telegraph, are among the greatest wonders 
of modern civilization. 

“The orators of antiquity,” said Mr. Winthrop, “ spoke only 
to their immediate audience. They could address themselves to 
nobody else. It was upon the living multitude before them that an 
influence was to be produced, or not at all. Their power was 
limited by the number of persons assembled to hear them, or 
even more limited by the strength of their own lungs. The 6000 
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men who were necessary to constitute a psephisma or decree, or, 
at the very most, the 20,000 men who enjoyed the right of suf- 
frage, were all to whom Demosthenes could appeal, — all upon 
whom his magic words and mighty thoughts could operate. He 
spoke to Athens; and 


“ Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable,” _ 


was a city just about the size of Boston, with a population of only 
140,000 in all,men, women, children, and slaves ;— and the whole 
territory of Attica was not more than an eighth part of our own 
little Massachusetts.” 


“Tt would perhaps be an extravagant remark, were I to say 
that the last thing, which a speaker of modern times cares about, 
is the number or the character of his audience. It would certainly 
be a most ungracious remark for one standing in the immediate 
presence, and appealing to the immediate indulgence, of so dis- 
tinguished and brilliant an assembly. Great results, I know, are 
to be produced, and great results are often, in fact, produced, in 
these days as in days of yore, by the influence of the spoken word 
upon the many or the few who hear it. And much greater 
results might be accomplished in this way, than any which are 
witnessed, in modern times, if the voice, the manner, the emphasis, 
the gesture, the whole art of oratory were more carefully studied 
and cultivated. There are many occasions, moreover, when present, 
practical, and most important consequences depend upon the suec- 
cess of an immediate oratorical effort. In the pulpit, that noblest 
of all rostrums, and at the bar, the first business of the speaker is 
to instruct, animate, convince, and carry away captive, if possible, 
those whom he directly addresses. Now and then, too, there is a 
popular meeting, or a legislative assembly, at which great mea- 
sures are to be lost or won, great principles vindicated or over- 
thrown, momentous issues finally made up and decided.” 


“But how little, under all ordinary circumstances, is the in- 
fluence of a modern speaker confined by the accidents of voice or 
of audience? I have heard, and you, Mr. President, have far 
more frequently heard, a past or a present Premier of England, 
rising at midnight, in a litthey room hardly more ample or more 
elegant than many of our common country school-houses or town- 
halls, and in the presence of two or three hundred rather drowsy 
gentlemen, and with not half a dozen hearers besides ourselves 
in the galleries, diplomatic box and all, pronounce words which 
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not merely determined the policy of a colossal Empire, but which, 
before another sun had set, were read, marked, learned and in- 
wardly digested by the whole reading population of the United 
Kingdom,—and which, before the next week had ended, had 
settled the judgment, and fixed the public opinion, of the whole 
continent of Europe, on the subject to which they related.” 


The contrast here suggested is a very striking one, and 
it is clearly and powerfully stated, though the want of 
space has obliged us to make omissions which leave only 
the skeleton of the speaker's thought. We are not sure, 
however, that the eflects of the spoken word in modern 
times are not here unduly depreciated, or that it is not 
the increased wants of our own age which have given 
occasion for, and even created, the increased facilities for 
multiplying and disseminating the records of argument 
and eloquence. It might be an unfair application of the 
argumentum ad hominem, to say to Mr. Winthrop him- 
self, that he cannot reasonably expect the copies of this 
handsomely printed collection of his speeches, easily mul- 
tiplied and widely circulated as they may be, to produce 
so general an eflect, either in the way of awakening 
pleasant emotions or of influencing opinion and conduct, 
as they did when they were separately first delivered, and 
aided by those accompaniments of * voice, manner, em- 
phasis, gesture, and the whole art of oratory,” which no 
one has more successfully studied and cultivated than 
himself. ‘The living speech must always retain those 
advantages over the lifeless written or printed page, 
which have made many of the greatest orators of modern 
times, — Charles James Fox, and our own Webster, for 
instance, — seemingly indifferent whether their speeches 
were reported, printed, and circulated, or not. Else, why 
not give up vivd voce discussion altogether, and trust 
entirely to writing in books and the newspapers, as a 
means of directing public opinion? What modern 
preachers have produced a stronger and wider eflect than 
Wesley and Whitefield?) And how little of the influence 
of either is to be attributed to the circulation of their 
printed sermons, which few could read without yawning, 
even When they were in the heyday of their popularity! 
Dr. Franklin was not a person whose natural tempera- 
ment was very impressible, even by the greatest eflorts of 
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oratory. But we all know the story which he has so 
inimitably told, how Whitefield, on one occasion, conjured 
all the copper and silver and gold out of his pocket, 
though the Doctor, when he began to listen, was as peb- 
ble-hearted as Launce’s dog Crab. If the preacher had 
not delivered the sermon, but only printed it, the next 
day, in the Doctor’s newspaper, we doubt whether Frank- 
lin would have given a penny. 

True, the audiences which the Greek and Roman ora- 
tors addressed were very limited in number; but they 
were large enough for the purpose, for they contained 
nearly all the persons whose opinions the speakers wished 
to influence. Mr. Winthrop himself tells us that Athens 
was hardly larger than Boston, and that the whole terri- 
tory of Attica did not equal in size the county of Mid- 
dlesex. What need, then, was there of multiplying 
copies of the oration, when almost the whole body of 
voters could have been collected within the limits of the 
speaker's voice? If every oration of Demosthenes could 
have been reported and printed the next morning ina penny 
newspaper, we doubt whether the Athenians would have 
gone to war with Philip one week sooner. Perhaps, their 
warlike enthusiasm might even have been abated or retard- 
ed by such a publication; for, coolly weighing the facts and 
arguments the next day, as they were comfortably seated at 
their breakfast tables, the enthusiasm created at the Bema 
having passed off in a good night's sleep, they might find 
reason to believe, that the public measures proposed were 
not quite as politie as the rhetoric was brilliant and over- 
powering. At Rome, the case was seemingly diflerent, for 
her empire extended to the bounds of the civilized world. 
But her government was lodged within the city walls; 
and he who could there carry the Senate and the citizens 
along with him, as Cicero often did, by speeches which 
were not published till long after the event, could well 
afford to disregard the opinion of the provinces. No one 
thought of asking how they were aflected towards any 
public measure. 

Under popular governments in modern times, the vast 
increase in the number of voters, and of those whose 
opinions have a direct substantive influence in determin- 
ing the policy of the country, has created a necessity for 
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the use of some means whereby the words of the states- 
man and orator may be borne to those who are beyond 
the reach of his voice. ‘The printed page is necessarily 
substituted, to a great extent, for the spoken word. Con- 
sidered merely as a substitute, its operation is marvellous ; 
the lightning is its minister, and its compass includes the 
habitable globe. Still, for this particular purpose, it is 
only a substitute —a makeshift — an invention to which 
we are driven by necessity, not by choice. The full effect 
of oratory is perceived by those who hear; only a portion 
of it, often an insignificant portion, by those who read. 
Hence, as the government becomes more and more de- 
mocratic, as the circle widens within which it is necessary 
for the waters to be stirred, the occasions for popular 
eloquence multiply, and greater efforts are made to sup- 
ply the want. Even in England, the business of public 
agitators is not carried on wholly in the newspapers. 
O’Connell first showed the power of “monster meet- 
ings” in Ireland, and the Corn Law League profited by 
the lesson in the sister isle. ‘The Edinburgh Review and 
the newspapers had been advocating the abolition of the 
Corn Laws for a quarter of a century, to very little effect ; 
and but for the aid of the League, they might have argued 
the question twenty years longer, to quite as much pur- 
pose. If the world contained only scholars and thinkers, 
whose actions are governed by argument and reflection, 
and not by impulse and sympathy, and who can better 
weigh and judge when they read than when they hear, 
Mr. Winthrop’s thesis would hold good, But it is not so; 
the vast majority of men, even in the most highly culti- 
vated community, are of the opposite description. They 
are governed far more by the emotions than the judgment; 
to act upon their feelings is the only way to control their 
will. At least, they are thus brought to act upon all sub- 
jects, like religion and politics, the application of which 
to their daily concerns is comparatively remote, infre- 
quent, and uncertain. In the exercise of their common 
avocations, indeed, or in the management of their personal 
concerns, reason asserts its rightful supremacy and con- 
stant influence. Elsewhere, passion rules ; and only the 
orator who can stir their sympathies, and ope the sacred 
fount of tears, can sway their conduct. 
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Look at the manner, for instance, in which religious 
belief and practice are kept up in the community. Give 
up the stated services of the sanctuary, give up public 
preaching and prayer, and, though the Bible should be 
put into every man’s hand, and a constant succession of 
the best religious works be circulated among the people 
without price, we fear that, humanly speaking, or with- 
out divine aid, Christianity would have no wider influence 
over men’s hearts and lives than metaphysics. And with 
regard to the diflerent kinds of preaching, the great mas- 
ters of reasoning act in a very narrow sphere ‘compared 
with the great masters of eloquence. Butler and Chil- 
lingworth would have comparatively little influence in 
our times, while Jeremy ‘Taylor and Whitefield would 
draw multitudes after them. We speak, however, otf 
the two things in their separate action, and not as 
combined or fused together. Of course, the highest kind 
of eloquence is close, vigorous, and impassioned reason- 
ing; the most eflective rhetoric is red-hot logic. But 
when separately considered, as means of attracting and 
governing the multitude, logic as cogent as that of 
Euclid’s Elements is comparatively powerless, while bril- 
liant and florid declamation may excite a war or lead a 
crusade. Peter the Hermit or Kossuth may be followed 
by millions, the efforts of the sober and reflecting portion 
of the community to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Hence it is, that all the marvellous improvements of 
modern times in the art of disseminating the written 
word, upon which Mr. Winthrop lays so much stress, 
have not, so far as religion and politics are concerned, 
materially diminished the number of occasions for oratory. 
or lessened its comparative influence. Books and news- 
papers are vastly multiplied, it is true, and nowhere more 
so than here in the United States. But in each of om 
larger cities, we still have more speech-making than there 
ever was in Athens or Rome. In each political campaign. 
the ablest Review or newspaper article is quite inferior 
in efliciency to a speech by Choate, Phillips, or Corwin 
before what is called a “ mass-meeting,” though, in a 
majority of cases, the speech be not reported at. all. 
Eloquence is already more practised here — we cannot yet 
say that it is more cultivated —than in any country of 
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the world. The appetite for it and its efficiency are in- 
creased with every step in the development of our demo- 
cratic institutions. Only a few years ago, it was not 
thought to be good taste, here at the North, in a candidate 
for office to canvass the country, or (to adopt a signifi- 
cant Americanism) to “stump the State,” making speeches 
to his constituents in every town-hall and district school- 
house. ‘The practice and the phrase which designates it 
belonged to the West; it was generally decried, and even 
ridiculed, in New England. But it is very common now- 
adays, and the custom will soon be universal. Mr. Web- 
ster remarked, more than a year ago, “ that, for party men 
and in party times, there is hardly any thing so desirable 
as a topic,’ —that is, a theme for vehement declamation. 
Other things being equal, that party will have the greatest 
success with the people which has for its ostensible pur- 
pose and battle-cry some subject which, as it appeals to 
the sympathies and the passions more than to the selfish- 
ness and the intellect of men, offers the widest scope for 
oratory, or the most fertile theme for effective speech- 
making. It is always easier to kindle the war-spirit than 
to pacify and subdue it, simply because patriotism, 
bravery, the vindication of our country’s honor, and the 
punishment of foreign insolence, are rich themes for earn- 
est appeal and passionate invective. ‘i'o adopt one of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson’s curt apothegms, “ eloquence is dog- 
cheap at the anti-slavery meeting ;” hence the rapid and 
marked popularity of the anti-slavery movement both in 
England and this country. Even the ery for cheap bread, 
or for protection to domestic industry, which appeals so 
strongly to our interests, is inferior to it as a topic of po- 
pular agitation. 

Mr. Winthrop, then, must not modestly depreciate his 
own vocation. ‘The world will heed his theory much less 
than his example, especially in view of the bright ante- 
cedents by which his own path has been lighted. The 
records of oratory already form a large component part of 
American literature. “ Orations and Addresses” are as 
natural a product of our institutions, as pines and hem- 
locks are of our soil. In our last number, we reviewed 
the six massive volumes of Mr. Webster's Speeches; and 
Mr. Winthrop, a much younger man in the public service, 
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now offers a volume of nearly 800 pages more. No; in 
this country at least, the press is not likely soon to outrun 
or to silence the tongue. 

The contents of this volume are varied and miscella- 
neous, covering a wide range of subjects, and manifesting 
upon all of them the large information and pure taste of 
the well-trained scholar, as well as the fluent manner and 
ready logic of the practised debater. Five or six of the 
speeches belong to the division of demonstrative, or what 
we should rather call commemorative, eloquence; the 
others are chiefly of a forensic or senatorial character, 
being arguments upon most of the great public questions 
agitated in this country during the last seventeen years, 
which were delivered in the legislatures of the State or 
the Union, or before large assemblages of the people. 
Most, if not all, of them were published at the time in 
pamphlets or the newspapers, so that they are more or less 
familiar to our readers. Mr. Winthrop’s political career 
has been an eminently successful one. His name and 
lineage were enough to secure him a favorable introduc- 
tion to public notice here in Massachusetts. The lineal 
descendant of the Founder and first Governor of the 
Colony, and of James Bowdoin, the second Governor of 
the State, no one could have a higher claim, if inherited 
honors were ever recognized in this country, to take the 
lead in the aflairs of the Commonwealth. But trans- 
mitted distinction was not needed for one who could 
manfully hew out his own path to popular favor and 
otlices of public trust. After serving a reasonable period 
in the State Legislature, he was chosen to Congress by 
the citizens of Boston, and continued to act as their re- 
presentative for eleven years, being elected Speaker 
for the only two years during which his party had the 
control of the House. ‘The volume now published is, to 
some extent, a record of the measures he has supported 
and the opinions he has maintained during this long term 
of employment in the councils of the nation. 

It would be hardly fair to apply the strict principles of 
literary criticism to such a book. It is made up of mate- 
rials not originally designed, we suppose, to be colleeted 
and republished at a future day. ‘The purpose of most 
of these speeches was answered as soon as they were de- 
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livered, or as soon as they had outlived their necessarily 
brief term of newspaper publication and notoriety. ‘They 
express but a portion of the speaker's thought, because 
the dimensions of many of them were determined by 
“the hour rule,” and by the particular stage which the 
discussion had reached when he obtained the floor. Mr. 
Winthrop’s Preface warns us that “they thus contain, 
not what I might have said or might now say, but what 
[ actually did say, on the subjects to which they relate.” 
But they need little allowance on this score. They 
evince a clear head and cool temperament, not disturbed 
by the warmth of debate or by the excitement of the 
hour. ‘They are moderate in tone, lucid and vigorous in 
reasoning, and precise in statement. ‘The style is fluent 
and animated, often rising to the pitch of earnest decla- 
mation, but always directed by good taste, and never 
lapsing into rant. Mr. Winthrop is an active politician, 
but never forgets what is due to the gravity of the ques- 
tion discussed, to his andience, and to his own character. 
He knows how to vindicate his position and repel un- 
mannerly and unjust assaults, without losing his temper 
or bandying personalities with his opponents. ‘The place 
which he has occupied has been too conspicuous, and his 
influence in party movements too great, to allow him to 
escape altogether the calumny and invective which so 
generally dog the steps of one distinguished in public 
life. But he has been able triumphantly to repel both 
without borrowing the weapons of his assailants, or 
forfeiting his own self-respect. And it is only his poli- 
tical conduct which he has ever been required to defend ; 
not even the rancor of party spirit has ever attacked his 
private character or left any imputation upon the upright- 
ness of his conduct. ‘This volume contains a very full 
report of all that he has been obliged to utter in the way 
of personal controversy ; and we believe that all who are 
not immediately concerned with it, though they may be- 
long to the ranks of his political opponents, will admit 
that it contains not a sentence or a word which he ought 
to blot. 

We gladly turn for a moment to those portions of the 
book which lead us out of the din and turmoil of party 
maneeuvres and political dispute. One of the most in- 
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teresting discourses in this volume is devoted to a re- 
view of the life and public services of James Bowdoin, a 
leader in the councils of Massachusetts during our revo- 
lutionary epoch and the dark years which immediately pre- 
ceded the formation of the Federal Government. It was 
a fit task to be undertaken by the present representative 
of Governor Bowdoin’s family, and it was appropriately 
delivered, by request of the Maine Historical Society, at 
Bowdoin College, an institution libe rally endowed by 
the Governor's son. From the private papers in his pos- 
session, and from careful examination of public docu- 
ments, Mr. Winthrop has been enabled to prepare a very 
complete and valuable memoir of the patriot statesman, 
whose life is a portion of the history of his native State. 
It is carefully and modestly written, with a natural feel- 
ing of pride in the subject, but with no disposition to 
exaggerate Bowdoin’s services, or to claim for him a 
higher place than will readily be conceded by those who 
are best acquainted with his career. 

The Bowdoin family is of Huguenot origin, its founder 
in this country having fled from France after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, and taken refuge for a time in 
Ireland, whence he soon removed to New England. 
This Pierre Bowdoin, as the name was then written, ob- 
tained from Governor Andros, in 1687, a grant of one 
hundred acres of land on Casco Bay, in the Province of 
Maine. ‘The original application, written in the French 
language, and signed by the petitioner, is still extant. 
The family remained in this location only two years and 
a-half, removing to Boston just in season to escape the 
destruction of the fort at Casco by the Indians, who 
massacred all the remaining settlers. “ Pierre himself, 
however, lived but a short time after his arrival at Boston, 
and his eldest son, James, was left at the age of seven- 
teen years, with the charge of maintaining a mother, a 
younger brother, and two sisters, in a strange land.” But 
this great call upon his youthful energies was nobly met ; 
and so successful were his efforts, that he became one of 
the first merchants in the Colony, was often elected to 
the Council, and bequeathed to his children the largest 
estate that had then ever been accumulated by an indi- 


vidual in Massachusetts. 
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James Bowdoin, the younger son of this prosperous 
merchant, was born in Boston on the 7th day of August, 
1726, and was graduated at Harvard College in 1745. 
Coming into possession of an ample fortune as soon as 
he was of age, he soon withdrew from mercantile pur- 
suits, to devote himself to the study of science, and, at a 
later period, to political objects. He was a friend and 
correspondent of Dr. Franklin, who communicated to 
him in manuscript all his papers on electricity, and 
invited him to make known such observations and criti- 
cisms as they suggested. ‘This was not a mere compli- 
ment, and Bowdoin soon proved himself a worthy coad- 
jutor in the task of investigating the secrets of nature. 
His objections to the hypothesis that the sea is the grand 
source of electricity, appear to have induced Franklin 
to abandon that part of his theory; and the explanation 
which Bowdoin suggested, of the zigzag path of the 
lightning, was approved and adopted by him. Bowdoin 
also first accounted for the luminousness of sea-water, 
under certain circumstances, by the presence of minute 
phosphorescent animals, —a theory which is now gene- 
rally received. ‘These services in the cause of science 
did not pass without acknowledgment; Franklin for- 
warded the papers of his correspondent to the Royal 
Society at London, who published them in a volume 
with his own, and elected Bowdoin a Fellow of their as- 
sociation. 


“ But the sympathies of Franklin and Bowdoin were not des- 
tined to be long confined to philosophical inquiries. There were 
other clouds than those of the sky, gathering thickly and darkly 
around them, and which were about to require another and more 
practical sort of science, to break their force and rob them of 
their fires. ‘ Hripuit clo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis’ is the 
proud motto upon one of the medals which were struck in honor 
of Franklin. Bowdoin, we shall see, was one of his counsellors 
and coadjutors in both the processes which secured for him this 
enviable ascription. 

“ Bowdoin entered into political life in the year 1753, as one of 
the four representatives of Boston, in the Provincial Legislature 
of Massachusetts, and remained a member of the House for three 
years, having been reelected by the same constituency in 1754 
and 1755, 

“The Americap Colonies were, at this moment, mainly engaged 
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in resisting the encroachments of the French upon their bound- 
aries. The Colony of Massachusetts Bay devoted itself, with 
especial zeal, to this object. It was said, and truly said, by their 
Councillors in 1755, in an answer to one of Governor Shirley’s 
Messages, ‘that since the peace of Aix la Chapelle (1748) we 
have been at more expense for preventing and removing the 
French encroachments, we do not say than any other Colony, but 
than all His Majesty's Colonies besides.’ 

* Bowdoin appears from the journals to have codperated cor- 
dially in making provision for the expeditions to Nova Scotia 
and Crown Point, and in all the military measures of defence. 
He seems, however, to have been more particularly interested in 
promoting that great civil or political measure of safety and se- 
curity which was so seriously agitated at this time,—the Union 
of the Colonies.” pp- 96, 97. 

To the project for this end, which was formed and ad- 
vocated by Dr. Franklin, Bowdoin gave a uniform and 
hearty support. ‘There still exists among his papers an 
imperfect memorandum of the speech which he made in 
its favor, when the subject came up for discussion in the 
General Court of Massachusetts. He urged, that a union 
of some sort was necessary before the Colonies could 
prevail against the French, who were united in their 
councils and acted under one head, while their oppo- 
nents had little concert and often pulled in opposite 
directions. He was made the chairman of a committee 
of seven in the lower House, * to consider and report a 
general plan of union of the several Colonies on_ this 
continent, except those of Nova Scotia and Georgia.” 
They agreed upon such a plan, and it was adopted by 
the Council; but the Representatives delayed to act 
upon it, and appear to have silently abandoned the pro- 
ject. The fear that no plan would be approved by the 
king which did not increase rather than lessen the de- 
pendence of the Colonies on the Crown, was undoubtedly 
the reason why the measure was dropped. 

Bowdoin remained in the House of Representatives 
for three years ; and then, in May, 1757, he was chosen 
by them a member of the Council, and was annually re- 
elected into that body till 1774, the intervening period 
being a more interesting and momentous one for all the 
British American Colonies than any other seventeen 
years of their history. ‘The sphere of action in which he 
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then moved was a wide and important one. ‘The Coun- 
cil of our Colonial times was not merely, what its name 
imports, a body appointed to advise and restrain the ac- 
tion of the executive head of the government. It was, 
in fact, a Senate, or Upper House in the Legislature, its 
twenty-eight members being annually electe d, indeed, by 
the House of Representatives, but afterwards acting inde- 
pendently of them, and having coérdinate power in the 
enactment of laws. Bowdoin’s oh iracter, fortune, and abili- 
ties seem at once to have given him the lead in the Coun- 
cil on the popular side, the direction of affairs in that day 
falling more easily than it does at present, into the hands 
of one or two prominent members, whose example and 
suggestions were implicitly followed bythe rest. For 
this reason, among others, the two branches of the Legis- 
lature generally acted with singular unanimity throughout 
their contest with the Governor and the British Ministry. 
This controversy did not assume a distinct form till the 
appointment of Bernard in 1760, from which time it went 
on steadily increasing in acrimony and importance, till it 
resulted in the disintegration of the British empire. 


“ Governor Bernard, in his very first speech to the Assembly, 
gave a clue to his whole political character and course, by allud- 
ing to the blessings which the Colonies derived *from their swd- 
jection to Great Britain ;’ and the Council, in their reply to this 
speech, furnished a no less distinet indication of the spirit with 
which they were animated, by acknowledging how much they 
owed ‘to their relation to Great Britain.’ 

“ Indeed, if any one would fully understand the rise and pro- 
gress of revolutionary principles on this continent; if he would 
understand the arbitrary and tyrannical doctrines which were 
asserted by the British ministry, and the prompt resistance and 
powerful refutation which they met at the hands of our New 
England patriots, he must read what are called ‘The Massachu- 
setts State Papers, consisting, mainly, of the messages of the 
Governor to the Legislature, and the answers of the two branches 
of the Legislature to the Governor, during this period. He will 
find here almost all the great principles and questions of that 
momentous controversy, Trial by Jury, Regulation of Trade, 
Taxation without Representation, the Stamp Act, the Tea Tax, 
and the rest, stated and argued with unsurpassed ability and 
spirit. It was by these State Papers, more, perhaps, than by 
any thing else, that the people of that day were instructed as to 
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the great rights and interests which were at stake, and the popu- 
lar heart originally and gradually prepared for the great issue of 
Independence. If James Otis’s argument against Writs of Assist- 
ance in 1761, (as was said by John Adams,) * breathed into this 
nation the breath of life, few things, if any thing, did more to 
prolong that breath, and sustain that life through the trying pe- 
riod of the nation’s infancy, until it was able to go a/one, than the 
answers of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts to the 
insolent assumptions of Bernard and Hutchinson, mainly drafted 
by the same James Otis and Samuel Adams, and the answers of 
the Council, mainly drafted by James Bowdoin. 

“Of the first-rate part which Bowdoin played, during his long 
service in the Council, we have the fullest testimony from most 
unquestionable sources. 

* Governor Hutchinson, who was himself a principal actor in 
the scenes which he describes, and who will not be suspected of 
any undue partiality to Bowdoin, furnishes unequivocal testimony 
as to his course. 

“In most of the addresses, votes, and other proceedings in 
Council, of importance, for several years past, (says he, in the 
third volume of his History of Massachusetts, at the commence- 
ment of the year 1766,) the Lieutenant-Governor, (Hutchinson 
himself) had been employed as the chairman of the committees. 
Mr. Bowdoin succeeded him, and obtained a greater influence 
over the Council than his predecessor ever had; and being 
united in principle with the leading men in the House, measures 
were concerted between him and them, and from this time the 
Council, in matters which concerned the controversy between 
the Parliament and the Colonies, in scarcely any instance dis- 
agreed with the House.” 

“Again, under date of 1770, Hutchinson says, ‘ Bowdoin was 
without a rival in the Council, and by the harmony and recipro- 
cal communications between him and Mr. S. Adams, the mea- 
sures of Council and House harmonized also, and were made 
reciprocally subservient each to the other; so that when the 
Governor met with opposition from the one, he had reason to 
expect like opposition from the other.’ 

“ Hutchinson also states, under the same date, that ‘ Bowdoin 
greatly encouraged, if he did not first propose, (as a measure of 
retaliation for the arbitrary taxes imposed by Great Britain,) 
the association for leaving off the custom of mourning dress, for 
the loss of deceased friends; and for wearing, on all occasions, 
the common manufactures of the country.” pp. 101 — 103. 


In June 1774, the General Court of Massachusetts 
elected its five delegates to the first Continental Congress 
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at Philadelphia, and at the head of the list stood the 
name of Jaines Bowdoin, his colleagues being the two 
Adamses, Cushing, and Paine. Bowdoin was prevented 
from acting on this appointment, however, by the dan- 
gerous illness of his wife, and by the alarming failure of his 
own health, which soon followed. The wife of John 
Adams met him in society in June, 1775, and thus writes 
of him to her husband: —* He, poor gentleman, is so 
low, that I apprehend he is hastening to a house not 
made with hands; he looks like a mere skeleton, speaks 
faint and low, is racked with a violent cough, and, | 
think, far advanced in consumption.” This sickness, 
from which he did not entirely recover for some years, 
lost him the honor of inscribing his name on the roll of 
the Declaration of Independence. When the news of 
the Declaration arrived in Boston, however, he acted as 
chairman of the committee appointed to superintend its 
proclamation from the balcony of the Old State House. 
In the same year, also, he presided over the Committee 
appointed to manage the atlairs of the State during the 
recess of the General Court. In 1779, he was a delegate 
from the town of Boston to the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the State, and was elected its pre- 
sident. He also served as chairman of the select com- 
mittee that prepared the original draft of the Consti- 
tution ; and according to Judge Lowell, “ it is owing to the 
hints which he occasionally gave, and the part which he 
took with the committee who framed the plan, that some 
of the most admired sections in the Constitution of this 
State appear in their present form.” 

But it was during the few years which elapsed between 
the peace of 1783 and the formation of the Federal Con- 
stitution that the firm character and commanding abilities 
of James Bowdoin were most conspicuously manifested, 
and the most signal services rendered by him to his coun- 
try. It was a period of general anxiety and gloom, — 
of national bankruptcy, private distress, the relaxation of 
the bonds of morals and law, and popular insubordina- 
tion. It was the true crisis in the history of free institu- 
tions, not only in this country, but throughout the world. 
The contest of arms was over, and the thirteen feeble 
Colonies had become so many independent States, united 
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by a loose and uncertain compact or league, but not 
welded together into one nation, and not yet acknowledg- 
ing any community of interest or any tie of allegiance to a 
central power. It remained to be seen whether national 
independence was to be a blessing or a curse ;— whether 
the people, after throwing off all foreign restraint, would 
be wise and magnanimous enough to impose laws upon 
themselves, and to respect them when made, or whether 
they would follow that course of anarchy, license, and civil 
war which has subsequently rendered the history of the 
South American republics, and of the ephemeral republi- 
can governments of the Old World, a warning to mankind, 
The vast exertions they had made during the armed 
struggle had exhausted the energies of the people, and, to 
a considerable extent, had demoralized them. (On the 
one hand, there was a general feeling of lassitude, an in- 
disposition to make any further sacrifices or eflorts, and 
on the other,a fierce impatience of any act or movement 
which should even seem to limit their recently acquired, 
universal freedom. The load of public and private debt was 
enormous. Of what use was it that the people had suc- 
cessfully resisted English bayonets, if they were now to 
be called upon to respect ‘implie itly the orders of the 
sheriff and the staff of the constable? 'T'o what purpose 
had they braved the wrath of Crown and Parliament, 
if creditors were still to distress them, and county courts 
sentence them to fine and imprisonment? Or why tax 
themselves millions of hard dollars, when they had just 
gone through a seven years’ war because they would not 
pay an impost of three pence a pound on tea? 

It is no cause for wonder that such questions were 
frequently asked, or even that a majority of the people 
were inclined to answer them in a manner most con- 
sonant with their present feelings of weariness and indepen- 
dence. And now that there were offices in their gift, there 
were demagogues enough to flatter them with the belief 
that licentiousness was freedom, that an effective central 
government would be as tyrannical as the foreign domi- 
nion which they had just thrown off, and that domestic 
debt might be as easily repudiated as English allegiance. 
'The best and wisest patriots never faltered in their opinions 
or their conduct for amoment; but they saw the difhculties 
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which environed them, and looked gloomily into the future. 
Washington’s letters at this period evince even greater 
discouragement than at the darkest periods of the war. He 
argued, he implored, he even scolded, — so far as it was 
possible for one of his sedate disposition and majestic 
deportment to lose his temper. His influence was im- 
mense over the reflecting and judicious portion of the 
community; but as yet, he had little control over the 
populace. If his eflorts had not been strenuously se- 
conded by the great civilians of the country, upon whom 
the burden fell now that the din of war had ceased,— 
by such men as Hamilton, Morris, Madison, and Bow- 
doin, —he might have sadly looked out from Mount 
Vernon upon the spectacle of a nation ruined by its own 
victory. 

In the darkest hour for Massachusetts, in January, 
1785, Bowdoin was elected its chief magistrate. His at- 
tention was first turned to financial measures, for the 
purpose of reéstablishing the credit of the State, and of 
finding profitable employment for the people. But the 
policy which he recommended for this end was that of a 
strict discharge of all pecuniary obligations, whether of 
a public or private character ; “ he stood forth, in his first 
address to the Legislature, as the stern advocate of sup- 
porting the credit of the State at all costs, and as the 
uncompromising opponent of every idea of repudiation.” 
In the same address, also, he earnestly advised that the 
powers of the Continental Congress should be enlarged, 
so that they might lay duties upon imports, and thus 
afford protection to domestic industry. 


“The state of our foreign trade, (said he.) which has given so 
general an uneasiness, and the operation of which, through the 
extravagant importation and use of foreign manufactures, has 
occasioned so large a balance against us, demands a serious con- 
sideration. 

“'To satisfy that balance, our money is exported; which, with 
all the means of remittance at present in our power, falls very 
short of a sufficiency. 

“Those means, which have been greatly lessened by the war, 
are gradually enlarging; but they cannot soon increase to their 
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former amplitude, so long as Britain and other nations continue 
the commercial systems they have adopted since the war. Those 
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nations have an undoubted right to regulate their trade with us, 
and to admit into their ports, on their own terms, the vessels and 
cargoes that go from the United States, or to refuse an admit- 
tance ; their own interest, or their sense of it, being the only prin- 
ciple to dictate those regulations, where no treaty of commerce is 
subsisting. 

“The United States have the same right, and can, and ought 
to regulate their foreign trade on the same principle; but it is a 
misfortune, that Congress have not yet been authorized for that 
purpose by all the States. If there be any thing wanting on the 
part of this State to complete that authority, it lies with you, 
gentlemen, to bring it forward and mature it, and, until Congress 
shall ordain the necessary regulations, you will please to consider 
what further is needful to be done on our part, to remedy the 
evils of which the merchant, the tradesman, and manufacturer, 
and indeed every other description of persons among us, so justly 
complain.” 

“It is of great importance, (he continues,) and the happiness 
of the United States depends upon it, that Congress should be 
vested with all the powers necessary to preserve the Union, to 
manage the general concerns of it, and secure and promote its 
common interest. That interest, so far as it is dependent on a 
commercial intercourse with foreign nations, the Confederation 
does not sufficiently provide for; and this State and the United 
States in general are now experiencing, by the operation of their 
trade with some of these nations, particularly Great Britain, the 
want of such a provision. ; ; 

“This matter, Gentlemen, merits your attention; and if you 
think that Congress should be vested with ampler powers, and 
that special delegates from the States should be convened to 
settle and define them, you will take the necessary measures for 
obtaining such a Convention or Congress, whose agreement, 
when confirmed by the States, would ascertain these powers.” — 
pp- 116, 117. 

Acting upon this advice, in July, 1785, the legislature 
passed a series of resolutions, recommending that a con- 
vention should be held of delegates from all the States, 
to revise the articles of Confederation and enlarge the 
powers of Congress. Meanwhile, they passed an act of 
their own authority, for the purpose of protecting the 
labor of our own people against the restrictive policy of 
Great Britain and other nations ; the law being operative, 
of course, only within the limits of Massachusetts, and 
being designed to cease when the subject should pass 
under national control. An extract from the Governor's 
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second message to the legislature, at its session in Oc- 
tober, 1785, shows with what intentions this act was 
passed, and how clear and sound were Bowdoin’s views 
upon the subject. 


“ As one intention of the act (says he) was to encourage our 
own manufactures, by making such a distinction in the duties 
upon them and upon foreign manufactures as to give, in regard 
to price, a clear preference to the former, you will please to con- 
sider, in revising the act, whether that intention be in fact an- 
swered with respect to some of them. I would particularly 
instance in the manufacture of loaf sugar, which, at a time when 
we were under the dominion of Great Britain, was for a while 
very profitably carried on here; but by the British Parliament 
giving a large bounty on the exportation of it from thence, and 
this with a view of putting a stop to our manufacturing it, it was 
imported here so cheap as effectually to answer that purpose. 
The bounty, as I am informed, being still continued, the duties 
on each of these manufactures, and on foreign in general, should 
be so regulated, as to give a decided preference in favor of our 
own; and a like attention should be also had in reference to all 
our manufactures.” pp. 119, 120. 


Mr. Winthrop gives a string of other citations, of a 
similar character, from Governor Bowdoin’s messages, 
the purport of which fully justifies the following lan- 
guage :— 

“Tt is not for me, on this occasion, to discuss the value of what 
has been called ‘the American System.’ Nor would I, at any 
time, disturb the laurels of those among the living to whom its 
paternity has been ascribed. But if any one of later years is 
privileged to wear the title of the father of this system, I think 
I may safely assert, upon the evidence which I have now fur- 
nished, the unquestionable claim of Governor Bowdoin to be 
remembered as its grandfather. 

“ Certainly, if any one desires to know for what object the 
revisal of the old articles of confederation was demanded by at 
least one of its earliest and most prominent advocates in New 
England ; if any one desires to understand whz: was the original 
Massachusetts meaning of the constitutional phrase, ‘ Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce with foreign nations ;’ 
he may read it in language which cannot be mistaken, in these 
messages of Governor Bowdoin.” pp. 121, 122. 


In April, 1786, Bowdoin was again elected Governor 
by a large majority, and again urged the legislature, in 
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his opening address, to make provision for sustaining the 
public credit. It needed no ordinary firmness to give 
such advice, when the pressure of the taxes already im- 
posed was fast driving the people into rebellion. We 
need not repeat here a story so familiarly known as that 
of Shays’s Insurrection, of the vast exertions by which 
it was crushed, and of its indirect but happy result in 
convincing a majority of the nation that a strong central 
government was indispensable, not merely for their well- 
being, but for the preservation of society itself from 
anarchy andruin. Distress and discontent were so gene- 
al that the legislature could not be induced to act with 
firmness, and it was doubtful whether a majority of the 
people did not so far sympathize with the insurgents 
that, at the next elections, they would place the government 
in the hands of men who would grant all that Shays and 
Shattuck demanded. All the hopes of the reflecting and 
judicious portion of the community were centred in the 
Governor, and nobly did he justify their trust. Office 
was not desirable to him except as a means of promoting 
the public welfare ; and he was prepared to lose it and to 
forfeit his own popularity, whenever the interests of the 
State demanded such a sacrifice. After the legislature, at 
a special session which he called, had proved to be time- 
serving and pusillanimous, refusing to declare the disaf- 
fected counties in a state of rebellion, passing a new 
tender law, and publishing a conciliatory address to the 
men who were already in arms against the government, 
he resolved to act upon his own responsibility. He called 
out forty-four hundred of the militia, placed them under 
the command of General Lincoln, and ordered them to 
march, in the depth of winter, against the insurgents. 
Just as the troops were ready to obey, the Commissary- 
General informed him that the necessary supplies could 
not be had without a considerable sum in cash, which the 
‘l'reasurer was unable to borrow. A subscription paper, 
with the Governor’s name at the head of it, was imme- 
diately circulated among the more wealthy and intelli- 
gent citizens of Boston, and in less than twenty-four 
hours the money was obtained, and the troops were on 
the march. ‘The military commander was as prompt and 
decided in action as the Governor had been in his in- 
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structions. Within a fortnight from the time of taking 
the field, and in the middle of a winter of unprecedented 
severity, Lincoln traversed a great part of the interior of 
the State, dispersed the two great collections of the in- 
surgents, took many of them prisoners, and entirely 
crushed the rebellion on the east side of the Connecticut, 
without a drop of blood being shed by the troops under 
his immediate command. Well may Mr. Winthrop say, 
“that to the lofty principle, the calm prudence, the wise 
discretion, and the indomitable firmness of Bowdola, the 
result was primarily due, and that his name is entitled to 
go down in the history of the country as preéminently 
the leader in that first great vindication of law and order 
within the limits of our American Republic.” The elee- 
tions came about in the spring, and, as had been foreseen, 
Bowdoin was turned out of office, and John Hancock put 
in his place. His friends seem to have acquiesced in this 
result; and Mr. Winthrop says it “is well understood 
now, that the ratification of the Federal Constitution by 
the Convention of Massachusetts was unquestionably 
brought about by this concession on the part of his poli- 
tical friends to the demands of their opponents. He 
would have counted no sacrifice of himself too great to 
accomplish such a result.” 


“ But Bowdoin was to be permitted to aid in the accomplish- 
ment of that result in a more direct and agreeable manner. 
Once more, and for the last time, he was to be employed in the 
service of the Commonwealth and the Country. A Constitution, 
embodying the great principle of the Regulation of Trade by a 
General Union, was at length framed by the } National Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, and submitted to the adoption of the people. 
The Massachusetts Convention assembled to consider it in Jan- 
uary, 1788. Bowdoin was a delegate from Boston, and had the 
satisfaction of finding his son by his side, as a delegate from Dor- 
chester. Both gave their ardent and unhesitating support to the 
new instrument of government, and both made formal speeches 
in its favor. 

“The elder Bowdoin coneluded his remarks with a sentiment, 
which will still strike a chord in every true American heart, — 

“* Ifthe Constitution should be finally accepted and established, 
it will complete the temple of American liberty, and like the 
keystone of a grand and magnificent arch, be the bond of union 
to keep all the parts firm and compacted together. May this 
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temple, sacred to liberty and virtue, — sacred to justice, the first 
and greatest political virtue,—and built upon the broad and 
solid foundation of perfect union,—be dissoluble only by the 
dissolution of nature! and may this Convention have the distin- 
guished honor of erecting one of its pillars on that lasting founda- 
tion!” 

“Tt was Bowdoin’s happiness to live to see this wish accom- 
plished, to see the Federal Constitution adopted, and the Govern- 
ment organized under it, and to welcome beneath his own roof 
his illustrious friend, General Washington, on his visit to Boston 
in 1789, as the first President of the United States.” pp. 126, 127. 


Mr. Bowdoin’s age and the state of his health rendered 
this the last public service which he was able to perform 
for his country. What remained to him of life and energy 
he devoted to a resumption of those philosophical inqui- 
ries which had interested his youth, and to a renewal of 
his correspondence with Dr. Franklin. The two friends 
died within a short time of each other, — Franklin on 
the 17th of April, 1790, and Bowdoin on the 6th of 
November, in the same year. “ Rarely has the end of a 
public man in New England been marked by evidences 
of a deeper or more general regret.” 

We have dwelt the longer upon this sketch of the 
life and services of James Bowdoin, because it seems 
to us to present as complete a picture as the history of 
our country can furnish, next to that of Washington, of 
the qualities of character and conduct which should dis- 
tinguish an eminent American politician. Of character 
and conduct, we say; for in point of intellect, Hamilton, 
Adams, Franklin, and others were probably his superiors. 
But no one labored from a purer motive, or with higher 
aims. Otlice was to him a means, neveranend. So long 
as the confidence of his fellow-citizens enabled him to hold 
it to their advantage, so long he would devote to it the 
whole of his time and thought, and the best of his en- 
deavors. When this confidence was withdrawn through 
no fault of his own, he could retire without murmuring 
to private life, and find, in the elegant and thoughtful pur- 
suits of science, more than a compensation for all the 
bustle and show of gratified ambition. Patriotic and 
conservative, firm but discreet, daring and yet prudent, 
he rendered far more to his constituents than he ever 
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received from them, even counting the posthumous honors 
that attend his name. ‘There is no blot upon his fame, no 
record of any weakness in any portion of his public or 
private conduct. The good which he accomplished lives 
after him ; but, perhaps, the greatest benefit which he has 
left to posterity is the history of his life and his stainless 
example. 

We return from the Governor, for a moment, to the 
“ Addresses and Speeches” of his descendant, who is 
emulously treading in his steps. ‘The first speech in this 
volume which was delivered by Mr. Winthrop, in his 
legislative capacity, is an able argument in favor of 
making a grant from the State ‘Treasury to indemnify 
the proprietors of the Ursuline Convent, in Charlestown, 
for the destruction of their building and furniture by a 
mob, on the night of the 11th of August, 1834. It was 
the first “ No Popery” outrage that had disgraced any 
portion of Massachusetts for many years. Strongly as 
the feelings and opinions of a great majority of the peo- 
ple were directed against the Roman Catholic faith, the 
principles of religious toleration and respect for the 
substance and the forms of law were still more deeply 
rooted in their hearts; and therefore, they looked with 
composure, though not with indiflerence, on the erection 
of Catholic churches upon our soil, and on the efforts of 
the Romish priesthood to establish, confirm, and even 
propagate their peculiar doctrines and worship. But any 
form of monachism is particularly repugnant to the feel- 
ings of Protestants; and the establishment of an Ursu- 
line Convent in Charlestown, the first institution of the 
kind in the State, was consequently regarded with pecu- 
liar fear and dislike. Base means were soon used to 
foster this unworthy prejudice. Odious rumors were cir- 
culated affecting the conduct of the inmates of the insti- 
tution; and though an immediate investigation proved 
that they were entirely baseless and absurd, the fury 
which they had kindled in the minds of the populace 
could not be satisfied without violence. The building 
was tenanted only by helpless women and children ; but 
even this consideration could not protect it from an at- 
tack at midnight. ‘The result may be stated in Mr. 
Winthrop’s words. 
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“An institution, established partly for purposes of religion, 
partly for purposes of education, and partly for purposes of charity, 
—an institution established under the laws of the land, and pay- 
ing the price of protection to the government in the prescribed 
form of annual taxes, — was besieged by a mob, sacked, pillaged, 
and burned; and this—not silently, not secretly, not in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye — but by a course of concerted 
measures, openly and publicly carried on for a period of six or 
seven hours in succession, in the presence of thousands of spec- 
tators, while not a single arm was lifted in its defence.” p. 170. 


Mr. Winthrop’s argument in favor of indemnifying the 
proprietors of the Convent was able, eloquent, and com- 
plete. Of course, no one was found bold enough to stand 
up in the legislature and justify the act itself; all admit- 
ted that it was wholly indefensible and atrocious. Even 
before the courts of justice, though most of the perpetrat- 
ors escaped, through defect of evidence or from the reluct- 
ance of juries to convict, one of them was found guilty, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. ‘The only ques- 
tion was, whether the State was fairly responsible for the 
deed, or for not preventing it, and was therefore bound 
in equity to compensate the sufferers. Mr. Winthrop 
based his reasoning upon the broad doctrine, that a com- 
pact everywhere exists between the State and those who 
are subject to it, protection being the consideration on 
one side, and allegiance on the other; if either party fails 
to perform its oblig: ution, reparation is due. ‘The argu- 
ment was conclusive, but it fell upon unwilling ears; 
neither then, nor since, was a dollar of compensation 
granted. Yet the principle upon which Mr. Winthrop 
argued was fully aflirmed, and partly carried out, by a law 
which passed the legislature four years afterwards, mak- 
ing towns and cities responsible to the amount of three 
quarters of the value of any property within their limits 
which should in future be destroyed by rioters. ‘This 
wise act of legislation seems to declare, that the commu- 
nity is bound to do just three fourths of what is right, 
the other fourth being chargeable, we suppose, to the 
weakness of human nature. Massachusetts has not 
always acted in this spirit. While the Stamp Act was 
in force, and during the greatest political excitement that 
ever raged in the Colony, the mob in Boston attacked 
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the mansion of the Lieutenant-Governor in the night 
time, completely gutted it, and burned his furniture and 
private papers in bonfires kindled in the street. The 
Leeidiotane, the next year, composed almost exclusively 
of the political opponents of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and acting under the direction and advice of James Otis, 
who had personal as well as political grounds of enmity 
with him, granted over three thousand pounds in com- 
pensation, this sum being estimated as more than suili- 
cient to cover the direct pecuniary loss. Hutchinson 
appeared in person at the bar of the House, to thank them 
for their liberality. 

That a spirit of the broadest religious toleration and 
of equal justice to all churches and sects is perfectly 
compatible with the most profound respect for Christian- 
ity, and with the opinion that the obligations of reli- 
gious belief are indispensable to hold the bonds of society 
together, was fully shown in the next speech published 
in this volume, which is an argument against the bill for 
allowing atheists to testify in a court of justice. The 
reasoning is clear and forcible, and, as we think, perfectly 
conclusive. ‘The true ground for excluding atheists is, 
that it is neither proper nor safe to allow grave cases, 
affecting property and life, to be decided in our courts of 
justice, except upon the testimony of persons who are 
sworn to tell the truth. ‘To one who does not believe in 
the existence of a God, an oath has no meaning, and he 
is therefore, virtually, not sworn at all. But if one wit- 
ness is to be admitted unsworn, all ought to be so ad- 
mitted; otherwise, the atheist would have an unfair 
advantage, which, in a chancery suit, where the parties 
are allowed to testify in their own cause, would be a 
very important advantage. Consequently, those who 
hold that atheists ought to be allowed to testify, if they 
are consistent, ought to maintain that oaths should be 
given up altogether, — that is, that men in general are 
just as likely to swear to an untruth as simply to utter 
one,— which is contrary to experience and common 
sense. If it be urged, that the exclusion of the testimony 
of an atheist may sometimes occasion a failure of justice, 
the true answer is, that in a community constituted like 
our own, or, in fact, like any civilized community of the 
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present day, not one case in a thousand will be found to 
depend on the testimony of an atheist; and no one can 
reasonably maintain that we ought to run the risk, cre- 
ated by giving up oaths altogether, of a failure of justice 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases, in order to pro- 
vide against such a chance of failure in a single instance. 

We have not space to comment on the other speeches 
contained in this volume, and it is not necessary. Most 
of them relate to topics which have been warmly agitated 
in the community during the last seventeen years, upon 
which public opinion is much divided, and with which the 
debates in legislative halls and in the newspapers have 
made us abundantly familiar. It is little to say that Mr. 
Winthrop discusses them with firmness, moderation, and 
good taste. His argument is seldom complete for the 
reason already intimated; it is adapted to the stage of 
the debate at which it was uttered, being intended only 
to cover the ground which had not been preoccupied by 
other speakers, or which was most likely to influence the 
decision then pending. But so far as it goes, it is able, 
manly, and frank,—creditable alike to the speaker's 
scholarship, decision, and good sense. The volume is 
an honorable record of its author’s long term of public 
service, an explicit avowal of his political opinions and 
preferences, and a fair and creditable specimen of the 
ability with which he has maintained them. 


Arr. [V.—1. Official Catalogue of the Great Exhibition 
of the Works of Industry of all Nations. By Au- 
thority of the Royal Commission. London: Spicer 
Brothers. LS51. 

2. Lectures on the Results of the Great Exhibition of 1551, 
delivered before the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. London. 1852. 

3. The Year-Book of Facts in the Great Exhibition of 
1851. By Joun Timss. London. 18951. 


Turse works give a connected view of the Exhibition, 
of which every one has heard so much. In the Cata- 
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logue, we have a full history of the way in which the 
scheme originated, and the mode of carrying it out, and 
then a description of every article exhibited, written in 
sach case by the exhibitor himself, with notes and expla- 
nations by persons familiar with the processes involved, 
In the Year-Book, we find comments on all the most 
noteworthy objects; and in the Lectures, an interesting 
résumé of the whole, by the highest scientific authorities 
in Great Britain. ‘The accounts published from day to 
day in the ne *wspapers, the wood-cuts in the Illustrated 
Papers, the pictures and panoramas, and the endless list 
of articles on the subject in the Magazines, have made 
most people familiar even to weariness with all the de- 
tails. Still, it may be interesting, now that it is over, to 
compare the plan itself with its execution, and with its 
results. It was undeniably successful. ‘The building 
was erected, and the articles all received and arranged, 
by the time appointed. ‘They were exhibited to 50,000 
people a day, without confusion or difficulty, or loss from 
fire or thieves, or riots, or rain; and the result was a clear 
profit of more than a million and a half of dollars. 

It is difficult to understand now, why people should 
ever have doubted that such would be the result ; why 
they should have feared riots in the building, when much 
larger crowds, and of a much lower class, behave perfectly 
well at a review or a fair;— or why they should have 
supposed a thief would go into an edifice guarded by an 
army of police officers, when it would be so much easier 
to step into a jeweller’s shop. As to the million and a 
half of profit, it must be allowed that the Royal Com- 
missioners showed great mercantile talent. The French 
exhibition of 1849, which suggested the English one, 
was opened to the public gratuitously five days in the 
week; but the English Commissioners not only com- 
pelled every one who entered to pay his shilling at the 
door, but they absolutely “cleared” $4,000 “ by taking 
charge of umbrellas,’ $16,000 by the Catalogue, and 
$27,000 by the ice-cream saloons; and, meanwhile, the 
large money prizes first promised had dwindled down 
into cheap bronze medals. ‘The point least insisted on, 
the Exhibition being ready for opening on the Ist of 
May, the very day originally appointed, seems to us the 
real wonder. 
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But though it was, in its way, so singularly successful, 
it does not appear that the success was of the kind antici- 
pated, or that the Exhibition itself was the thing ex- 
pected ; in fact, it was quite the reverse. It was expected 
that a million, or more probably, two millions, of foreign- 
ers would be collected from all parts of the world to 
study it. But the Commissioners’ Report shows that 
only a very few thousands came, — hardly a larger number 
than the foreign exhibitors themselves, with their friends, 
assistants, and servants, would account for. 

It was expected that novelties of every kind, — new 
substances, new machines and processes, — would be sent 
and exhibited, compared, tested, and, if good, introduced. 
Now we believe the very first thing that would strike any 
workman or manufacturer who should look over the 
Catalogue, would be, that scarcely any novelty whatever 
was exhibited. ‘There were many that might have been 
sent. ‘There are, at least, a thousand new patents taken 
out every year, in this country alone, and perhaps as many 
new processes discovered not of a kind to be patented. 
There is an almost countless number of processes in the 
arts, never yet described in any book, that would have 
been entire novelties to every one not engaged in the 
particular trade or “mystery” to which they belong. 
But they were not sent to the Exhibition. The writer 
in the Year-Book has to dwell on such things as “chain 
cables,” exactly as they were made in 1810; “ Bramah’s 
lock,” that had been twenty years in his shop window ; 
“ Pattinson’s process for desilvering lead,” in use for more 
than ten years; the “ Thames Tunnel Shield,” that has 
been a prominent object in every exhibition these fifteen 
years; and “ Hobbs’s lock,” and “ McCormick’s Reaper,” 
both of which, it seems, had been already exhibited, of 
all places in the world, in Austria. One of the most 
eager panegyrists of the Exhibition in the Reviews can 
find but three real novelties in the whole of the immense 
list. The first is Claussen’s mode of treating flax, to fit 
it for spinning by common cotton-spinning machines. 
But that, one of the lecturers tells us, is no novelty. It 
was introduced eighty years ago, and given up after some 
trial; and the reinvention by Claussen seems likely to 
share the same fate. The second is Mercer’s mode of 
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treating cotton cloth, by dipping it in strong alkali, to 
make the fibre shorten and swell, so that the cloth shall 
become finer and closer, and, if printed, the colors brighter. 
This invention, as far as the lecturers know, has not yet 
had its value tested by the manufacturers. The third is 
neither more nor less than a new kind of Lucifer match. 

It is easy to see why new inventions were not sent to 
the Exhibition. An inventor naturally desires to benefit 
himself by his invention, and he generally finds the safest 
way is to say as little as possible about it;— that is, if it 
is a good one. The inventor of the printing press made 
his first books look as much like manuscripts as he could, 
and sold them as manuscripts, and would never have been 
found out, if he had not offered them at too low a price. 
If he had lived in our day, the only difference would have 
been that he would have patented his invention ; but he 
would have called as little attention as possible to the 
profits of the business, and certainly, would never have 
sent the types and presses to an Exhibition. 

The same spirit, very naturally, actuates whole classes 
and nations. In the first speech, by the Chairman of the 
Commission, at the London city dinner, we are told, that 
the blessings bestowed upon us “ can only be realized in 
proportion to the help which we are prepared to render 
each other;” the necessity of “ peace, love, and ready 
assistance, not only between individuals, but between 
the nations of the earth,” is insisted upon; and, in a later 
speech at York, he says the invitation “ has been received 
by all nations, with whom communication was _ possible, 
in that spirit of liberality and friendship in which it was 
tendered. ” 

Now this liberal and friendly invitation was, in fact, 
a request to the foreign manufacturer to send to England 
every peculiar machine, process, er contrivance he had, 
and teach the English workmen how to use it,—the 
foreigner paying all the expense himself. The iron 
manufacturers in this country are suffering from the com- 
petition with the cheaper labor of Great Britain, and 
necessity has forced them to learn to economize in a 
variety of ways, which, as yet, in Great Britain, they know 
very little about. ‘This doctrine of peace, love, and ready 
assistance would require our iron masters to send out 
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men, at their own expense, to teach the English workmen 
these improvements. And the doctrine does not apply 
to the other side. As soon as the Englishman is taught, 
he is at perfect liberty to use his knowledge, and it is cer- 
tain he will use it, immediately, to undersell his teachers 
and ruin their business. It is curious, in this connection, 
to read the motto on one of the designs for the prize- 
medals: —“ Britannia orbis terrarum industriam fovit.” 
Our manufacturers did not seem to appreciate properly 
this cherishing process. 

Colt’s repeating pistols were exhibited there by the 
manufacturer, very naturally, as it was his business to 
sell them in London, or anywhere. But it was at once re- 
marked by the ‘Times, that it was very fortunate they had 
been sent, or else, in the next war, the American sailors 
would have boarded their vessels, each man armed with 
a pair of these revolvers, and have cleared the decks as 
certainly as if they had brought Paixhan guns w ith them. 
Why should not our men clear their ene my’s decks in a 
sea-light, if they can? What possible object can we 
have, as a nation, in assisting to arm British seamen ? 

The foreign manufacturers seem generally to have 
taken this sort of view of the friendly invitation. Any 
English iron master would give thousands of pounds to 
learn the secret of the Russia sheetiron. The Russians 
sent them many samples of the iron, but they did not 
send them the secret. There was plenty of Sevres and 
Dresden porcelain and Bohemian glass sent, but not the 
least hint at the mode of making and coloring the porce- 
lain and glass. ‘lhe English glass-makers, too, sent their 
wares, but they sent no receipts. Bramah and Chubb 
sent their locks; but the interesting part of the matter, 
the mystery of lock-picking, would never have been 
brought to light, but for the accident of Mr. Hobbs 
having a lock there, so expensive that he saw he could 
not introduce it, unless he could first destroy all confi- 
dence in the cheaper, old-fashioned ones which he found 
in the shops. 

But while there were so many objections to sending 
any thing really new and interesting, there was the 
strongest inducement to send every thing that was 
second-rate and unimportant, — every thing that needed 
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advertising to sell it. The inducement was strong 
enough to bring together the greatest number and variety 
of objects ever put under one roof; all sorts of things 
good to eat, or to drink, or to wear, or to live in, or 
to be carried about by, or to look at,— from a group of 
statuary to a string of beads ; and, however else they dif- 
fered, they were all alike in one respect, — they were all 
things which people wanted to sell. The Exhibition, in- 
stead of being, as it was intended, a collection, scienti- 
fically arranged, of all the materials and machinery 
and products of the useful arts, was more like an im- 
mense shop-window, in which people put exactly those 
goods which they found could not be got rid of without 
vigorous advertising. ‘The lecturers praise the disinte- 
restedness of some parties, who sent samples of coal ore 
and other things, the sale of which the Exhibition could 
not benefit ; but they admit the number of such disinte- 
rested people was very small. One lecturer calls it a great 
bazaar, where “the whole world of manufacturers ” 
offered their wares “to the whole world of customers ;” — 
a statement which suggests a reason for our manufac- 
turers not going to the expense of sending their wares 
thither, — our customers being all on this side of the 
water. It is pleasant to find that the assignment of so 
absurdly large a space as was assigned for specimens 
from the United States, was their own blunder, not ours. 
It was not asked for. 

The prize-medals, too, spoken of with great respect at 
first, got to have no other value than that of advertising 
cards. One lecturer admits, that, in his opinion, as re- 
wards of merit, they were a fallacy. There were 2,918 of 
them given out; and the mode in which they were dis- 
tributed does not seem exactly adapted to encourage the 
highest industrial efforts. Prince Albert got two medals ; 
the Pacha of Egypt, the Government of Spain, the Bey 
of Tunis, and the Government of ‘Turkey, one each. 
The prize for life-boats was given, not to any inventor or 
builder of life-boats, but to the Duke of Northumberland, 
for a collection of other people’s models. W. Bond & 
Son’s invention for a new mode of observing astrono- 
mical phenomena received the same council medal as 
Count Dunin’s infinitely absurd automaton -figure for 
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tailors to try coats on. ‘The same prize-medal was given 
for “ Bailey’s statue of a nymph,” and “ Simms’s equato- 
rials ;” and for a “ ham,” * pickles,” “a shirt,” * tallow,” 
a “towel,” anda “ broom.” 

It was expected that the Exhibition would be a great 
school for workmen, where each man would study out all 
the machines and processes that could be of use in his 
own trade. One of the lecturers says, “ for the first time, 
has been placed within their grasp” — the humbler and 
working classes — “ a knowledge of what has been done, 
what is doing, and by whom.” It is possible the work- 
ing classes understood this matter pretty well before ; but 
if not, the Exhibition was no place to learn in. No Man- 
chester workman would think of stopping to look at the 
imitation cotton-mill they got up in the Exhibition. No 
machinist would care to see the collection of lathes and 
planing machines, when he could see whole acres of just 
such machines in any manufacturing town. Work- 
men went to the Exhibition, certainly; but it is not 
necessary to suppose they went there to “study. The dia- 
monds, and the crystal fountain, the stuffed animals, and 
the Queen, might have attracted them. It is certain, that 
workmen and all utterly refused to attend the lectures 
given while the Exhibition was going on, to explain the 
objec ts they were supposed to have come there to study ; 
and out of the 50,000 daily visitors, it was impossible to 
get decent audiences. 

The real use of the Exhibition, it seems to us, was 
exactly the one never hinted at as a possibility by the 
originators of the scheme. It did not bring out novelties, 
it did not establish the doctrine of peace and love ; there 
seems no probability that it will act, as expected, * as an 
antidote to war,” and it has not improved the arts of peace, 
or taught the workmen any thing, so far as yet appears ; 
but it evide ‘ntly did teach the scientific men a great deal. 
In these lectures, by men of science, on the results, we 
think there is observable an une asy consciousness of the 
extent of the workman’s knowledge,— almost a doubt 
whether it was not for the workman to teach them, rather 
than for them to teach the workinan,— very diflerent from 
the lofty tone generally assumed by scientific lecturers, 
when they undertake to teach practical men about com- 
mon affairs. 
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There is an irreconcilable difference of opinion on 
these points between the learned and unlearned classes. In 
our own country, the best authorities as far as learning 
can go, have said, “ our arts have been the arts of science, 
built up from an acquaintance with principles;” “the 
application of philosophy to the arts has made the world 
what it is at the present day;” “the first great step in 
modern science was to enter the workshop, and superin- 
tend its operations.” ‘The Chairman of the Commission 
for the Exhibition says, “ science discovers these laws, 
and industry applies them,” the precedence being always 
given to science ; and in Dr. Playfair’s lecture, given after 
he had studied the Exhibition, we still find “ science has 
been a prime cause of creating for us the inexhaustible 
wealth of manufactures.” 

These are not the opinions of the workman, perhaps 
from his ignorance and prejudice; but it is worth con- 
sidering also, that they are, notoriously, not the opinions 
of the manufacturer, and he is not prejudiced. ‘The 
manufacturer is just as ready to be taught how to make 
money by the scie ntific man, as by the workman. But 
while he gives merely a respectful assent to the assertions 
of the former, he is ready to risk his reputation and his 
fortune on the accuracy of the other’s observations. He 
believes that the arts are in advance of the sciences, 
that science cannot superintend the workshop; and, if he 
has attended to the subject at all, he is apt to believe 
that, as a general rule, it is industry, and not science, 
that has discovered these laws “of power, motion, and 
transformation.” His opinions imply no disrespect to 
science. Science is good for its own sake; and the old 
philosophers, when they insisted that it ought to be stu- 
died only for its own sake, were certainly nearer the truth, 
than these modern ones, who dwell exclusively on its 
petty applications in every-day life. 

There cannot be a fairer way of examining this ques- 
tion between the workman and the scientific man, than 
to study this Catalogue, to see what the workman can do, 
and then the Lectures, to see what the other class have 
to say. ‘The classification is so admirable that it makes 
even the Cats logue easy and instructive reading ; and it is 
perfectly English in its character. ‘The French had tried 
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to classify “ chemical, mechanical, economical,” and, other 
arts ; and at another time, “ alimentary, sanitary, and vesti- 
ary,’ which sound something like the new names they 
once gave the months, —* nippy,” “ slippy,” “ dippy,” Xc., 
according to the English translation. The English took 
four classes, — Raw Materials, Processes, Manufactured 
Products, and Works inthe Fine Arts; and then subdi- 
vided them again and again, into such groups as commer- 
cial experience had proved to be convenient. 

Now, when we try to trace the good eflects of science 
on the arts, we have to begin by giving up the whole of 
the fourth section, or the Fine Arts. Neither science nor 
industry has added any thing to the resources of the 
artist for these thousands of years. The ancients cut 
marble and cast bronze as well as the moderns, and 
sculptured granite and porphyry much better. ‘The Hin- 
doos, the lecturer on India says, have always understood 
the use of diamond-powder, in cutting hard stones, better 
than the Europeans do yet. There has been an enor- 
mous advance, certainly, in the facility of multiplying 
works of art by engraving, stamping metals, pressing clay, 
daguerreotyping, and electroty ping. But it is unpleasant 
to have to believe, that art itself is injured and deadened 
by these very facilities. For all our masterpieces, we 
have now to go back to a time when modes of copying 
were unknown, or diflicult and little used. And these 
facilities have not even diflused the knowledge and enjoy- 
ment of the Fine Arts through a wider circle than for- 
merly; in spite of the endless cheap engravings, wood- 
cuts, and statuettes, most persons would doubt whether, 
of the fifty thousand people collected any day at this 
Exhibition, there were as many able to appreciate a fine 
statue, as would be found in a similar crowd in old Roine 
or Athens. 

In the Useful Arts, there are many processes which 
might better be ranked among the Fine Arts, as their 
sole object is to please the eye ; calico-printing and figure- 
weaving, for example ; and it is admitted by the lecturers, 
that, as to these processes, whether or not they have been 
directed by science, they have not been advancing. ‘The 
lecturers and newspaper writers, the School of Designs 
Committee, the public generally, all agree, that the Euro- 
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pean manufactures were utterly inferior, in point of taste, 
to the silks, and shawls, and carpets, the embroidery and 
jewelry, of Persia and India, where the arts have been 
stationary for thousands of years. And the point of taste 
is the only one for comparison. Infinite labor and inge- 
nuity have been spent in contriving cheap processes of 
putting eight or nine colors at once on a piece of cloth ; 
all to no purpose. ‘The cloth is no better, and the eye is 
not pleased half as much as by the work of the Hindoos 
or Turks, with only two colors. 

In another way, these arts, by their progress, often 
destroy the very pleasure they were intended to produce. 
There are many of the products of the arts, the principal 
merit of which is their costliness; to contrive a way for 
making them cheaply is contriving to destroy their value. 
The singular interest everybody took in the precious 
stones in the Exhibition was much commented on. It 
was not merely the money value of these objects, else a 
bundle of bank notes would have done as well. It was 
not their brilliancy; the Kohinoor itself was not as bril- 
liant as its glass model at another table. Perhaps it was 
the uniqueness of the specimens, — the feeling of the difli- 
culty or the impossibility of obtaining similar ones, — 
the same feeling that gives interest to a pencil-sketch as 
compared with an engraving, or carved stone-work as 
compared with iron castings. But the feeling exists in 
every one. If the border of a cashmere shawl could be 
made in a loom as cheaply as a piece of blanketing, 
nobody would be the better for it. It would degrade 
cashmere shawls to the level of blankets, and nobody but 
an Indian would wear one. 

Of course, whenever an industrial process or product 
is found to be no better now, in Europe, than it was 
thousands of years ago, in Greece or Egypt, or than it is 
now in India or China, we are sure that science has had 
nothing to do with it, or at least, need not have had any 
thing to do with it. Accordingly, in the third section, 
“ Manufactured Products,” — we may throw out “Jewelry, 
and similar articles of luxury,” and “ 'Tapestry, lace, and 
embroidery.” ‘Then, “ Decorative furniture” must also 


be put aside; for, from Wilkinson’s book,it would seem 
probable, that we are as yet little in advance of the old 
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Egyptians in this respect. In “ Cotton,” it is certain we 
are behind the Hindoos. ‘They sent a piece of cloth to 
the Exhibition, a yard wide and ten yards long, that 
weighed about three ounces. And they understand, too, 
the niceties of dressing the cloth, and making up the 
weight, when they please, with starch, as well as any 
European manufacturer. ‘The lecturer says that, 2,600 
years ago, a law was passed in India, forbidding their 
putting in more than ten per cent. of “ Devil’s dust.” 

In * Silk,” the Chinese are not surpassed. In “ Shawls,” 
the Hindoos were not equalled. In “ Leather,” the lee- 
turer says, “if Simon, the tanner of Joppa, had been able 
to send leather to the Exhibition, no doubt he would 
have carried off a medal.” “ Paper,” it seems, came from 
China, by the way of the Moors in Spain. As to * Cut- 
lery ” and * Hardware,” all that can be said is, that iron 
has taken the place of bronze. In“ Glass,” the Europeans 
cannot boast of progress till some one has equalled the 
Barberini vase and the glass mosaics from Egypt. The 
modern improvement of casting plate glass was the in- 
vention of a workman in a glasshouse. ‘The improve- 
ments in making glass for optical purposes, it is well 
known, were not made by an optician or an astronomer, 
but by a Mr. Guinand, who got his living by making 
little bells for repeating watches. In “ Porcelain,” we are 
not beyond the Chinese for the material ; and as to color- 
ing, Mr. Brogniart said, in L801, that every single inven- 
tion had been the work of the artisans. 

It is obvious that the remark of the lecturer about 
Simon of Joppa might be very much extended. He 
might have said that a similar Exhibition, if got up some 
thousands of years ago, would have been very nearly 
equal to this one of the nineteenth century, and very 
much like it, as far as the products only are concerned. 

With the processes, it is just the reverse. It is as 
diflicult to find a process that has not been improved, as 
a product that has been. Nearly every thing is made 
more cheaply, or with less labor, than formerly. Every 
modern improvement, from a printing-press to the elec- 
trotype, is an improvement to save labor; and in old 
time, there was little demand for these labor-saving im- 
provements. India, and Egypt, and Europe too, to a 
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late date, were slave countries; and labor-saving ma- 
chinery is never invented in slave countries. Whatever, 
as philanthropists, we might wish to believe, slave labor 
is undeniably cheap labor, as the experience of Cuba and 
Jamaica shows pretty fully. 

To go back from the last section in the list to the first 
thing described in the Catalogue,— the best thing, per- 
haps, in the Exhibition, — the Building itself. Was that 
a triumph of science? The official account says, it was 
projected by Mr. Paxton, who began life as a gardener’s 
apprentice, and was afterwards a head gardener, — and 
carried out by Mr. Fox, who had been a working mecha- 
nic, and Mr. Henderson, a plain business man; and that 
the people who opposed it, and who proved by their sci- 
ence that it could not stand, and nearly frightened the 
public from venturing into it, were, according to Mr. 
Fox’s account, men of high scientific attainments, the 
Astronomer Royal being the most prominent among them. 
It is often said, in such a case, that the inventors really 
were, and must have been, men of science, whatever had 
been their past history. But this is only quibbling on 
the words science and knowledge. Dr. Black and Mr. 
Watt both discovered the facts with regard to the latent 
heat of steam, and at about the same time. But the first 
was a philosopher in search of new scientific truths ; the 
other was a half-taught mechanic, thinking of nothing 
but making a fortune by patenting new contrivances for 
using steam. ‘l'o use Prince Albert’s classification, in 
the first case, it was a discovery of “science,” in the 
second, of “ industry.” 

Take the first division of the first section, “ Mining and 
quarrying,” “ Metallurgy and mineral products ;” the lee- 
turer, Dr. Playfair, asserts that “science is essential to 
progress in this department.” But we think he fails to 
show that the progress hitherto made has been due to 
science, or that, in fact, science has had much to do with 
the matter. He begins with what is to us the most 
important mineral of all,—coal. Nobody knows how 
soft coal was first brought into notice; but as to anthra- 
cite, the facts are well ascertained. It was not the geolo- 
gists, or chemists, who first called attention to its good 
qualities. In Bakewell’s Introduction to Geology, (1828,) 
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the writer laments that the coal of South Wales is anthra- 
cite, and therefore cannot be used. Anthracite was then 
in common use in Pennsylvania; and the Welchmen 
have since found out pretty well how to use it at home. 

In connection with coal, the lecturer, of course, has to 
mention the safety lamp. ‘This, certainly, was the inven- 
tion of a philosopher, and the pertinacity with which it 
is always brought forward, intimates that such inven- 
tions are not very numerous. As to its utility to the 
miner, it certainly has not prevented colliery explosions ; 
scarcely a week passes without one. In consequence of 
having these lamps, the men are induced to work in 
places that no one would think of entering with a naked 
light; and when there, if a single miner uncovers his 
light, or lights his pipe by sucking the flame through the 
wire cover, or if he drops his lamp, and a single mesh ot 
wire is broken, or if a current of gas blows against it, or 
a particle of coal is inflamed by resting on it, the mine is 
blown up. 

When the lecturer comes to the metals, he lays great 
stress on a new mode, invented by Professor Platt- 
ner, for working poor gold ores; but it is not pretended 
that it will supersede the regular processes of washing 
and amalgamation, — processes that are at least 2,000 
years old. He then calls attentionto Pattinson’s patent 
method of desilvering lead, simply by melting the lead, 
and allowing it to cool slowly; nearly all the silver is 
found in the little portion of lead that cools last. It is 
easy to explain the reason, now the fact is discovered ; 
but he does not show that the process was an applica- 
tion of science. It might be questioned, whether, a dozen 
or twenty years ago, before Mr. Pattinson tried the ex- 
periment, a chemist would have felt sure whether the 
lead that cooled first, or that which cooled last, would 
have contained the most silver. 

The art of making iron is one above all others in which 
to look for the application of science; because it is car- 
ried to the fullest development only in highly civilized 
countries; and accordingly, the lecturer selects it as 
an example * of the teachings of chemistry.” It was 
well represented in the Exhibition, as far as the products 
of the manufacturer are concerned, though, to be sure, 
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there was scarcely any thing there that could not have been 
as well seen in the iron stores. ‘The locomotive tires, and 
the rails, with the wearing part made of hard crystalline 
iron, and the rest of tough fibrous iron, which the lecturer 
mentions as novelties, according to the Patent Office 
Reports, are by no means new. Dr. Playfair does not 
explain, and it is certain, that, as a scientific man, he 
‘annot explain, how it is that a manufacturer can make a 
bar of iron crystalline or fibrous at pleasure. ‘The iron 
paper from Bohemia was the only real novelty, and one 
of no very obvious value. 

But as to the teachings of science ; the first thing is, 
to find the ore bed, and science is not needed for that, for 
the beds in Europe were discovered long before there was 
any such science as Geology, and the important ones in 
this country were all known and worked before Geological 
Surveys were thoughtof. 'The next thing is, to determine 
the value of the ore when mined. Chemistry has tried 
her hand here ; innumerable analyses of ores have been 
made; the manufacturer has been perfectly ready to be 
taught, if the chemist could teach him. But we believe 
the result is, that he finds it safer to rely, and in fact, does 
rely, most on the opinion of the workman, who judges 
mere ly by hiseye. It is said that, in Cornwall, the same 
prac tice pre rvails in buying and selling copper ores. It 
is not so surprising, e ither, that the manufacturer should 
thus judge ; for his object is to know the value of a pile ot 
ore weighing a thousand, or ten thousand, tons. An 
analysis of a piece as big as a pea is worth nothing, 
unless one is sure that the little piece selected was an 
average sample of the whole heap; and there is no 
other way of judging of this but by the eye; so that the 
two processes come to about the same thing. 

Besides, science itself is at fault. The French chemists 
confess they can find no difference between the ores from 
which the Dannemora iron, the best iron in the world, is 
made, and the ores alongside, that are of so poor a quality 
as not to be worth raising. Then, in smelting the ores 
after they are mined, the chemists have done their best 
to assist, by analyzing the pig iron and the slag produced 
by the furnaces; but to no purpose whatever. ‘The only 
rule to be found in the books is, that the workman should 
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put into the furnace as much ore “as she will bear,” and 
then as much limestone “as she needs,” judging of both 
by his eye. 

Dr. Playfair says of the smelting furnace, “ The cold 
air blown in at the blast lowers the te mperature and 
compels the addition of fuel.” “ Science pointed to this 
loss, and now the air is heated before being introduced 
to the furnace.” “Could science do more?” We be- 
lieve the fact is, science had nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. Instead of pointing to the loss, it certainly 
was always laid down in the books, that the colder and 
denser the air, the better; and the advantage of heating 
it was discovered entirely by accident, by a Mr. Ne sil- 
son, engineer for a gas company, at a smith’s forge. It 
might be doubted, from the sentences quoted, whether 
Dr. Playfair himself understands the subject as yet; for 
he does not seem to have considered, that it must take 
just as much coal to heat the air before it goes into the 
furnace, as was formerly required to heat it after it got in. 

In answer to his question, “ Could science do more?” 
he says, “ Prof. Bunsen, in an inquiry in which I was 
glad to afford him aid, has shown that she can;” and he 
gives an account of their analyzing the gases escaping 
from a blast furnace, and proving that they could be used 
for heating the steam boilers. ‘These investigations were 
not begun until years after nearly every furnace in this 
country that used steam power, from Maine to the Mis- 
souri lron Mountain, had introduced this very process. 
There can be no mistake about the dates, for they were 
proved in court, in a late patent case in Philadelphia, 
the patent being for this very invention of heating steam 
boilers by the waste gases. 

After all, the natural metals are of very little use in the 
world compared with the artificial ones, —the alloys. We 
do not use pure copper, zine, tin, or even iron; but brass 
and bronze, pewte r, type-me ‘tal, cast iron, and steel. The 
best bar iron, even, is always analloy. ‘The great and in- 
dispens: ible use of the metals is for cutting tools; and pure 
iron, or copper, or tin is not as good for this purpose as a 
sharp stone. Now, these alloys are not scientific disco- 
veries ; science cannot even explain their composition. 
No European understands very well how the ancients 
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made their bronze chisels, if they were of bronze, or how 
the Chinese make their gongs and mirrors. Dr. Playfair, 
apparently, did not discover Mr. Estivant’s secret for 
making brass, which received the great medal. From 
what he says of it, it is evident that it is not enough to 
know the ingredients; there is a further mystery in the 
compounding, as there is in making a bowl of punch. 

A few years since, the best chemical knowledge in 
Great Britain was brought to bear on the subject of mak- 
ing steel ; a costly and elaborate series of experiments was 
made, and the results all published in the Philosophical 
Transactions; and the only eflect was, to give currency 
for a time to * silver steel,” and “ platinum steel,” which 
the manufacturers have since found to be mere follies. 

In the next division, “ Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
processes and products,” there was not much exhibited 
that had any general interest. ‘The lecturer, curiously 
enough, considers the Exhibition may be of great value 
to the manufacturer by calling attention to the beauty of 
the crystals of prussiate of potash, sulphate of copper, 
&e., and by inducing ladies to use them as drawing-room 
ornaments. He says, “if the tide of fashion should set 
in that direction, an additional impetus will be given to 
industry among the manufacturing chemists.” He must 
have a strange idea of the extent of the chemical manu- 
factures in Great Britain. As to the drugs, it is com- 
monly understood that the important medicines were not 
discovered by the learned, but either got into use nobody 
knows how, or were adopted from the example of savage 
or half-eivilized nations. In fact, as far as unprofessional 
people can see, science does not show to advantage in 
the history of medicine and surgery. Inoculation and 
vaccination were opposed by the doctors, in solid column : 
and there are curious stories told, also, of the drummer- 
boys in the armies knowing how to cure flesh wounds by 
“sucking” them, hundreds of years before the army sur- 
geons found out the right mode of treatment. 

Among the chemical processes exhibited, the great 
novelty to the public was the artificial essences of pears, 
pine apples, and other fruits. ‘The pine apple ice-cream 
in the saloons, it seems, was flavored, not with pine ap- 
ples, but with something prepared from a mixture of 
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sugar and putrid cheese; the flavors of the Jargonelle 
pear, apricot, greengage, and other fruits, were imitated 
by processes equally extraordinary ; and the Lecturer says, 
“ All these are direct modern applications of science to an 
industrial purpose, and imply an acquaintance with the 
highest investigations of organic chemistry.” His ae- 
count, though, leaves it in doubt whether it was the con- 
fectioner or the chemist who first discovered that the 
pineapple flavor could be obtained from putrid cheese. 
We do not know which is the true story. 

As to the next two classes, “ Vegetable and animal 
substances used as food, or in manufactures,” —cer- 
tainly we do not owe the knowledge of the utility of 
these substances to science. Dr. Whewell says, “ ‘Tea, 
cotlee, tobacco, sugar, cotton, have made man’s life, and 
the arts which sustain it, very diflerent from what they 
were in ancient times;”’—thanks to commerce, not 
science. Men did not wait for naturalists to teach them 
what animals could be domesticated, and how the breeds 
could be improved. ‘They knew how to graft and bud a 
tree, and when to tap it, before the philosophers knew any 
thing about the motion of the sap. Preparing the sub- 
stances for food, or the great art of cookery, is not the 
work of scientific men. ‘The art of preserving them, in 
the modern style, in air-tight canisters, may be an appli- 
cation of science, but certainly would not be a very difh- 
cult or far-fetched invention for a skilful cook to make. 
The new meat-biscuit, that attracted so much attention, 
made of fresh beef boiled down, kneaded with flour, and 
baked, was invented not in a European laboratory, but 
at Galveston, in Texas. In the list of processes for pre- 
paring these substances for use in manufactures, the 
great modern invention, every one would agree, is that 
of vulcanizing India rubber. By merely rubbing toge- 
ther India rubber and sulphur, and heating them with 
certain precautions, a totally new substance is produced, — 
something that will neither melt nor freeze, nor be at- 
tacked by acid, or oils, — nearly as hard as metal, and 
yet more elastic than the India rubber it was made from, 
It is a chemical discovery, certainly ; but the mere state- 
ment of the process shows it could never have been dis- 
covered by a chemist; he would not have tried the expe- 
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riment, it would have appeared so silly and hope- 
less. 

In the second grand section, “ Mechanical Inventions, 
we should have a right to look, if anywhere, for the ap- 
plications of science. ‘The diflerent divisions were repre- 
sented very unequally, as might have been expected. 
There was an abundance of musical, surgical, and philo- 
sophical instruments, and contrivances for domestic use, 
—all sorts of things that were small, and pretty, and 
such as it was desirable to advertise. On the other hand, 
wind-mills and water-wheels, of course, could be sent 
only in the shape of models. Steam-engines are gene- 
ally too bulky and costly to be sent to an exhibition; 
and the leading manufacturers are also too few, and too 
well known, to care for the advertising. ‘There were 
several engines there, but by no means e snough to give a 
fair representation of the different kinds now in use, even 
in England alone. 

As it was the business of the Lecturers to report on 
the objects exhibited, they were led to say scarcely any 
thing on the most important point of all in this de- 
partme nt,—the modes of obt: aining power from wind, 
water, and steam. No doubt, they would have claimed 
all these modes as applications of science, for they com- 
monly are so claimed,— the steam-engine, in particular. 
It may be worth while to look, for a moment, at the ad- 
mitted facts in the history of these inventions, to see 
whether they sustain the claim. 

Wind-mills, it is admitted, were invented by the millers, 
and left to them to manage, until at last the mathemati- 
cians happened to take up the subject, and investigate 
scientifically the proper shape and angle of the sails. But 
Smeaton says he found the mill the mathematicians 
produced would grind only eight bushels of corn, while a 
common unscientific Dutch mill, of the same size, would 
grind sixteen. 

As to water-wheels, in England and this country, the 
millwrights were left pretty much to themselves. They 
introduced most of the different kinds of wheels now 
used, so long ago that their history is forgotten ; and they 
knew how to select, in each case, the best wheel for the 
purpose. If a cheap, light wheel, running fast, was 
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wanted, in a place where workmanship was expensive, and 
water power abundant, they used an under-shot wheel, or 
a tub wheel. But if it was an object to economize wa- 
ter power, they always used an upright wheel, and put 
on the water, with as little shock as possible, at about 
“half past ten,” —that is, at that point in the cireum- 
ference corresponding to half past ten on a clock-face. 
These facts are all admitted in the books, and it is also 
admitted, now, that the makers were right in their selec- 
tion. But in scientific works, attention is not often called 
to a striking instance, in France, of the effect of applying 
science to this subject. ‘The mathematicians there de- 
monstrated, to their own satisfaction, that an under-shot 
wheel, where the water acted by the “shock,” always 
was, and, in the nature of things, always must be, more 
eflicient than one of these “ gravity” wheels, where it 
acted only by its weight; and, it is said, they succeeded in 
inducing the millers to take out their “ gravity ” wheels, 
that would give practically sixty per cent. of the total 
possible effect of the water, and put in these “ impulse” 
wheels, which would give but thirty per cent., and that 
the effect of their “ teachings ” can be seen in some parts 
of France even to this day. 

Again, to see the eflect of applying science, take the 
history of Barker's recoil mill,in England. After various 
contradictory conclusions had been arrived at by the 
scientific men who discussed the subject, we find Davies 
Gilbert, Esq., President of the Royal Society, undertaking 
to give it the coup de grdce. Me demonstrated, by mathe- 
matical reasoning, that “the recoil engine cannot, in any 
case, be employed to advantage.” It is employed, though, 
and very extensively, in Scotland and this country, and is 
found to be about as efficient a wheel as can be made. 

In the modern Turbine, science certainly has been ap- 
plied to advantage ; but science was not necessary to its 
invention, for, in some of its forms, it is but a slight 
modification of the old Danaide of the French millers ; 
or to enable a millwright to understand and use it, for, 
we believe, he would soon learn by experience how to 
draw the curves, and regulate the speed, so as to produce 
the best effect. 

The history of the steam-engine has been written a 
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thousand times; and yet attention is seldom called to 
the glaring fact that its progress was, all of it, due to un- 
scientific men, and was constantly in advance of the 
science of the day. Taking the English account of the 
invention, we have, first, the Marquis of Worcester. His 
“Century of Inventions” shows him to have been emi- 
nently unscientific, passionately fond of mechanical con- 
trivances, but with no love of abstract truth, and not the 
least desire to follow out and explain the rationale of the 
extraordinary ingenious processes he hit upon. ‘Then 
vame Captain Savery, not an educated gentleman in the 
army or navy, but called “ Captain” because he was a 
head miner ;— then Newcomen, a blacksmith, Cawley, a 
glazier, and Humphrey Potter, a little idle boy ; and then 
Waitt, a half-taught instrument-maker, who earned his 
living, at first, by mending fiddles and fishing-poles. It 
is usual to claim much of the merit of his inventions as 
due to Dr. Black, in spite of Mr. Watt’s own assertion 
that he discovered every thing about steam, that he 
needed to know, entire ly by his own experiments ; and 
yet, Mr. Watt’s assertions might be relied on, for he had 
the highest possible character for fairness and candor. 
And as to the progress of the invention being in advance 
of the science of the day, it is suflicient to refer to almost 
any English or American work on the subject, from Mr. 
Watt’s time down to ten or a dozen years ago, to find it 
laid down, that the most efficient engine was a low- 
pressure, condensing engine, in which, of course, there 
was but little chance to gain power by expanding the 
steam, and that the speed of the piston should bear a 
certain strange relation to the square root of the length 
of the stroke. Meanwhile, the practical men in this coun- 
try insisted, as everybody knows, on using high-pressure, 
“expansive ” engines, and running them at a speed utterly 
in defiance of the mathematical rule. And all this while, 
it seems that the practical men were right. In 1845, we 
find William Pole, “ F. R. A. S. &e., Lecturer on Astro- 
nomy and Steam Machinery to the Indian Navy,” telling 
his countrymen that they had been all wrong in this mat- 
ter from the be ‘ginning. He says, “it must startle Kng- 
lish engineers not a little to be told, that the bigh- -pressure 
engine is both safer and more economical in its use than 
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the low-pressure condensing one.” Still, he does, in effect, 
tell them so, and the number of high-pressure engines, 
sent by English makers to the Exhibition, shows they 
have begun to think so too. And as to the speed of the 
piston, the lecturer on mac hinery admits, that engine- 
drivers often run their engines four or five times as fast 
as the rule would allow, and that it must be given up as 
mere nonsense. 

Following the classification of the Catalogue, we come 
now to “ Machines for direct action, including carriages, 
and railway and naval mechanism.” The steamboat, it 
is understood, was invented either by Fulton or Jonathan 
Hulls, neither of whom was supposed to be a particularly 
learned man. Railways were introduced by the coal- 
miners ; and as to the locomotive, the story is well known, 
that Stevenson, the practical mechanic, asserted to a 
committee of gentlemen from the House of Commons, 
that he expected to see engines run more than ten miles 
an hour, and some of the committee afterwards inquired 
of his friends if he were not subject to fits of derangement. 

In hydraulic machinery, there was one modern improve- 
ment, Appold’s centrifugal pump, that received a council 
medal. It looks, though, very much like the other rotary 
pumps, that have been so often invented, and so uniformly 
abandoned after trial. ‘The good old cylinder pump, that 
nothing apparently can ever supersede, was in eve ry-day 
use 3,000 or 4,000 years ago; and yet, in all the books is 
to be found the incredible story, that, 200 years ago, a 
pump-make rmade a sucking puimp fifty feet long, e xpect- 
ing it would work, and had to go to G: tlileo to know w hy 
it did not. A pump-maker must have known how long 
to make his pumps, though he might not know any thing 
about the pressure of the air;—an Indian hunter may 
know nothing about the resistance of the air, but he 
knows perfectly how far his gun will carry. LEwbank, in 
his Hydraulics, suggests that the pump-maker made a 
fifty-feet pump, simply because it was ordered and paid 
for. 

In the same division came the modern power-presses, 
well represented in the Exhibition, and much commented 
on by the Lecturers. Presses were exhibited there, al- 
most as much superior to the hand-press, as this was to 
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the old mode of transcribing ; and, fairly considered, they 
are as great an invention as the printing-press itself. 
The invention of separate types enabled a man to make 
200 copies, instead of one or two, in an hour; and the 
invention of the glue-and-molasses inking roller enables 
a machine to throw off 10,000 in an hour, and very likely 
the number will soon be 50,000. — It all depends upon the 
glue-and-molasses roller, —a most particularly unscienti- 
fic-looking invention ; for the moment this was introduced, 
it was the most obvious thing in the world to put the 
paper on another roller to be printed. 

In this same division are the * Machinery and tools for 
working in wood and metal,” of the utmost importance 
in modern industry, and invented, every one of them, 
according to the Lecturer’s account, by the workmen. — In 
fact, science has had little to do with the whole class of 
automatic machinery. Contrivances to make iron arms 
and fingers perform some process that was before done 
by hand, we should expect, would be made by the men 
who were most familiar with the process, had been em- 
ployed at it themselves, and knew exactly the movements 
required. But after the contrivance had been invented 
by the workman, the scientific men might be expected to 
examine and discuss it, explain the theory correctly, and 
show the workman exactly what it was he had invented. 

Now, take one of the last instances, one of the finest 
modern machines in the Exhibition, — Nasmyth’s direet- 
action steam-hammer and steam pile-driver. Mr. Na- 
smyth takes an upright inverted steam cylinder, and at- 
taches the hammer, a heavy mass of iron, to the end of the 
piston rod ; the admission of the steam raises the hammer, 
and the escape of the steam lets it fall. So far there 
was nothing new; the plan had been suggested by Mr. 
Watt. The whole novelty was in the peculiar and beau- 
tiful contrivance for making the jar of the blow open the 
valves for the next stroke. This machine, patented in 
1842, was brought to the notice of the British Associa- 
tion in 1845, and the theory explained in a way that must 
have astonished Mr. Nasmyth. ‘lhe Lecturer considers 
this “ brilliant invention,” as he calls it, to consist in using 
a heavy weight raised a small distance, instead of a light 
weight raised a great distance, as in the old pile-driver. 
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He says that it requires as much steam to raise one ton 
four feet, as four tons one foot,—to which a mechanic 
would be ready to assent; and then, that four tons falling 
one foot produc e twice the eflect that one ton does falling 
four feet, —a proposition that no mechanic in the world 
will agree to. He makes the old philosophical mistake 
of confounding “laboring foree” with “moving force,” 
—a mistake that no mechanic could ever make. His 
calculations are omitted, for some reason, in the Official 
Report of the British Association; but a verbatim report 
of the lecture is to be found in the July number, L845, of 
the Glasgow Mechanics Magazine. 

With the next division, of * Civil engineering, architect- 
ural and building sr, tellin ” it is not so clear that 
the arts are essentially in advance of what they were thou- 
sands of years ago. Roads and bridges, canals and aque- 
ducts, and even syphons under the bed of a river, are ve ry 
old affairs. It was a “severe strain” to the science and 
art of France, to erect one obelisk in Paris, while the 
Egyptians used to plant whole avenues of them. And 
in building contrivances, there is nothing more elegant 
in a modern house than the manner, seen at Pompeii, of 
warming bath-rooms by hot air in the hollow floor and 
walls. 

Gas-lighting is undeniably modern. It is always seized 
upon as a grand example in the books. Chemistry 
lights our houses with her gas,’ we are told. Now, a 
work in the hands of every gas engineer, * Clegg on the 
Manufacture of Coal Gas,” gives a full history of its 
introduction, and a most instructive one. According to 
this account, it was first used by a Mr. Murdock, who 
was employed at a mine in Cornwall, and then taken up 
by Mr. Clegg, a working engineer, and introduced into 
cotton-mills. Mr. Clegg then came to London, to intro- 
duce it, and science was brought to bear on the subject 
for the first time. Sir Humphrey Davy sneered at Mr. 
Clegg’s plans; Sir Joseph Banks, and other members of 
the Royal Society, reported against them. Parliament 
passed laws interfering with the manufacture. Still Mr. 
Clegg persevered. He laid down the pipes on West- 
minster Bridge, and lighted the lamps every night himself; 
and he forced the thing through at last, in spite of Sir 
Humphrey Davy and the Royal Society. 
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In the next division, comes “ Naval Architecture.” There 

is no pretence that science is the basis of this art. It is 
not supposed that the lines of the yacht America were cal- 
culated by mathematicians, seeking for the “ solid of least 
resistance.” ‘The Lecturer on India finds that the lines 
of this yacht correspond with those of the Sampan of the 
Malayan Seas. She had already been proved to be a 
copy of a Deal fishing-boat, and to be nothing but Mr. 
Scott Russell’s wave-line boat. It is to be hoped it 
will not be denied, that, somehow or other, she was really 
built in New York. In the lecture on Naval Architect- 
ure, there is a fine instance of the assumptions sometimes 
made by learned men in behalf of their class. ‘The Lec- 
turer dwells earnestly on the importance of lifeboats on 
the coast of such a country as England. He gives a full 
history of their invention and improvement, and shows 
that, from the beginning to the end, it was the work of 
boat-builders and shipwrights, — Beeching of Yarmouth, 
Hinks of Appledore, Bromley of Sheerness, and so on; 
and concludes by saying,—*“ it affords additional evi- 
dence that many of the working classes are thinking men, 
and it evinces a desire to improve, that is highly creditable 
to them.” Really, there is a sort of intelligence some- 
times manifested among the working classes, highly 
gratifying for a gentleman to observe. 

The other part of this same division, “ Ordnance, 
armor, and accoutrements,” was exceedingly well repre- 
sented; every thing was there, from the Hindoo chain- 
mail to Colt’s repeating pistols. The Lecturer doubts 
whether they had any right there at all; but we believe 
some one suggested, that, as the Kohinoor and other tro- 
phies of war were exhibited among the products of indus- 
try, it was but reasonable to exhibit the implements of 
the particular kind of industry by which they had been 
procured, Other writers, in discussing the question whe- 
ther they ought to have been exhibited, dwell on the 
stereotyped assertion that the invention of gunpowder 
Was a great gain to the cause of humanity. It is difli- 
cult to see how. Gunpowder, unluckily, is just as eflicient 
on the wrong side as the right, as Punch intimates in his 
picture of a burglar carefully studying the mysteries of 
Colt’s revolver. 

The history of the successive inventions in firearms 
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affords excellent instances of the way in which the same 
thing is often invented, and reinvented, again and again, 
until at last it stands, no particular reason appearing why 
it did not succeed the first time. Inthe Museum of Artil- 
lery in Paris, all sorts of revolving barrels and many-cham- 
bered guns are to be seen, introduced when the old wheel- 
lock was used, again invented with the flint, and again 
with the percussion lock. ‘There is one old contrivance 
there, that has never been repeated, some practical diffi- 
culty being in the way; but it has a charming simplicity. 
Several charges are put at once into the same barrel, one 
on the top of the other, and then fired in succession by 
a sliding lock. 

In the division of “ Manufacturing Tools,” an American 
would naturally look at the cotton machinery, exhibited 
in detail there, in all the processes. It has been said, by 
a high authority, that “not a little of the spinning machi- 
nery is constructed on principles drawn from the demon- 
strations of transcendental mathematics.” And yet it is 
well known that the inventors were Wyatt, a Birming- 
ham mechanic, Hargreaves, a common laborer, Arkwright, 
a barber’s apprentice, assisted by Kay, a watchmaker, 
and followed by Crompton, a weaver. ‘They left nothing 
for the mathematicians to invent but the double speeder ; 
and that, it was proved in a patent case, was invented 
simultaneously by Paul Moody, a mechanic here, and by 
some other man, said to be a workman, in Great Britain. 
The double speeder is the only one of the machines to 
which it is conceivable that transcendental mathematies 
could be applied; and it is not very easy to see there, 
why the four rules of arithmetic would not do as well. 
The yarn is spun, and delivered to the bobbin, at a regu- 
lar rate, and the bobbin must turn just enough faster than 
the flyer to wind it up. Every schoolboy that ever 
wound a ball of twine can see, that, as the bobbin gets 
full of yarn, it winds up more at each turn. Accordingly, 
the fuller it gets, the slower it must turn; and it would 
seem as if, by measuring a full bobbin and an empty one, 
and counting the number of layers of yarn, a workman 
could find out how much the speed should be slackened 
for each layer. 

The power-loom was the only thing wanting ;— that, 
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it seems, was invented by a clergyman, Dr. Cartwright, 
not because he was acquainted with the hand-loom, for 
he says he had never seen one, but because he had seen 
the automaton chess-player,—and as he told his Man- 
chester friends, he was sure it must be easier to make an 
automaton weaving-machine than an automaton chess- 
player. His illustration was a bad one, for it has been 
pretty well proved since, that the chess-player was 
not an automaton at all, but was moved by a man 
concealed in the chest. Still, the argument was unan- 
swerable, though how any one could suppose that a 
piece of mechanism could play chess we cannot imagine : 
a man might as well say he had seen an automaton that 
could guess riddles, or bet on the race-course. It is a 
little curious that Vaucanson, who made real automata, 
also made a power-loom, thirty years earlier than this one 
of Dr. Cartwright’s, and vastly superior to it, though, for 
some unaccountable reason, it was never brought into use. 
In fact, a power-loom wasa trifle to a man who made the 
famous “ Automaton Duck;” at least, if it were, as it was 
said to be, the same automaton that was exhibited in this 
country two or three years since. 

Another automaton exhibited here, which attracted no 
attention, and was slighted as a mere toy, was evidently 
made on the principle of the Jacquard loom for figure- 
weaving, the great “ sight” always for visitors now tothe 
manufacturing towns. Mr. Jacquard, by the way, was 
no exception to the rule that the great inventions are all 
made by workmen. He was a straw-hat manufacturer. 
With the automaton, the visitor selected any one of a 
number of porcelain disks, with questions printed on 
them, shut it up in the drawer of the machine, and the 
right answer was immediately exhibited above. It was 
managed exactly in the same way as the cards in the 
Jacquard loom are used, to bring out the pattern, the 
weaver having no need to know what the pattern is that 
he is to weave. It was quite an old invention, very 
likely older than the Jacquard loom ; for it is well known 
that many of the modern refinements in mechanism were 
introduced in automata, before the y got into use in 
the manufacturing machines. Some of “these automata 
are still unequalled for the delicacy and refinement of 
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their mechanical contrivances. There was a little figure 
that drew pictures, exhibited in Boston a few years ago, 
that, for mere mechanism, was as far beyond a chronometer 
as that is beyond a smoke-jack. ‘The hand was moved 
by levers which pressed on variously shaped wheels in 
the box below ; it would require nice calculation to deter- 
mine the shape of the wheels needed to make the hand 
describe a simple circle ; but when it comes to a com- 
plicated drawing, — for instance, of a man-of-war, which 
the figure drew perfectly, every line in the rigging being 
shown, —the amount of labor required is perfectly ap- 
palling. 

There is one art, naturally suggested by these auto- 
mata, that, like them, had no place in the Exhibition, 
though it well deserved one, either among the Useful 
Arts, or the Fine Arts; and that is, the art of juggling. 
It is interesting, at least, as being one of the oldest arts 
in the world ; and besides, like so many other arts, it has 
often been in advance of science. ‘The jugglers used to 
handle melted lead and white hot iron, hundreds or thou- 
sands of years before M. Boutigny made his experiments. 
The magic bottle, from which any one of a given num- 
ber of liquids can be poured at pleasure, will be allowed 
to be a delicate hydraulic contrivance ; and yet it can be 
proved that it was in use at least two thousand years 
ago, long enough before the science of hydraulics existed. 
But we believe the real use of the art is, as Beckmann, in 
his History of Inventions, says, “ that it serves as a most 
agreeable antidote to superstition, and that popular belief 
in miracles, exorcism, conjuration, sorcery, and witch- 
craft, from which our ancestors suflered so severely.” If 
Beckmann were alive now, he might think the posterity 
of our ancestors was suflering slightly from the same 
cause, and he might be induced to substitute the words 
“scientific belief” for “popular belief.” It was not so 
much the lower class, as it was men of education and 
standing, who believed, a few years since, in Prince Ho- 
henlohe’s miracles and Joanna Southcote’s messiahship. 
It is principally the scientific men now who believe that 
a mesmerized patient can see through a pine board, or a 
brick wall; and even the last phase of “belief,” the idea 
that, at any time, for a quarter of a dollar, a ghost will 
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come into the room and tip over the table, it is well 
known, is not confined to the class of uneducated people. 

To these kinds of * belief,” the study of the elaborate 
French treatises on juggling, in their Encyclopedias and 
Manuels, could hardly fail to act as an antidote. ‘The 
student would find that, at least, there was nothing new 
in the mesmeric exhibitions and the “ spirit-rappings ” ; 
that the juggler had always known how to perform 
them, though whether or not his process was the same as 
that which the mesmerizer and “ medium” used, remains 
to be seen. 

For instance, the Hindoo jugglers have always had the 
art of “snake charming.” By mere gestures, and the beat 
of adrum, they compel a snake to come out of his hole, 
and to come into their basket, —a perfect parallel to the 
exhibitions of the mesmerizers, compelling persons among 
the audience to come up to the stage, by merely willing 
it, and making gestures. ‘The Hindoo trick consists in 
training a tame snake to come to be fed at the sound of 
the drum and smuggling him into the hole just before 
the performance begins; and with the mesmerized pa- 
tient, it is barely possible there may have been some 
slight training beforehand. 

So, too, the jugglers were in advance of the “ biolo- 
gists, in exhibiting muscular rigidity in the patient, in- 
duced by the will of the operator.” It is an old trick 
of the jugglers, when they find they have got a subject 
sufliciently “impressible,” or, to use a more fi uniliar phrase, 
sufliciently “soft,” to tell him, with a certain look and 
tone, that he cannot open his hand; and, true enough, he 
cannot open it, as he asserts and believes. 

Admirable clairvoyant experiments have always been 
performed by jugglers, sometimes by the help of such 
devices as concealed mirrors, or cards so marked as to 
be distinguished by the touch, — more often, by means of a 
well-arranged code of signals with a confederate. And 
as to spirit-rappings and tippings, a very slight acquaint- 
ance with the material resources of the juggler, in the 
way of hairs, wires, trap-doors, &c., would show how they 
could be imitated. No doubt, to make a successful 
clairvoyant, or spirit-medium, a person should possess, in 
a high degree, the peculiar intelligence and tact of the 
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old-fashioned fortune-teller ; but for the mere experiments 
themselves, these treatises show that the most ordinary 
juggling tricks are abundantly sufficient; and so long as 
they are, it seems very idle to talk of ghosts, and “ the 
mesmeric fluid.” It is a cardinal rule in philosophy, 
never to invent a new cause, as long as the old ones, 
known to exist, are suflicient. It would be the easiest 
thing in the world to try an experimentum crucis, and set- 
tle forever whether mesmerism, “ tippings,” &c., were 
mere juggling. ‘The clairvoyant, for instance, might 
prove he could always break the bank, in playing rouge 
et noir, or “ twenty-one,” by knowing the card before it 
was turned up;—the ghost might be induced to pick up 
an apple in the middle of the field, or to trundle a wheel- 
barrow down street in open day. 

Mais revenons @ nos moutons. A great industrial mu- 
seum and school has often been attempted before ; but 
certainly, never on such a scale, or with such advantages, 
as in this Exhibition. It covered eighteen acres of ground, 
and cost millions of pounds; the Queen and the Prince 
gave all their personal influence to it; all the European 
governments aided, and a body of the most distinguished 
scientific men in Great Britain devoted to it all their 
time for months. And yet, as a museum and a school, 
it was, we believe, an utter failure. If it really had con- 
tained, as was intended, all the materials. and all the 
machines, and all the products, of the arts, it would have 
covered, instead of eighteen acres, more than eighteen 
square miles. ‘The machines and tools for working in 
wood or metal, for instance, — the patented ones alone, — 
if placed in a row, with room to work, would extend some 
leagues. Or, take calico printing: suppose there were to 
be exhibited samples of every tree and shrub, every ani- 
mal substance and every mineral, from which the drugs 
are obtained, then all the drugs, and all the processes for 
obtaining them, and all their preparations when obtained, 
all the dyeing and printing apparatus, and all the different 
styles of patterns,— eighteen acres would not give half 
room enough. 

And the museum must be perfect; every process and 
machine, in use and out of use, must be there, or the 
inventor cannot go there to see if his invention be really 
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new; any doubt about its completeness destroys its 
utility. It is easy enough to see, in the manufactories, 
almost all the processes, and in the shops, almost all the 

roducts. ‘The very use of the museum is to give abso- 
lutely all. So far as they go, the manufactories and the 
shops are vastly superior to any formal exhibition. Ma- 
chines should be seen at real work, not at make-believe. 
Manufactured articles must be handled, smelled at, tasted, 
—not merely looked at in a glass case. A wine-grower 
would hardly think of studying his trade by looking at 
the labels of a long row of sealed bottles, standing in a 
museum. 

The plan itself, we believe, was simply, clearly, one 
impossible to execute,—one that no manufacturer, no 
person who knew what manufactures really are, in ex- 
tent and amount of detail, would ever for a moment have 
supposed to be possible. 





Art. V.—1. Speech delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, on the Coinage and Seigniorage Bill. By 
R. M. 'T. Hunter, Senator from Virginia. Wash- 
ington. 1852. 

2. Speech delivered in the House of Representatives in 
Congress, June 15th, 1852, against an Amendment 
proposed to the California Mint Bill, for charging a 
Seigniorage on the Coinage of Gold; and a Report 
on the same Subject. By James Brooks, Represent- 
ative from New York. Washington: Published in 
the National Intelligencer. 

3. The Banker's Magazine and Statistical Register. 
Edited by J. Smira Homans. Volume VL, from 
July, 1851, to June, 1852, inclusive. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 8vo. pp. 1020. 


Ir is now generally admitted, that we are on the eve 
of a great revolution in the commercial world, to be 
caused by a considerable decline in the value of money. 
The precious metals, after maintaining a nearly uniform 
value for over two centuries, are now, owing to a sudden 
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and immense increase of the supply of gold, to undergo 
a great change, not only in their relation to each other, 
but in their value as compared with that of all other 
commodities in the world. This change is not to be a 
merely nominal one. It might seem, indeed, that, as the 
precious metals are a universal measure of value, any 
depreciation of them would amount only to a general 
rise of prices, all commodities being affected in precisely 
the same ratio, so that their relation to each other would 
remain unaltered. This is true; such a change would 
not benefit or injure any one. But all stipulations for 
the payment of money at a future day will be really 
affected to the full extent of the change which the pre- 
cious metals may undergo while the contract is outstand- 
ing. A single instance will enable us to see the vast im- 
portance, in this respect, of a depreciation in the value of 
money. ‘The national debt of Great Britain, that great 
incubus which has been supposed to be immovably fixed 
upon the shoulders of the nation, and which has been 
properly regarded as putting the English people under 
very heavy bonds to keep the peace, as any considerable 
enlargement of it by another war would make the burden 
wellnigh intolerable, — this mountain of debt, should the 
expected change take place, will shrink into a molehill. 
It may all be paid off in a few years, with as little effort 
as it now costs to pay merely the interest. A revolution 
which will have this effect, and a proportional one on all 
other contracts to deliver money at a future day, may 
well be considered a momentous one. 

But though the fact that such a revolution is at hand 
is now generally admitted, people have very vague ideas 
about its nature and probable extent, and about the mea- 
sures which ought to be taken to prepare for it and miti- 
gate the shock. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
consider the subject at some length, especially as it 
affords some beautiful illustrations of the theory of mo- 
ney. The first points to be considered are, the probable 
extent of the depreciation, and the time within which it 
may be expected. Fortunately there is one example on 
record of a perfectly similar change, the study of which 
will throw great light upon the present inquiry. We 
refer, of course, to the depreciation in value of the precious 
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metals which took place over two hundred years ago, in 
consequence of the vastly increased supply from the 
mines of South America and Mexico. 

We do not need to know the whole amount of gold 
and silver which was actually in use in the world, either 
as coin, plate, or articles of luxury, before the discovery 
of America. It is a well-ascertained principle in political 
economy, that the permanent or average value of a com- 
modity depends, not on the larger or smaller stock of it 
which men possess, but on the average cost of its pro- 
duction. If the stock is ever so large, the value of it 
‘annot permanently, or for a long period of years, fall 
below this cost of production ; for, as the labor of obtain- 
ing more would not be remunerated, no more would be 
produced ; and the constant consumption would steadily 
diminish the stock, till the value of what remained would 
rise high enough to pay the laborer for the eflort of pro- 
curing a fresh supply. On the other hand, if the stock is 
ever so small, no one will pay more for any portion of it 
than it would cost him to raise or manufacture the article 
for himself. There may be slight fluctuations of price, 
depending on the fluctuating ratio of the supply to the 
demand; but the steady average value, the point about 
which the price oscillates, never departing far from it in 
either direction, is the average cost of production, 

It is important to recollect this, as some have supposed 
that the great addition to the stock of gold, made by the 
supply from Russia, California, and Australia within three 
years, must cause an almost immediate depreciation of 
its value. But till it is ascertained that this is a perma- 
nent increase of supply, and that the newly-discovered 
auriferous districts will continue for many years to yield 
as much as they have done during the past twelvemonth, 
so as to aflect the average cost of production, the change 
of value must be quite small. 

But this point will be considered hereafter. We have 
adverted to it now, only to prove that the laborious and 
ineffectual calculations, which some have made in at- 
tempting to ascertain how much gold and silver existed 
in the world before the American mines were worked, 
are not needed. Jt is enough if we can form some 
estimate, though a very vague one, of the average annual 
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product of these metals during the Middle Ages, and 
down to the time of Columbus. The data are few and 
uncertain; but they allow us to say very positively, that 
the average annual supply did not then exceed three 
millions of dollars.” 

How much was this increased by the supplies from 
America during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ? 
Humboldt is here the only authority generally relied upon ; 
and as he made very extensive and laborious investiga- 
tions, was well acquainted with all that had been written 
upon the subject, had ready access to official sources of 
information unknown to former writers, was well versed 
in the theory and practice of mining, and critically exa- 
mined some of the most celebrated mines, it is probable 
that his statements are a very near approximation to the 
truth. He tells us that the annual supplies of the pre- 
cious metals obtained from America were as follows. 


Dollars a year 
on an average. 


From 1492to 1500 . . ..) . 250,000 
* 150010 1545. ; : . 38,000,000 
*« 1545to 1600 . . . . 11,000,000 
“ 1600 to 1700 4 ~  « 16,000,000 
* 1700 to 1750 P : . 22,500,000 


“ 1750to 1803 . . . = . 85,800,000 


We see, then, that in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the supplies from America had doubled the annual 
product. In the latter half of this century, they rendered 
it nearly five times as large. Inthe seventeenth century, 
it became over six times, and in the eighteenth, over 
eleven times, larger than it was before 1500. The great 
increase in the latter half of the sixteenth century was 
owing to the discovery of the mines of Potosi, which 
were first systematically worked in 1545. 

How great and how rapid a depreciation of the value 
of money was caused by this vast increase of supply? 
Here, again, the means for forming an opinion are very 
imperfect, being chiefly an extensive and laborious com- 
parison of the prices, at different periods, of certain lead- 
ing commodities, which are in uniform and perpetual de- 


* As late as 1800, Humboldt estimates that all the European and Asiatic 
mines did not yield annually more than five millions of dollars. 
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mand. The staple articles of food, such as grain and 
meat, are the best for this purpose, as it may be presumed 
that they are not often produced in larger quantities than 
are wanted, and as nearly the same amount of labor is re- 
quired for the production of a given quantity of them in 
one century as in another. If a genuine record can be 
obtained of the prices actually paid, at one place, for such 
articles for a long series of years, the variations, if any, 
in the value of the precious metals during those years 
may be deduced from it, allowance being made, of course, 
for any alterations of the quantity of pure metal passing 
under the same denomination of coin, and for the state 
of the coinage, whether worn and clipped, or fresh and 
perfect. Such a record is found in the accounts of Eton 
College, and in the lists of prices collected by Bishop 
Fleetwood and M. Dupre de St. Maur. The conclusions 
deduced by various writers from these accounts do not 
agree very well; but the variations do not materially 
affect the result for the purpose which we now have in 
view. We select the computations made by Adam Smith, 
as they were made with great care and knowledge of the 
subject, and have been generally accepted by later 
writers on political economy. 

Adam Smith says the American mines do not seem 
to have produced any eflect upon prices till after 1570, 
though the mines of Potosi had then been actively worked 
for a quarter of a century. Between 1595 and 1620, 
silver fell to about one third of its former value; and 
about 1636, it had fallen to one fourth part of that value, 
where it has remained with little variation almost to the 
present day. Before 1570, a quarter (eight bushels) of 
wheat of middle quality was sold in’ England, on an 
average of a long period of years, for about fo ounces 
of pure silver; about 1600, (still taking an average of 
many years, so that the very good and very bad crops 
may offset each other,) the price had advanced to a little 
over siz ounces; about 1636, it had risen to nearly eight 
ounces. ‘The present average value of a quarter of wheat 
in England, since the repeal of the Corn Laws, does not 
vary much from forty-three shillings, which contain 
almost exactly eight ounces of pure silver. 

Comparing these results with the table already given 
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of the annual product of the precious metals, we find, 
1. That doubling the annual product of money for half a 
century had no effect on its value, or did not raise prices at 
all; 2. That making the annual product five times as great 
had no effect upon its value for five-and-twenty years, after 
which time, however, the value gradually fell to one third 
of what it had been; 3. That thirty-six years after the an- 
nual product had become over six times as great, the valu 
had fallen to one fourth of its former amount; 4. That 
from 1636 to 1846, tivo hundred and ten years, the value 
of the precious metals underwent no material alteration, 
though meanwhile the annual supply of them had become 
eleven or twelve limes greater than what it had been before 
the discovery of America. 

Such was the result of the only experiment recorded in 
history, which enables us to form any conjecture as to the 
probable eilect upon the money market of the vast addi- 
tion which has been made to the annual supply of gold 
within a few years by the discoveries in Russia, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia. ‘lo make the comparison clear 
and obvious, we have stated the results in their broadest 
form, or with the fewest limitations and doubts ; we shall 
afterwards have considerations to suggest which may 
materially modify the conclusions to be drawn from this 
statement. ‘The figures for the other term of the compar- 
ison may be found in a former article; but as they are 
there given only in ‘Troy weight, and with reference to 
the single question as to the relative value of the two 
precious metals, it is worth while to bring them together, 
and state them over again, in Federal money. One 
pound Troy of pure silver equals about $15.57. One 
pound ‘roy of pure gold is almost exactly $248.00, ac- 
cording to the present value of the eagle. 

About the year 1800, the annual supply of gold 
amounted to $12,648,000, and of silver to $36,289,008 ; 
making a total of $48,937,008, ‘There is reason to be- 
lieve that the large portion of this product, which was 
furnished by the American mines, was rather increased 
than diminished up to ISLO, when the contest began 
which finally produced the independence of the Spanish 
American colonies. ‘The revolutionary troubles, and the 
proscription of the old Spanish families to whom the 
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mines chiefly belonged, caused the works in many cases 
to be abandoned, and there wasa great falling off of the 
product. Mr. Jacob estimated, that, for the twenty years 
ending with 1829, they did not yield annually over 

$20,000,000, or conside ‘rably less than half of their for- 
mer product. But he evide ‘ntly exaggerates the falling 
off; and the estimate which Mr. McCulloch formed in 
1834 may be safely extended to the whole period, mak- 
ing the annual supply from all parts of the earth to be 
$30,000,000. Soon after 1834, the gold product of the Rus- 
sian mines and washings began to swell the amount very 
rapidly, so that Mr. McCulloch aflirmed, in 1845, that if 
the supply from this source should continue a few years 
longer, it would cause a fall in the value of gold as com- 
pared with silver and with every thing else. In 1847, it 
had raised the annual supply from all parts of the w orld 
to $67,000,000, making it nearly one third larger than it 
had been in 1800. But what was this to the astounding 
results produced by the discovery of the Californian and 
Australian gold washings? The estimates already given 
make the total product of gold for the present year to 
be $138,3584,000, and of silver about, $39,900,000, forming 
a total of $178,284,000. 

Bringing together these amounts, and using the nearest 
round numbers, as we are dealing only with estimates, 
we have this table. 

Annual average. 

From 1800 to 1809...) . S-849,000,000 
* 1810to0 1836 . . . . 30,000,000 
« 1847 Clr lal Se ee 67,000,000 
“ 1852 . . . . « « 178,000,000 


The supply for the present year, then, is nearly six 
times larger than the annual product twenty years ago, 
and about three and a half eg larger than the greatest 
amount obtained in any one year before 1840. As yet, 
little perceptible effect has hed produced upon the mar- 
ket value, because the increase has been very sudden. 
But even if we allow that the maximum has been ob- 
tained, it may reasonably be concluded, should there be 
no material falling off for five years longer, that there will 
be a steady but slow depreciation in the value of gold; 
and should the annual supply be maintained at or near 
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the present amount for a quarter of a century, money will 
sink to a fourth part of its former value, if not still lower. 
There are indications that the maximum has been reached, 
but as yet there are no tokens of falling off. Notwith- 
standing the great increase in the number of laborers, 
the Californian supply this year will hardly, if at all, ex- 
ceed that of 1851: and then the amount obtained in 1853 
from this source will most probably be lessened. The 
deficiency, it is true, will be made up by the product of 
the Australian washings, which, so far as we can judge 
from the result in California, have not yet yielded the 
largest annual supply of which they are capable. It may 
be safe to estimate, that, for a few years longer, the in- 
crease in one quarter will offset the diminution in the 
other. 

The great difference between the experiment which was 
tried two or three centuries ago, and that which is now in 
progress, is, that, in the former case, far the greater part 
of the addition which was made to the world’s stock of 
the precious metals was in silver, while nearly the whole 
of the present increase is in gold. And this is a very im- 
portant difference, as regards the question of the proba- 
ble long continuance of the enlarged annual product. 
Silver is obtained by mining, and the veins which are 
worked are most frequently found to grow richer as they 
are followed into the bowels of the earth. The expense 
of working them increases as we descend, but the stead- 
ily increasing product is more than an offset for this en- 
larged cost. Gold, on the other hand, is generally ob- 
tained by washing from «a superficial deposit of gravel 
and sand. It is chiefly found in what the geologists call 
“the drift,” and in a stratum of it of no great thickness. 
Being thus spread out over a great extent of ground, and 
lying at or near the surface, almost any number of persons 
can be engaged in obtaining it without impeding each 
other’s operations. If, also, as is the case in California, 
and to a great extent in Australia, the land in the auri- 
ferous district has been but imperfectly, or not at all, ap- 
propriated either by individuals or the government, — if 
itis in the main open to all comers, as the Great Bank is 
to all fishermen,— then, large as the district may be, it will 
soon be covered with gold-hunters. ‘The most promis- 
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ing localities will be quickly exhausted ; and then, every 
year, the labor of gathering the shining dust will increase, 
and the returns will diminish. The experience of Cali- 
fornia is conclusive on this point. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the average gains of each washer are now considerably 
less than they were two years ago. ‘T'rue, the first search 
is generally imperfect, and a second washing of the 
same gravel, with more care and method, may afterwards 
yield a fair profit. So, also, the solid rock, though it be 
tough quartz, in which the gold spangles now found in 
the drift were originally imbedded, may be crushed and 
ground by heavy machinery, and a supply of auriferous 
sand and gravel be thus obtained by artificial means, in 
addition to that which natural agencies have spread out 
over the surface. So we may not anticipate that the 
gold-fever will subside as rapidly as it rose, or that the 
gold- bearing districts will ever be completely exhausted. 
Still, two processes must always be more laborious and 
expensive than one, and the ground will no longer be 
open to every comer, though he has no other capital than 
a stout pair of arms, and a great capacity of enduring 
fatigue. When the business is all reduced to pounding 
up primary or metamorphic rocks with machines which 
are yet to be invented, and to washing gravel for the 
second time, it is reasonable to expect, that, although capi- 
talists may get a fair return for their enterprise, the 
steamships will no longer bring home gold at the rate of 
three or four millions a month. 

Taking all these considerations into view, together 
with the fact that we have now three great gold-bearing 
regions to depend upon, so distant from each other as Rus- 
sia, California, and Australia, it will not be deemed in- 
cautious to anticipate, that the annual supply of the pre- 
cious metals will not fall below a hundred millions of dollars 
for many years, and that, within a quarter of a century, this 
supply will depreciate money to one half or one third of its 
present value. 

Very good reasons have been given why the discovery 
of the American mines, and the influx into the market of 
eleven times as much silver as before, did not reduce its 
value in the same proportion, but only in the ratio of 4 
to 1; and why, when the ratio of the quantity of silver to 
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that of gold was as 45 to 1, the ratio of their values was 
only as 1 to 15. In commerce and the arts, chiefly on ac- 
count of its inferior cost, silver has been far more gene- 
rally in use than gold. It has supplied much the larger 
portion of the currency of all nations. With some 
nations of the East, the Chinese for instance, gold is not 
used at all for this purpose. Even on the continent of 
Europe, silver is, in many cases, the only legal tender, gold 
being merely an article of merchandise, which is sold at 
an agio that fluctuates from week to week, though, of 
course, few people will refuse to receive it in payment. 
Silver, again, is much in use as plate and for other arti- 
cles of luxury; all but the very poorest families in this 
country have at least a few silver spoons ; and the aggre- 
gate existing in this form, in plate, watches, pencils, Xc., 
probably much exceeds the quantity which circulates as 
money. Gold is in some use for trinkets, but in very little 
for plate, except by crowned heads. Silver must always 
be used for the smaller pieces of money, at least until 
gold has fallen much below its present value. Our gold 
dollar piece is inconveniently small, and will not proba- 
bly come into general circulation, unless there should be 
some alteration in its form. 

The general principie is, that the value of money falls 
in precisely the same ratio in which its quantity is in- 
creased. If the whole money in circulation should be 
doubled, prices would be doubled ; if it was only increased 
one fourth, prices would rise one fourth. This is not the 
case with commodities generally, the value of which 
does not vary in the same ratio with the excess or defi- 
ciency of the supply; because the desire, being for the 
thing itself, may be stronger or weaker, and the amount 
of what people are willing to expend upon it, being always 
limited, may be very unequally affected by the difficulty 
or facility of attainment. But money is desired as the 
means of purchasing every thing, and the demand for it, 
therefore, consists of every thing which people have to 
sell. 

The principle, however, even in the case of money, 
holds good only under the supposition that the quantity of 
commodities, the number of exchanges, and the number 
of people having occasion to effect exchanges, remain 
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unaltered. Otherwise, if there be an increase in either 
of these respects, the quantity of money being unchanged, 
the value of that money will rise; or if that money is 
increasing, the increase in these other respects may neu- 
tralize, wholly or in part, the depreciation of that money. 
This was the case after the discovery of America. ‘There 
was an immense enlargement of commerce and manufac- 
tures at that period, and a great improvement in the 
modes of living. The discovery of America itself, and of 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope, and the colo- 
nization of the West by Europeans, greatly enlarged the 
demand for money. Before 1500, vastly the larger por- 
tion of the people were engaged in agriculture; they 
raised most of the articles which they needed by their 
own labor, and obtained many others by direct barter. 
Afterwards, many were diverted into commercial and 
manufacturing pursuits, and the consequent division of 
labor greatly increased the number of proper mercantile 
exchanges. The middle classes now first came into notice 
as a distinct power in the state. As wealth advanced, 
luxury grew apace. ‘The actual consumption of the 
precious metals, by abrasion of the coin, the wear of plate, 
lace, and trinkets, by plating and gilding, and by losses 
through shipwreck or fire, became considerable. 

It is easy to perceive why, under such circumstances, 
the supply having become eleven times as great, the value 
fell only to one fourth of what it had been. On the other 
hand, why the value did not advance again, in the cen- 
tury during which the supply was nearly stationary, 
though commerce, wealth, and luxury were still rapidly 
increasing, is a point which requires explanation. But 
as society advances, means are discovered for economiz- 
ing the use of money. ‘The vast extension of credit ; the 
establishment of banks, and especially of savings’ banks, 
which bring together and keep in active use a vast num- 
ber of small sums, which would otherwise be hoarded or 
lie dormant in the hands of individuals ; the circulation 
of bank-notes, checks, and bills of exchange, which per- 
form nearly all the functions of money; and, more than 
all perhaps, the introduction of accounts current among 
traders, by which purchases are set off against sales, and 
commodities are thus virtually bartered for commodities, 
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money being needed only at the final settlement, and then 
only to a trifling amount, —all are expedients for complet- 
ing exchanges without the actual transfer of coin. Only 
the rapidly extended use of these e xpedients could have 
prevented a considerable rise in the value of mone y, and 
consequent fall of prices, between 1810 and L840, when 
the annual supply of the precious metals was much dimi- 
nished, and the operations of commerce gret itly enlarged. 
Is it probable that the etlect of the present vastly in- 
creased supply of the precious metals will be, to any con- 
siderable extent, retarded or neutralized by an increased 
demand for money, through the growth of luxury and 
trade?) We see no circumstances like ‘ly to produce this 
result, except the colonization of the gold-bearing regions 
themselves: and even this can have comparatively littl 
influence. ‘These countries, it is true, are very distant 
trom the world’s great centres of commerce and wealth, 
and their population grows with marvellous rapidity. In 
all distant colonies, and especially in those formed under 
the excitement of searching for gold, the various expedi- 
ents for economizing the use of money are slowly intro- 
duced and imperfectly developed. ‘Time is needed to 
import the machinery of banking and all the refine 
ments of trade, and especially for the establishment of 
confidence in the community, so that large operations 
can be conducted upon cre dit. For many years, at least, 
California and Australia must use chie tly a hard money 
currency, While large amounts of bullion “will be in tran- 
situ, — wandering about, as it were, from one country to 
another, to find where they will be of most value, — be- 
fore they pass into active circulation as currency. But 
these circumstances can impe ‘de the result only for a few 
years ; they cannot materially lessen or we ‘aken it. Per 
fect as the machine ry of trade now is, and perfectly as it 
is understood, no country which is colonized by commer- 
cial nations can remain far behind the mother land in 
the use of money-saving expedients. It seems most pro- 
bable that the general principle will hold, that the valu 
of money will fall in the same ratio in which the average 
annual supply of it is increased, 
Leaving all these preliminary considerations, then, we 
come to the main question;— Is there any thing in the 
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prospect of a great dec ‘line in the value of money to cre- 
ate serious uneasiness and alarm? We suppose ‘that the 
decline will be gradual, that it will be spread over many 
years, that at least a quarter of a century must elapse 
before it can be completed. There will be a rise in the 

prices of all commodities, with a corresponding increase 
in wages and salaries. Labor will be higher paid, both 
because it will be more productive, or in other words, the 
articles it produces will have a greater nominal value, 
and because the cost of living will be greater, so that, if 
wages and salaries did not rise, the labor could not be 
had. ‘The rise of prices being general, will consequently 
be only nominal; that is, one commodity may be bartered 
for another on just the same terms as before. If, now, 
when flour is five dollars a barrel, it takes five barrels of 
flour to buy one coat, after money has fallen to one half 
of its present value, the coat can still be had for five 

barrels of flour; but it will then be said to be worth fifty 
dollars, and the flour to be ten dollars a_ barrel, — 
of five. In this narrow view of the subject, therefore, « 

so far as this eflect extends, no one will be directly bene- 

fited, and no one directly injured. 

With respect to outstanding obligations, or contracts 
to deliver money at a future day, the case will be differ. 
ent. If | borrow one hundred dollars at a time when 
that sum will purchase twenty barrels of flour, or an 
equivalent amount of other commodities, and am not 
called upon to repay it till money has so far fallen in 
value that the sum will buy only ten barrels, the debt is 
really cancelled by returning only one half of the value 
which was borrowed. ‘To this extent, therefore, every 
one will be benefited so far as he owes money, and will 
be injured so far as he has money to receive. But in 
either casé, he will be affected only by the amount of the 
depreciation which takes place in the interval between 
the contraction of the debt and its payment. If twenty- 
five years elapse before the depreciation is completed, and 
if it take place uniformly, or at the rate of two per cent 
a year, then all promises to pay, which have not more 
than a year to run, will not be aflected to the extent of 
more than two per cent. Now, vastly the larger number 
of contracts that are made in the ordinary course of busi- 
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ness, are completed within the year; they will not be so 
much affected by the general decline in the value of mo- 
ney as they often have been by the common fiuctuations 
of interest, and by changes in the price of particular com- 
modities. Often, within the last ten years, money has 
been borrowed when the current rate of interest did not 
exceed five per cent. a year, and the time of repaying it 
has come when it could with ditlieulty be had at one per 
cent. a month. We may say, generally, then, that all the 
common transactions of business will not be sensibly 
affected by the great change which is in prospect. 

But all fixed money payments which are now contracted 
for, and have many years to run, will be seriously atlected 
by the coming alteration; that portion of them which 
extends over a full quarter of a century, will experience 
the full effect of it. All government stocks, and other 
stocks yielding a fixed rate of interest, and not bearing 
any obligation to be paid off in a few years, all bank 
stock, and other permanent investments of money yield- 
ing income only under the form of interest, and all pro- 
perty let on long leases at a fixed annual rent, must de- 
cline in value with the money which they represent. 
Such stocks, and the property also, if the lease be a 
perpetual one, when the depreciation is complete, will 
possess only half their present re/ative value. ‘The nomi- 
nal income yielded by them will remain the same, but it 
will only purchase half as many commodities as before. 
There will be no actual loss to the community, for what 
one loses, another gains. ‘The British tax-payer, for 
instance, will profit by the whole amount of the British 
fundholders’ loss. As the depreciation goes on, taxation 
inay be extended pari passu, without throwing any addi- 
tional burden upon the community; and a sinking-fund, 
formed out of the surplus thus obtained, would pay off 
the national debt in less than one generation. As such 
stocks, moreover, are transferable, and frequently pass 
from hand to hand, the total loss upon any portion of 
them will seldom fall on one person; it will be divided 
among many, and thus be distributed among the wealth- 
ier portion of the community, who, profiting in their 
capacity as tax-payers by the depreciation which occa- 
sions this loss, will have no great reason to complain. 
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Life annuitants, persons who have insured their lives, 
mortgagees on long periods, and those who have let pro- 
perty on permanent or long leases, will be almost the 
only class compelled to bear the loss without any direct 
compensation or means of escape. The funds of public 
institutions and of individuals, which exist in the form of 
floating: ¢ apital, or what is usually called “ money at 
interest,” will, of course, sufler the full effect of the de ‘pre- 
ciation; but, as the ownership of real estate is commonly 
connected with the possession of such funds, and as the 


value of real estate will rise even in a higher ratio than : 
the prices of commodities, owing to the general eagerness 


to secure the only form of permanent investment which 
will not be affected by the decline in the value of money, 
the loss in this case will not be generally without com- 
pensation. 

The rates of interest cannot be directly altered by the 
change. If gold sinks to half of its present value, the 
$100 of principal, and the $6 of annual interest for it, will 
be affected in precisely the same ratio; both sums will 
purchase but half as much of any given commodity as 
can now be obtained for them. Being aflected in the 
same manner, and to the same degree, their relation to 
each other will remain unaltered. Indirectly, however, a 
slight diminution in the rates of interest will probably be 
produced. ‘The great addition to the stock of the precious 
metals will appear, at first, in the form of floating capital, 
seeking investment ; it will swell the specie reserves of the 
banks, making them eager to extend the circulation of 
their notes. ‘Thus, until the prices of commodities begin 
to be sensibly aflected, there will be more lenders than 
borrowers, and money will be offered at a lower interest. 
This is the case even now. In consequence of the influx 
of gold, the specie reserves of the banks are distended to 
repletion. ‘The Bank of England has the enormous sum 
of twenty-two millions sterling in its vaults, or nearly 
110 millions of dollars, which is about double the amount 
that is usually considered a safe basis for its circulation. 
On the strength of this large reserve, its charter allows it 
to issue in bank-notes thirty-six millions of pounds ster- 
ling; but all its efforts cannot raise the active circulation 
over twenty-three millions, The Bank of France, also, 
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has specie to the amount of 120 millions of dollars, 
or far more than it needs. Our own Sub-Treasury, or 
government Exchequer, has about seventeen millions ; and 
our banks have more than they know what to do with. 
Supported by these heavy amounts of specie in their 
vaults, the banks of England, France, and America might 
safely increase their issues of notes to a very great extent; 
and they must so increase them, or their profits will be 
much diminished. Accordingly, they press more accom- 
modation upon their customers, and money is offered at 
very low rates. Everywhere there appears to be a super- 
fluity of currency, or of money seeking investinent, which 
must soon produce its usual results. A speculating fever 
cannot be long delayed, and then will come the rise of 
prices, and the old rates of interest will be restored. 

It is only the coin in active circulation which operates 
directly upon prices. What is in the vaults of the banks 
is dormant in this respect, its oflice being only to guard 
the really active portion of the currency against frequent 
and sudden fluctuations. The effects of an influx or 
efflux of the precious metals are first felt on these bank 
reserves, Which so far retard or deaden the shock, that it 
is not even perceptible by the community at large till the 
increase or drain has become very serious. ‘Then, even 
the banks begin to feel the pressure. After an unnatural 
inflation of prices by a speculating fever, the heavy im- 
portations of goods, and consequent heavy exportations 
of specie, so far diminish these specie reserves, which are 
their ballast, that they find they must furl sail, or contract 
their paper issues, if they would not be thrown on their 
beam-ends. On the other hand, an anomalous state of 
things, like that which now exists, creating an immense 
influx of specie, they find their ballast so much increased 
that the motion of the vessel has become sluggish, and 
they cannot force their way through the water unless 
they spread more sail, or induce their customers to bor- 
row a larger amount of bank notes. To change the 
figure, our specie reservoirs are all full now, and they 
must soon find vent, and pour out their fertilizing streams 
over the country. 

It may seem strange, that, as the spirit of speculation 
has usually been rife when but slight temptation was 
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offered, it should now show itself so dull, though there is 
a moral certainty that there must soon be a general rise 
of prices. The reason is, that the prospect of a general] 
and gradual rise of prices does not tempt men into hazard- 
ous enterprises so strongly as the chance of a sudden 
and great enhancement of the price of one commodity or 
several. ‘The report of a war with China may double or 
triple the price of tea in a month; ora rumor of the 
potato-rot and a failure of crops in England may create 
a fever almost instantaneously in the flour market here 
in America. But a gradual enhancement in the money 
value of all commodities will not tempt men to purchase 
largely on borrowed capital. ‘There may be brief and 
violent fluctuations in the relative value of particular 
commodities, while the great movement is silently going 
on, Which slowly enhances the value ofall. It is conceiv- 
ble, and even probable, that the first eflect of this abun- 
dance of capital seeking investment, and the consequent 
diminution of the rate of interest, will be to lower the 
prices of many commodities, instead of raising them, 
because these circumstances aid and stimulate produc- 
tion. More cotton will be spun, because it will be more 
‘asy to obtain capital wherewith to build manufactories 
md keep them in operation. 

It may be readily inferred, from what precedes, that, fat 
from regarding a considerable decline in the value of 
inoney, When produced by natural causes, as a calamity, 
we consider it as a blessing. It will greatly alleviats 
the burden of taxation in many states that are now op- 
pressed by a heavy national debt. Private debts, as well 
as public, will become easier to bear; they will be subject 
to asteady process of abatement, too slow, and compen- 
sated in too great a variety of ways, to occasion any serious 
loss to the creditor, and still aflording a sensible relief to 
all who have payments to make. ‘The greater proportion 
by far of fixed payments is made by those who are en- 
gaged in business or industrious undertakings, to those 
who are enjoying leisure and wealth. Thus, the relie! 
ind the encouragement come to the more active and 
industrious classes, while the loss, small in proportion, 
falls upon those who are most able to bear it. The 
increasing abundance of money, and the steady rise ot 
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prices, stimulate all forms of industry and enterprise. As 
the operations of trade and manufacture are quickened, 
wages tend to rise even in a higher ratio than the prices 
of commodities. ‘Thus the condition of laborers is ame- 
liorated, and the inequality in the distribution of wealth, 
which is the great misfortune of the most prosperous 
nations, is slowly diminished. Hume, long ago, remarked 
that, “in every kingdom into which mone y begins to flow 
in greater abundance than forme rly, every thing takes a 
new face; labor and industry gain life, the merchant 
becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer more dili- 
gent and skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough 
with greater alacrity and attention. But when gold and 
silver are diminishing, the workman has not the same 
employment from the manufacturer and merchant, though 
he pays the same price for every thing in the market. 
‘The farmer cannot dispose of his corn and cattle, though 
he must pay the same rent to his landlord. The poverty, 
beggary, and sloth that must ensue, are easily foreseen.” 
Even so cautious and conservative a writer as MeCulloch 
fully admits the truth of this view, though he adds the 
obvious and just qualification, that the fall in the value of 
money, Which is to be advantageous to a country, must 
proceed from natural causes, and not be an intentional 
reduction by the authority of the state. Apart from the 
obligation to act with good faith and equal justice to all 
classes, Which is incumbent upon every government, it is 
obvious that any measure, having this end in view, would 
occasion a great shock to public and private credit, and 
cause a large amount of capital to be transported to othe 
lands as to places of security. 

Those who were apprehensive that a decline in the value 
of money, produced by the increased supply of the precious 
metals, would derange the operations of business, and 
destroy large amounts of wealth, may console themselves 
by remembering that England, France, and the United 
States have, at no remote period of their history, passed, 
without any very serious consequences, through crises 
similar in character, but more violent and sudden than 
that which is now in prospect. In May, 1857, all the 
banks in the United States suspended specie payments ; 
und the immediate consequence was a depreciation of 
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their paper, or a rise of specie to a premium, differing in 
amount in the various States according to the various 
degrees of solvency of their respective banks, but of which 
the average for the whole country was at least 12 per 
cent. ‘The inevitable result followed, that specie disap- 
peared from the circulation, and all obligations were dis- 
charged in paper, —that is, by the payment of 88 cents 
on the dollar. If a person lent $1,000 in April of that 
year, to be repaid in June, he lent what was in fact 1,000 
silver dollars, each worth 100 cents, and received back 
1,000 paper dollars, each worth only 88 cents. The 
event, of course, Was an act of national and universal 
bankruptcy, every creditor receiving, for an entire dis- 
charge of his debt, only about seven eighths of what was 
due to him. The United States government alone, in 
the exercise of its prerogatives as sovereign, refused to 
submit to this loss, and obliged all its debtors to pay 
specie ;—an act of strict justice, it is true, but one which 
caused it a greater loss by bad debts than it would have 
suflered by consenting to share the loss equally with the 
community. 

This alteration in the value of the currency was far 
more violent, and more sweeping in its effects, than that 
which we have now to expect. It was a depreciation of 
12 per cent., and as it took place at once, it literally 
atleeted a// debts which came due while it continued. But 
a gradual depreciation of two or three per cent. a year 
will have scarcely a perceptible influence on the great 
bulk of business transactions, which involve obligations 
to pay that have only a few months to run. It is more 
iunportant to observe, that the suspension itself, or the ac- 
knowledgment of the depreciation of the currency, which, 
in truth, had already taken place, was felt as a relief. It 
had been preceded by a period of advancing prices, great 
activity in commerce and manufactures, and universal 
prosperity. ‘These high prices could not be maintained, 
because the inflation of the currency had been unnatural, 
and was, therefore, temporary. ‘The suspension came, 
not because the currency had expanded, but because it 
could not expand any further, — because there were not 
gold and silver enough to maintain it at the point which it 
had reached. ‘The distress was caused, not by the decline 
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in the value of money, but by its advance,— by the con- 
traction of prices, ond the restoration of things to the old 
standard. It was felt, not when a debt of 100 dollars 
could be paid off by 88 dollars, but when a debt con- 
tracted by receiving virtually only 88 dollars had to be 
discharged by paying 100. As no such reaction or col- 
lapse can follow, when the rise of prices has been occa- 
sioned by a natural cause, that is, by the augmented 
supply of the precious metals, we shall have, in the case 
before us, the period of prosperity, and a long one too, 
without being obliged to pay bitterly for it afterwards. 

It was just so during the suspension of specie pay- 
inents by the Bank of England, that began in February, 
1797, and continued till 1819. The depreciation, which 
was very gradual for a few years, rose suddenly, in ISLO, 
to 15 per cent., and attained its maximum in 1814, when 
it was 25 per cent. Mr. Pitt, who at first regarded the 
suspension with great anxiety, came afterwards, it is said, 
to be as much delighted with it as if he had found a 
mountain of gold. And well he might be delighted. It 
was this depreciation of the currency which carried Eng- 
land triumphantly through the war,— which enhanced 
rents and profits, gave unprecedented activity to manu- 
factures and commerce, kept the laboring popul: ition em- 
ployed, and therefore quiet, enabled the government to 
raise enormous loans without difliculty, and made the 
people bear, with ease and cheerfulness, an amount of 
taxation which they can now hardly contemplate without 
shuddering. “ It is undeniable,” says a very well-informed 
writer, “ that during the greater part of that period (from 
1793 to IS14) the trade of the country was in a state of 
unexampled prosperity. In no twenty-two years of our 
history, of which we have authentic accounts, has there 
ever been so rapid an increase of production and con- 
sumption, as in the twenty-two years ending with L814.” 
It is not going too far to say, that, without the high 
prices of those years, We ‘ington could not have driven 
the French out of Spain, or triumphed at Waterloo, ‘The 
dark hour came, when, after the close of the war, it was 
thought necessary to take measures to contract the cur- 
rency, restore the former value of money, and submit to 
the consequent fall of prices. “In whatever degree 
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minor circumstances may have codperated, the great and 
mighty source of the distresses felt by all classes of pro- 
ducers has been the transition that took place at the ter- 
mination of the war,—the transition from an immense, 
unremitting, protracted, effectual demand for almost 
every article of consumption to a comparative cessation 
of that demand.” “ There was,” adds Mr. Tooke, « from 
1814 to 1816 (a period of rapid contraction of the cur- 
rency) a very general depression in the prices of nearly all 
productions, and in the value of all fixed property, entail- 
ing a convergence of losses and failures among the agri- 
cultural, and commercial, and manufacturing, and min- 
ing, and shipping, and building interests, which marked 
that period as one of most extensive suffering and dis- 
tress,” 

By a very natural association of ideas, the years 
marked first by a great decline, and then by a rapid re- 
storation, of the value of money, come to be remembered 
only as one period, or complete cycle, of great prosperity 
followed by still greater depression and distress ; and 
men naturally shrink from so cruel an alternation. They 
forget that the prosperity alone is consequent on the depre- 
ciation of the currency, and if this depreciation could con- 
tinue, or become permanent, no reaction, no distress, 
would succeed. It was such a permanent decline in the 
value of money which caused the marvellous develop- 
ment of the wealth and material prosperity of England, 
that took place during the reign of Elizabeth; and it is 
to a decline equally permanent, and perhaps equally 
great, that we have now to look forward. Surely, there 
is nothing in such a prospect to create agitation and 
alarm. We know not what political troubles may grow 
out of this grand monetary revolution, or that it will 
have any political effect whatever; but industry, com- 
merce, and the arts have nothing to fear from it, but every 
thing to hope. 

Coming down again to particulars, it is an obvious 
remark that the decline in the value of money must be 
indicated by a variation in the relative values of gold and 
silver, as the increase inthe annual supply is almost ex- 
clusively of the former metal. This variation will enable 
the legislature, from time to time, to determine the 
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amount of the depreciation which has taken place, and 
by such enactments as the New Gold Bill, passed in 
1834, and the bill which is now pending before Con- 
gress, to adjust the state of the currency to the new 
values of the precious metals. One reason why such a 
variation has not already become more manifest, may be 
found in the change which is now going on in the cur- 
rency of France. ‘The circulation in that country was al- 
most exclusively metallic, as the only bank bills were of a 
very high denomination ; and, till recently, it has consisted 
for the most part of silver, gold bearing an agio of about 
seven in a thousand, and therefore not coming into gene- 
ral use. But the influx of gold from Russia and Cali- 
fornia has now reversed this state of things. ‘The French 
mint has coined a very large amount of gold during the 
last two years, which has entered rapidly into circulation, 
displacing an equivalent amount of silver coin, which 
has been melted up and sent abroad. It is estimated, by 
well-informed French and English writers, that the silver 
thus set free in France alone amounts to thirty millions 
of dollars. ‘To this must be added a very considerable 
supply from this country, obtained in a similar way,— as 
we know from painful experience, our American silver 
coins, of full weight, having generally disappeared, their 
place, for purposes of change, being supplied by the worn 
and clipped Spanish pieces. If the specie reserves of our 
banks could be examined, which, only four years ago, 
contained a large proportion of silver, they would proba- 
bly be found to be composed, in a great measure, of gold. 
If the United States have set free, in this manner, only 
fifteen millions in silver, which is a very safe estimate, 
we have an aggregate, from these two countries, of forty- 
tive millions added to the general stock of silver, which is 
enough to prevent it as yet from rising materially in 
value in its relation to gold. 

The variation in the relative values of gold and silver, 
then, will indicate, in part, the decline in the value of 
money; but, if a change be not made in the mint regu- 
lations of France and the United States, (and, at a later 
day, of Great Britain,) it will not indicate the whole of 
such decline. For, as gold continues to depreciate, a// the 
silver will otherwise be driven out of the currency; and 
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the quantity of silver, thus set free, will depreciate its 
value also, though not in the same ratio as that of gold. 
But a change must be made in the mint regulations, 
since we cannot do without silver for purposes of change. 
The question then arises,—and it is a very important 
one, — how the alteration in the coinage shall be made ? 
Shallit be by adding to the quantity of gold, or by dimi- 
nishing the quantity of silver, which now passes for a 
dollar? If the former course be adopted, the value of 
money may be kept in great part unaltered, the deprecia- ; 
tion in the value of gold being obviated by the increased 
quantity of it which passes under the old denomination. 
If the latter course be preferred, money will fall in value 
as rapidly as the worth of gold is depreciated. In either 
case, frequent changes of the mint regulations will be 
necessary. If, for instance, gold is now worth three per 
cent. less, when compared with silver, than it was four or 
five years ago, the quantity of gold contained in an eagle 
must be increased three per cent., or the quantity of silver 
contained in a dollar must be diminished three per cent. 
In either case, the relative value of the two precious 
metals still tending to change, the operation in a year or 
two must be repeated. The matter might be simplified, 
itis true, by giving up the double standard, and using in 
future but one metal for coinage. ‘Thus, we might coin 
gold only, and at the present rate, putting 232.2 grains of 
pure gold into an eagle, or 23.22 grains into a dollar, and 
allow silver to be bought and sold only as bullion, or at 
whatever rate it might command in the market per 
ounce, Troy weight. Or, gold coins might be dispensed 
with, and only silver allowed to circulate as currency, and 
at its present rate, of 371.25 grains to a dollar. In this 
case, as so much more silver would be needed if all 
money was to be composed of it, its absolute value would 
probably be enhanced ; it would be worth more, not only 
in relation to gold, but in relation to all other commodi- 
ties. 

The question which we are now considering is not one 
of mere convenience or expediency ; we must also see 
what abstract justice requires in all dealings between 
debtors and creditors. ‘Those who are in favor of in- 
creasing the quantity of gold, rather than of lessening 
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the quantity of silver, which now passes for a dollar, may 
argue very plausibly, that a debt ought to be cancelled 
only by the payment of money equal in value to that in 
which it was contracted. If | have borrowed one thou- 
sand silver dollars, or something which could readily be 
exchanged for one thousand silver dollars, | ought not to 
be allowed to cancel the debt by paying one thousand 
gold dollars, after gold has fallen to one half of the value 
which it had when | obtained the loan. 

This argument is plausible, but it is insuflicient. All 
mereantile contracts must be construed literally, or must 
have a specific performance. ‘The law never undertakes 
to guard either party against the evil consequences to 
himself of a change of values which he has not foreseen. 
Such changes are very frequent in mercantile transac- 
tions, and the maxim, caveat emptor, applies to them 
all. If I pay one thousand dollars now, for two hundred 
barrels of flour to be delivered three months hence, and if 
the price of flour falls meanwhile to four dollars a barrel, 
I must not expect that one fifth of the purchase-money 
will be paid back to me; and if the price, on the other 
hand, rises to six dollars, the seller cannot require me to 
make up the difference. Each party must bear the con- 
sequences of his bargain, and of his own want of fore- 
sight. In like manner, if a landholder leases an estate 
for twenty years, at an annual rent of five hundred dol- 
lars, he cannot rightfully demand compensation, nor can 
the lessee ask an abatement, if, in the course of those 
twenty years, the value of the dollars should be altered 
by cireumstances over which neither party had any con- 
trol. According tothe state of the law at the time when 
the lease was made, the annual payment was to be either 
five hundred times 23.22 grains of pure gold, or five 
hundred times 371.25 grains of pure silver. It was a part 
of the contract, that the lessee should have the option of 
paying his rent in either of these forms, the two metals 
in these proportions being both legal tender. It is the 
misfortune of the lessor, but certainly not the fault of the 
lessee, if, when the rent becomes due, the 23.22 grains of 
pure gold will no longer purchase so many commodities 
as before. ‘The latter cannot, therefore, be obliged to pay 
silver; for he bargained to pay gold, if he saw fit. If, in- 
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deed, the government should arbitrarily “raise the stand- 
ard.” as it is termed, or decree that the dollar should in 


future contain only 200 grains of pure silver, instead of 


371.25 grains, equity, if not law, would require the lessee 
to pay his rent in coins of the old standard, or their equiva- 
lent; for the spirit, if not the letter, of his covenant is, not 
to pay what may be called a dollar at any future time, but 
what was really accounted to be a dollar at the time 
when the bargain was made. It is but another applica- 
tion of the same rule of equity, to say, that he shall not 
be held to pay 40 grains of pure gold for a dollar, when 
he covenanted to pay only 23.22 grains. 

Apart, then, from all considerations of expediency. 
it would be an obvious violation of justice, to seek, by any 
change inthe regulations of the mint, to prevent the present 
and expected depreciation in the value of gold from aflect- 
ing the value of money, whether silver or gold, in all coun- 
tries where a double standard exists. Mr. Brooks, of New 
York, has made an elaborate speech and report in Congress 
against the new Coinage and Seigniorage Bill, which, so far 
as it relates to this subject, is wholly sophistical and un- 
sound. ‘The bill had been prepared in conformity with an 
able report from the Director of the Mint, and a strong re- 
commendation from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury; and 
aftera very able speech in its favor from Mr. Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, it had passed the Senate by a unanimous vote 
It prov ides, that the silver half-dollar, instead of 206: 
grains of standard silver, one tenth being alloy, which is 
its present weight, shall contain but 192 grains of such 
silver, — the quarter of a dollar, dime, and half-dime being 
reduced in the same proportion. In other words, the sil- 


ver dollar is to contain, in future, only 345.6 grains of 


pure silver, instead of 371.25 grains, as at present, the re- 
duction being about 7 percent. As silver is undervalued 
in our own present coinage only about two per cent. 
this reduction of the quantity of it contained in a dollar 
overvalues it for the present about five per cent. ‘To 
prevent the new silver coin from driving the gold coin out 
of the market, therefore, the bill further provides that the 
new coin shall be legal tender only to the amount of five 
dollars, and prohibits silver from being deposited at the 
mint for coinage, except by the ‘Treasurer of the Mint, or 
under authority of the United States. 
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The object of the bill, therefore, is to introduce into 
this country the system of coinage which has been tried 
in England for over thirty years, and has been found to 
answer excellently well, especially during the last two or 
three years, when it has obviated the difliculty that would 
otherwise have arisen from the varying ratio of gold to 
silver. ‘The English system is explained by McCulloch 
as follows. 

“From 1666 down to 1817, no seigniorage was charged on the 
silver coin; but a new system was then adopted. Silver having 
been underrated in relation to gold in the mint proportion of the 
two metals fixed in 1718, heavy silver coins were withdrawn 
from circulation, and gold only being used in all the larger pay- 
ments, it became, in effect, what silver had formerly been, the 
standard of the currency. The act of 56th George LIL, regulat- 
ing the present silver coinage, was framed, not to interfere with 
this arrangement, but so as to render silver entirely subsidiary to 
gold. For this purpose, it is made legal tender only to the ex- 
tent of 40s.; and 66s., instead of 62s., are coined out of a pound 
Troy, the 4s. being retained as a seigniorage, which, therefore, 
amounts to 644 per cent. The power to issue silver is vested 
exclusively in the hands of government; who have it, therefore, 
in their power to avoid throwing too much of it into circulation, 
and, consequently, to prevent its fusion, until the market price of 
silver shall have risen to above 5s. 6d. an ounce.” 


“ Under these regulations,” adds MeCulloch, in ano- 
ther place, “ silver has ceased to be a standard of value, 
and forms merely a subordinate or subsidiary species of 
currency, or change, occupying the same place in relation 
to gold that copper occupies in relation to itself. ‘This 
system has been found to answer exceedingly well.” 
Our copper coins, like those of England, are rated 
about 75 per cent. above their real value; but as the 
government alone determines how many of them shall 
be issued, and as they are legal tender to the extent only 
of the smallest silver coin, this over-valuation is not pro- 
ductive of any bad eflect. As no more of them are issued 
than are needed, they do not tend to fall below their nomi- 
nal valuation, they cannot be exported or melted up with- 
out great loss, and the coinage of them aflords a consi- 
derable profit to the government. About $1,300,000 
worth of them have been issued in this country, nearly 
three fourths of which sum is clear profit. 
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Should the new Coinage Bill pass, the profit on the 
manufacture of silver coin, though much smaller in rate, 
will be greater in amount. For a while, it will probably 
defray the greater part of the expense of our whole coin- 
age. We shall have an abundance of perfect American 
coin, for the purposes of change, instead of the miserably 
worn and defaced Spanish pieces which are now current. 
The over-valuation of the new silver coin, which will be 
for the present only about 5 per cent., will prevent it 
from being exported or melted up, while it will not be large 
enough to atlord any temptation to the counterfeiter. It 
will also prevent, for at least two or three years to come, 
the currency from being disturbed by the depreciation of 
gold which is now going on; and it will also supply an 
accurate measure of that depreciation, so far as the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver is affected by it; for as soon 
as the new silver coin begins to disappear, it will be a 
proof that gold has fallen at least 5 per cent. below its 
present re ‘lative value. The depreciation of silver will 
not be excessive, as the relative value of silver to gold in 
the English coinage has been, for over thirty years, as 1 
to 14.288; while in this country, it will be I to L4.884. 
The relation in our present coinage is as 1 to 15.958 ; in 
France, it isas 1 to 15.499. Their true relation, or present 
bullion value, as nearly as can be ascertained, is as 1 to 
about 15.675. 

The reasons for the alteration to be effected by the new 
Coinage Bill are very well set forth in a communication 
to the present Congress from the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

* The relative value of our gold and silver coins is, as already 
stated, as 1 to 15.988; and the bullion value of our silver coin in 
England is 15.716—being a difference of 272 thousandths, 
nearly two per cent. It follows, then, as a matter of course, that 
on all oceasions where the course of our foreign trade requires 
heavy shipments abroad, our silver coin will be first sought after 
for that purpose, even at a premium, and consequently will dis- 
appear from circulation, as it has already done to a very great 
extent. 

“There seems to be but one immediate and direct remedy for 
this evil; and th: ut is the one which has already been adopted in 
Great Britain, of changing the relative value between gold and 
silver coin, by reducing the intrinsic value of the latter. The 
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opinion of the officers of the mint (in which judicious persons, 
whose opinions are entitled to great weight, concur) is, that this 
change could be advantageously made, by making our dollar 
weigh three hundred and eighty-four grains, and the smaller coins 
in proportion ; so that eight hundred ounces of such coin should 
be worth by tale exactly $1,000. The director of the mint, in a 
communication on the subject, says: ‘If such a scale of weights 
were adopted, the relation of silver in such pieces to gold would 
be as 14.884 to 1; and if the present true relation or bullion 
value is about 15.675 to 1, the new proposed silver coin would 
be over-valued by law about five per cent.; a very small advance, 
and far less than in British silver, or in the worn Spanish coin, 
which now monopolizes our circulation.’ 

“In the adjustment of this subject, it will be necessary to con- 
sider the depreciation in the value of gold which may have taken 
place already, or shall hereafter occur, in consequence of the 
immense additional supplies which have been, and will, no doubt, 
continue to be, thrown into circulation from California, Australia, 
and other countries. This consideration might justify a much 
greater present over-valuation of silver coin, as the future depre- 
ciation of gold will probably soon overcome the limit of the pre- 
sent proposed advance. 

“If this plan is adopted by Congress, it of course will involve 
the necessity of making silver coin a legal tender only for debts 
of small amount — say not exceeding ten dollars, which is about 
the same limit (forty shillings) which has been established in 
Great Britain.” 

We fear the bill will hardly pass at the present session 
of Congress, for so many speeches to Buncombe have 
been made in the lower House, and the Presidential elec- 
tion has been so much canvassed, that no time remains 
except for the transaction of ordinary and indispensable 
business. It passed the Senate, as we have said, by a 
unanimous vote; and no opposition has been made to it, 
we believe, among the Representatives, except by Mr. 
Brooks. ‘The arguments which he urged against it were 
such that it is diflicult to consider them with gravity. 
They are directed chietly against one provision in the Bill 
which we have not yet noticed ; — a clause inserted at the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, re- 
quiring a seigniorage to be paid in future on the coinage 
of gold, not to exceed the actual expense of the coin- 
age, and not to amount, in any case, to more than one 
percent. It was estimated that half of one per cent. 
would suilice for this purpose for the present. Since the 
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discovery of the California gold washings, the expenses 
of the principal mint and its branches have been, of 
course, much increased ; and still greater cost will be in- 
curred, if,as is now proposed, two other branch mints are 
established, one at New York, and the other at San Fran- 
cisco. ‘The annual expense of coinage is now about three 
quarters of a million of dollars ; the two new branches will 
raise it to more thana million. A large fund is also kept 
at the Philadelphia mint, in order to pay depositors at once 
for the bullion which they may leave there to be coined, 
instead of obliging them to wait till their own gold is 
minted. If this fund were applied to extinguish an equi- 
valent amount of the national debt, it would save nearly 
$400,000 now annually paid in interest. Adding this an- 
nual charge to the whole cost of coinage, we have an ag- 
gregate of nearly a million and a half, as a gratuity an- 
nually made by the nation to the depositors of gold. Of 
course, so large a bounty attracts to this country a much 
larger portion of the annual product of the washings than 
would otherwise come hither. But it does not stay here 
after it iscoined, and it is not desirable that it should stay. 
The precious metals, in the shape of coin, distribute them- 
selves among the nations of the earth, in exact proportion 
to the wants of each, just as naturally and inevitably 
as water finds its level in a pond. If any country has 
more than its due proportion of them, the prices of com- 
modities are necessarily inflated, the quantity of goods 
imported is consequently increased, and the gold and sil- 
ver are then sent abroad to pay for these imports. It 
would be as unreasonable to expect, that the 125 millions of 
California gold, which have been coined in our mints 
during the last two years and a half, should remain in the 
United States, as it would be in the Californians to wish 
that the whole product of their washings should be kept 
within the limits of their own State, for their exclusive 
use and benefit. Wherever they are unduly accumu- 
lated, they undergo a proportionate depreciation, or in 
other words, cause the prices of other commodities to 
rise; and they are sent abroad to escape such deprecia- 
tion. Every steamer that sails for Europe carries off a 
portion of them; and it is certain that one half, probably 
two thirds, of what has been gratuitously coined in our 
mints, has already left us, and gone where it has already 
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received, or will soon receive, another stamp. A good 
portion of it is safely lodged in the vaults of the Bank of 
England. ‘The expense of shaping it into United States 
coin has been literally thrown away. 

The Director of the Mint and the Secre tary of the 
Treasury, therefore, very properly recomme nded, that a 
seigniorage, suflicient only to defray the actual cost of 
coinage, should be imposed, so that no more should be 
coined than the country really needed. Mr. Brooks vehe- 
mently opposes this measure, on the ground that it would 
cause a larger portion of the gold to be shipped directly 
from California to Europe. Very well; what if it does ? 
What possible advantage can there be, in bringing hither 
more gold than we want, transporting it first from San 
Francisco to New York, thence to Philadelphia, coining it 
there gratuitously at a heavy expense, carrying it back to 
New York, and then shipping it off immediately to Lon- 
don or Paris, where it will be melted up as soon as pos- 
sible, and converted into English or French coins?) Why 
should it not be shipped immediately to the place where 
it is needed, thus saving the entire expense of coinage, 
the cost of much unnecessary transportation, and the in- 
terest on the whole amount for at least two months’ need- 
less delay? Mr. Brooks surely does not suppose, that 
England will obtain the gold, either as bullion directly 
from San Francisco, or as coin by way of New York, 
without rendering a full equivalent for it in other commo- 
dities; or that the United States sufler any loss by allow- 
ing the miner to exchange his gold for other goods. Gold 
is only an article of merchandise, like copper, tin, and 
iron; and, like them, it must be sent to the market where 
it is most wanted, and where, consequently, it can be sold 
to the greatest advantage. Would it be good policy, in 
order to increase the stock of copper in this country, to 
enact that the pig metal should be manufactured into 
sheets, plates, and rods at the expense of government, 
without charge to the owner, who should also receive a 
free gift of the interest on the whole value of the copper 
during the time required for its manufacture? Such a 
law would doubtless bring all the Chilian copper hither, 
to be put into a form fit for use, and England and France 
would then obtain their share of it without any charge 
for the transformation it had undergone. 
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Mr. Brooks unwisely betrays, in his speech, the true 
grounds of opposition to the charge of a seigniorage. 
He says, “I have, in my hands, remonstrances from the 
largest express companies,” who do a large and profitable 
business in transporting gold from San Francisco to New 
York; and he adds, that he opposes the law, “ because 
the mischievous act would reach our commerce, our 
freighting trade at the Isthmus of Panama, our insurance 
offices, our bullion dealers at home, and send the gold and 
silver in one continuous, overwhelming stream to the 
British mint.” ‘To support this allegation, which is per- 
feetly well founded, he introduces an estimate, furnished 
by the “express companies” themselves, of the compara- 
tive expense of transporting $100,000 in bullion from San 
Francisco to New York, and from the same place to Lon- 
don, showing a difference of about $600 in favor of the 
latter route; though, of course, the distance and the risk 
in this case are greater than in the other. ‘The freight to 
New York is 23, while to London it is only 23, per cent. : 
the insurance to the former place is 2, while to the latter 
place it is only 1!, percent. Really, the carriers of bullion 
to New York are very modest; they ask the government 
of the United States to incur an annual charge of nearly 
a million and a half of dollars, in order that they may 
receive 4} per cent. fora service less expensive and hazard- 
ous than that for which their brethren in London charge 
only 3) per cent. We would suggest a compromise. Let 
Congress pay “the largest express companies” an annual 
gratuity of jths of a per cent., (the diflerence of the two 
rates,) on the whole amount of gold now brought to New 
York which would otherwise be sent to London, and 
thus earn a right to charge a seigniorage. ‘The amount 
cannot be more than fifty millions a year, so that the 
gratuity would not exceed $437,500; the nation would 
thus save nearly a million of dollars a year. 

Fearing that his pecuniary calculations might fail to 
convince, the speaker enforces them with some very fervid 
appeals to the patriotism of his hearers, — to their pride 
of country, and love of free institutions. He informs 
them, that the word “ seigniorage ” is “almost unknown 
in our country,” —that “it is not even of English birth, 
but comes to us from the French, and is a relic of the 
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reign of feudality,”—that it was “imposed by the old 
feudal barons as sov ereigns in Europe, called seigneurs, 
—that “this relic of feudality exploded, however, long 
ago,” and is now “ best known among barbarians ;” and, 
to sum up all, that “ seigniorage is fit only for the domi- 
nions of the Grand Seignior.” We wonder he did not 
also remind them, that it is akin to the “ royalty ” which 
monarchs were wont to levy on the produce of mines, so 
that it may fairly be deemed to be of kingly origin, and 
even to have a suspicious savor of Popery. Mr. Brooks 
is patriotically indignant, that “ the golden product of our 
California miners” should go forth to the world “ under 
the impress of British sovereignty,” the glorious stamp of 
the American eagle being eflaced, and the paw of the 
British lion put in its plac e. He* hope s to see the day 
when the rich argosy of silver, now freighted to Engl: ind 
under the British fi: ig, will be freighted to New York, 
under the stars and stripes, increased in quantity ten 
times over.” ‘The force of these patriotic hopes is a little 
impaired, it is true, by the unlucky allusion to the profits 
of “the largest express companies.” But no matter; the 
reasoning is none the less patriotic, and thoroughly Ameri- 
can. ‘The orator ends his speech with this brilliant 
peroration. 


“ Above all, for the sake of national honor or of national pride, 
I beg you to guard your own eagle, your own emblem of sove- 
reignty, from the British lion, and to feel, at least, as the English- 
man feels, when he puts the British emblem upon your gold pro- 
duction, at no cost to the depositor, that he is paid, richly paid, 
for the slight tax on himself, by the universal circulation and 
dominion he thus gives that British emblem the wide world over, 
wherever British gold goes, or Briton travels; for the day is 
coming when the American eagle — I mean no eagle emblazoned 
on any warlike standard — will thus traverse the world with this 
British sovereign, and, if I mistake not, in triumph over him, if 
you throw no obstructions in the path of his victory.” 

The speaker must have great faith in the credulity of 
the House of Representatives in Congress assembled, if 
he supposes that their action can be guided by this patri- 
otic nonsense. 

The confident assumption that the propriety of levying 

I pro} y ying 
a seigniorage is now an exploded fallacy, even among 
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the governments of the Old World, may be very easily 
rebutted. In France, at the close of the last century, the 
charge on gold was fixed at 14 per cent., and on silver, 
at 1J, per cent.; at present, it is only } per cent. on gold, 
and 1} per cent. on silver, being hardly enough to defray 
the actual expense of coinage. In England, the seignior- 
age on gold, it is true, is only nominal, being Ld. on the 
ounce, the Bank being require dd to pay £5 17s. 9d. for 
bullion which is coine d into £3 17s. 10:d.; but on silver, 
as we have seen, the charge amounts to 61) per cent., a 
pound ‘Troy being coined into 66s., of whic h only 62s. 
are returned to the de ‘positor, the other 4s. being re ‘tained 
by the government. Mr. Brooks, indeed, denies that this 
deduction constitutes a seigniorage; to which the sutfli- 
cient answer is, that it is always so called by British 
Writers; that the government returns to the depositor 
only a portion of coin which it manufactures out of his 
bullion, kee ping the remainder to pay for the expense and 
trouble of the process, and that this is the only description 
which can be given of a seigniorage; and that the only ad- 
ditional circumstance in this case, — namely, the fact that 
the government will not coin all the silver that is offered, 
even at this price, —is of no importance, inasmuch as 
the seigniorage is levied on the whole amount which the 
mint sees fit to acce pt. 

This “exploded fallacy” of levying a seigniorage is 
also defended strenuous sly by the writers of highest repu- 
tation in the science of political economy, — by Adam 
Smith, McCulloch, and John Stuart Mill, the last-named 
being a well-known radical reformer, who is not likely to 
be accused of favoring any “ relic of feudality.”. We can 
afford room only for a portion of MeCulloch’s argument 
in defence of the practice. 


‘The reasoning of Dr. Smith, in favor of a moderate seignior- 
age, is quite unanswerable. No good reason has yet been given 
why those who want coins should not have to pay the expenses of 
manufacturing them. Coinage, by saving the trouble and ex- 
pense attending the weighing and assaying of bullion, indisputably 
adds to the value of the precious metals. It renders them fitter 
to perform the functions of a circulating medium. <A sovereign 
is of greater value than a piece of pure unfashioned gold bullion of 
the same weigltt ; and for this plain reason, that while it is equally 
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well adapted with the bullion for being used in the arts, it is 
better adapted for being used as money or in the exchange of 
commodities. Why, then, should government be prevented from 
charging a seigniorage, or duty on coins, equal to the expenses of 
the coinage, or, which is the same thing, to the value which it 
adds to the bullion? Those who contend that the state ought to 
defray the expense of the coinage, might, with equal cogency of 
reasoning, contend that it ought to defray the expense of manu- 
facturing gold and silver teapots, vases, &c. In both cases, the 
value of the raw material, or bullion, is increased by the cost of 
workmanship. And it is only fair and reasonable, that those who 
carry bullion to the mints, as well as those who carry it to the 
jewellers, should have to pay the expenses necessarily attending 
its conversion into coin.” 

The fact that government has a monopoly of the coin- 
age, is a point of no import: ince. It also has a monopoly 
of the post-office; but it does not follow that it should 
carry letters for nothing. The proper charge, in both 
cases, is the actual expense incurred by rendering the 
service to the holders of bullion or to the writers of let- 
ters. 

The objections of Mr. Brooks to the other and more 
important provisions of the New Coinage and Seignior- 
age Bill are hardly worth considering, except to show 
how very crude and imperfect notions exist in the com- 
munity upon the subject of the currency, and how little the 
general theory of money, the various portions of which 
are now as easily demonstrated as any propositions in 
Euclid, is understood. He seems to have a vague idea 
that the effect of the proposed measure will be to depre- 
ciate the currency, or, in the old phrase, to “raise the 
standard ;” and he very properly argues against any such 
proceeding, as virtually dishonest. He apparently forgets 
that, in this case, the depreciation [of the gold coins] has 
already taken place, not by any act of the government, 
but by natural causes, — namely, the increased supply of 
bullion from Russia, California, and Australia; and the 
only question is, how we are to adapt our mixed currency, 
the balance of which has thus been destroyed, to this new 
state of things. Because the new bill makes no provi- 
sion for the manufacture in future of any larger silver 
coin than the Aa/f-dollar, and because the two new halves, 
containing together but 345.6 grains of pure silver, can- 
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not circulate in company with the old dollar, which 
contains 371.25 grains, he complains that it will have 
the practical effect of “ abolishing for currency the dollar, 
the money unit, the very basis upon which the whole 
currency of the United States now stands and has stood.” 
He forgets that very few silver dollars have ever been 
coined, and that, practically, they never appear in the 
circulation. For over thirty years, or from 1805 to 1836, 
the mint did not issue one of them. But the functions 
of the silver dollar, as the money unit, do not depend upon 
its actual presence in the currency, or upon the quantity 
of pure silver which it contains. They would be dis- 
charged equally well, if it were an ideal unit, or if it con- 
taine di either 200 or 400 grains. He quotes the opinions 
of several writers, who “ have contended that silver is the 
money of account all over the world, and the fittest to be 
the standard of value ;” but he does not mention that 
the latest of these opinions is over twenty years old, and 
was predicated upon a very different state of things from 
that which now exists, and which, if these writers could 
have foreseen it, would most probably have reversed their 
judgment. When there was no reason to believe that 
the two precious metals were not equally stable in value, 
the greater abundance of silver caused nearly all writers, 
who preferred a single standard, to favor its adoption, as 
the exclusive measure of value. ‘They adopted it solely 
for reasons of convenience, the higher value of gold for- 
bidding its use for the purposes of small change. Now, 
the vastly increased supply of gold having brought up all 
the questions connected with a decline in the value of 
money, the subject appears in a totally different light, 
and former opinions respecting it are to be reconsidered. 

Mr Brooks argues, that the “degraded or debased” 
silver coin, which would be issued under the new bill, 
would drive the present half-dollars and quarters out of 
circulation. Of course, it would, if any of them yet re- 
main to be driven out. But the point is, that the present 
and increasing depreciation of gold from natural causes, 
and the consequent over-appreciation of silver, have already 
driven out the greater part of our perfect silver coins, and 
substituted for them the worn and defaced Spanish pieces, 
which have lost at least LO per cent. of their nominal 
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value. Since the establishment of our government, the 
mint has sent forth over 77 millions of dollars in Ameri- 
can silver coin, of which it is probable that not 10 mil- 
lions now remain in the country. As Mr. Brooks admits 
that our silver coin has already risen to a premium of 1} 
per cent., (more probably to 2 per cent.,) the residue must 
disappear within a few months, if the new bill does not 
previously become a law; for a profit of L} per cent. is 
quite enough to tempt the bullion dealers to gather it up 
very eagerly, and send it abroad. On every million of 
dollars now sent to Europe, — and we send millions eve ry 
month, — they might gain $12,500, if they could collect 
the million in United States silver coin. ‘The question 
is not, then, whether we shall fall from a silver coinage 
containing 371.25 grains of pure silver to the dollar, to 
one which is nearly 7 per cent. inferior to it in value, but 
whether we shall rise from a worn Spanish currency, 
which has lost from 10 to 15 per cent. of its value, to 
one that is degraded only about 5 per cent. We repeat 
it, the new bill does not, though Mr. Brooks constantly 
implies that it does, degrade, debase, or depreciate any 
kind of money. It only recognizes a depreciation that 
has already ti ken place, from natural causes, over which 
human legislation has no control; and it adopts mea- 
sures to prevent this depreciation from proceeding with 
irregular or undue rapidity. or from throwing our cur- 
rency into unnecessary confusion. For proof that the 
new system is no haz: urdous e xperiment, we have the fact 
that Great Britain adopted it over thirty years ago, dur- 
ing which time, aceording to Me¢ ‘ulloch, it “has been 
found to answer extremely well,” has occasioned no com- 
plaint from the people, and has been a complete preserv- 
ative against the very evil of a debased silver currency 
under which we are now suilering. 

The real purpose in opposing the new bill is to show, 
“that, if we make any change, it ought to be in the gold 
coinage, by increasing the weight of the eagle,” and 
allowing the silver dollar, with its present weight of pure 
metal, to remain undisturbed as the unit of value. ‘This 
is the very course which we have demonstrated to be 
highly inexpedient and altogether unjust. It is an at- 
tempt, by making silver, instead of gold, the future mea- 
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sure of value, to prevent the great decline in the value of 
money, which every one sees to be impending, and to 
which both Great Britain and France are quietly submit- 
ting, not only without resistance, but with apparent grati- 
fication. Mr. Brooks has nothing to urge in favor of the 
attempt except the following extraordinary statement. 


“'To make gold the sole measure of value would be to revolu- 
tionize investments or obligations of debt, by enabling the debtor 
to pay in gold perhaps worth only as one to ten, when he con- 
tracted to pay in gold worth as one to sixteen.” 





The misstatement here is very obvious. The debtor has 
not contracted to pay gold which shall be worth sixteen times 
as much as silver; no such obligation is expressed, none 
is implied, in his contract. He has simply bound him- 
self to pay as many times 23.22 grains of pure gold as 
he owes dollars, be the worth of that gold more or less. 
The law under which he made his contract, and which 
still exists, declares that the coin containing 23.22 grains 
of pure gold shall be legal tender for a dollar. Accord- 
ingly, to increase the quantity of gold in a dollar,—to 
declare, for instance, that it should in future contain 30 
grains,—unless the declaration were accompanied with 
a proviso that all debts previously contracted might be 
discharged by payment of the old coin or its equivalent, 
would be to violate that clause in the Constitution which 
forbids the passage of any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. A debtor no more insures the future value 
of the dollars which he promises to pay, than the grain- 
dealer insures the future price of a cargo of flour, which 
he sells before it has yet come into port. The contin- 
gency of a rise or fall in the value of the article is what 
the buyer knowingly takes upon himself. 

As to the general expediency of the attempt which 
Mr. Brooks here advocates, we need not repeat the con- 
siderations already offered. But there are some particu- 
lar reasons, Why a decline in the value of money, such as 
is now in prospect, should not be regarded with appre- 
hension in this country, but rather as a great addition to 
the future sources of our national well-being. As has 
been mentioned, those countries which have a large na- 
tional debt are most likely to be benefited by the change. 
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The burden of taxation will be essentially diminished, 
while the loss sustained by the fundholders will fall on 
shoulders that are most capable of bearing it, and will 
also be distributed among many, and over a long period 
of years, the frequent changes in the ownership of the 
stocks, moreover, tending to render their real depreciation 
almost imperceptible. For this reason, the coming revo- 
lution in the monetary world seems to be contemplated 
without terror in Great Britain; at any rate, no one hints 
at the expediency of giving up the present exclusive gold 
standard, which exposes the currency to the full shock of 
the alteration. Mr. Brooks would find few advocates 
there of his plan, of making silver the standard, and gra- 
dually increasing the quantity of pure metal in the gold 
coins. Our national debt, it is true, is but small, and 
what little there is, will quickly be extinguished. But 
the debts of the individual States are large, amounting 
in the aggregate to over two hundred millions of dollars, 
a large portion of which is owned in Europe. ‘There are 
also stocks to a very large amount, issued by cities, rail- 
roads, and other corporations, in which English capital- 
ists have made large investments; while there are no 
foreign stocks owned in this country. ‘The rate of inte- 
rest being higher here than in the Old World, European 
capital has been attracted here in so large quantities, that 
our annual remittances for interest already constitute no 
small portion of our exports. We do not call these re- 
mittances “a drain upon the resources of the country,” 
as they are often denominated by the unthinking; for 
the transactions on which they are founded have swelled 
those resources far beyond the limit which would other- 
wise have bounded them. Still, it is satisfactory to 
remember, that, as the coming monetary revolution will 
operate exclusively to the benefit of the indebted party, 
our own land will derive more benefit from it, in propor- 
tion to our means, than any other country on earth. For 
this reason, if for no other, Congress ought not to be the 
first legislative body in the world to make an attempt to 
resist or evade the great change which Providence is 
gradually bringing about, through the agency of natural 
causes. 

Since the earlier portion of this article was written, 
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Congress has adjourned, as we feared, before the House 
of Representatives had had time to consider and pass the 
new bill regulating the coinage. It therefore necessarily 
lies over to the next session. Meanwhile, our silver cur- 
rency is deteriorating every day, and will soon be reduced 
to a condition that will call loudly for remedy. No more 
eflectual measure for this end can be contrived, we be- 
lieve, than that which was prepared, after careful delibera- 
tion, and with a full knowledge of the subject, by the 
advice of the Director of the Mint and the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, and which has already received the unani- 
mous approbation of the Senate. 


Arr. VI.— Austria in 1848-49: being a History of the 
late Political Movements in Vienna, Milan, Venice, and 
Prague: with Details of the Campaigns of Lombardy 
and Novara: a Full Account of the Revolution in Hun- 
gary: and Historical Sketches of the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the Provinces of the Empire. By W. H. 
Strives, late Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States at 
Vienna, New York: Harpers. 1852. 2 vols. Svo. 


We are, perhaps, too near the time of the revolutionary 
movements of 1848, in Europe, to form a strictly accurate 
historical judgment of the men and measures of that pe- 
riod. Party passions are still too vehemently agitated, 
and the truth is seen, if seen at all, through too colored a 
medium, for the cool examination and impartial conclu- 
sion, Which are alone of value, as lessons for the instruc- 
tion of the future. But there are some general outlines, 
sufliciently discernible, if we will but look with a simple 
desire to learn. It is, for example, sutliciently evident 
that there is but a slight analogy between those move- 
ments, and the war of the American Revolution, either 
in the characters of the agents, the motives of the actions, 
or the aims contemplated; still less, in the condition of 
the uprising parties, and their preparation for the politi- 
cal condition to which they professed to aspire. Our 
ancestors were accustomed, from the first settlement of 
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the Colonies, to self-government, and to the enactment 
and execution of laws ; they knew how to transact public 
business, with order and despatch; they understood the 
duty of ghadlencs to the public will, when lawfully ex- 
pressed ; ; and each individual felt himself re sponsible for 
the course of public affairs. General education was 
established, in our system of public schools; and political 
training was incessant, in the administration of local 
aflairs, and in the various legislative assemblies and coun- 
cils to which the public atlairs were intrusted. Every 
right, of person and property, was secure, and all citizens 
Were on an equality; so that no social revolutions were 
necessary, and no violent changes, of the standing of 
large classes. When the time came to throw off the 
authority of the mother country, we had no political or 
social institutions to overturn; no internal convulsions to 
endure; no dangerous shocks to breast; and yet, the 
assertion of our constitutional liberties cost us a bloody 
war of seven years’ duration. ‘ 


Tantx molis erat, Romanam condere gentem.” 


Neither of these conditions existed, in the people of any 
nation on the European continent, at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution in ISt8. The monarchy of Louis 
Philippe was surrounded by some of the institutions of a 
popular government; but the constituent body was an 
insignificant fraction of the nation, and the legislature 
notoriously under the influence of the court. Yet the 
French enjoyed, under the rule of that able prince, a de- 
gree of liberty, security, and constitutional order, greater 
than in any preceding reign, and infinitely greater than 
they have had since, even in the days of the Provisional 
Government, and the nondescript “ Republic,” whose lu- 
dicrous existence the ape of the great Napoleon so easily 
brought to an ignominious end. Red Republicanism, 
modelled on the Reign of Terror, Socialism, modelled on 
the wildest and most profligate vagaries of heathen spec- 
ulation, — conspiracy without intelligible means, or prac- 
tical aim, unbelief in God, and contempt for man, had 
long been seething in the witches’ caldron of Continental 
underground speculations, when the strange success of a 
few writers in a wild attempt to overthrow the throne of 
36" 
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the king of the French, led to a series of explosions over 
Southern and Middle Europe. 

Among the thinking men of Europe, there are, doubt- 
less, many who cherish enlightened views of constitu- 
tional liberty, and keep a steadfast faith in the political 
destinies of the Continent; but there are more heated 
brains, enemies of the present order of things, with no 
distinct conception of a better. ‘There are many ferocious 
philanthropists, who, in the mad attempt to carry their 
fanatical views into eflect, would not hesitate to deluge 
the world in blood. ‘There are multitudes of desperate, 
debauched, unprincipled men, who are ready for any 
destructive enterprise, resolved that they will not earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, so long as they 
can support their miserable and flagitious existence by 
political agitation. And there are some honest, but 
weak people, who believe that all the evils of the present 
state, and all the hardships of our common lot, may be 
done away by the adoption of a few fantastic social theo- 
ries, Which human experience and God’s laws have a 
thousand times shown to be fallacious. But the body 
of the people everywhere would remain, if left to them- 
selves, well content with their condition, humble as it is: 


or, if not contented, trusting to the ameliorating hand of 


time, and the slow but sure progress of the laws which 
regulate the natural growth of human societies, 

The governments of Europe, founded for the most part 
on the feudal institutions of the Middle Ages, are, in 
great measure, responsible for the evil tendencies among 
the people. It is easy to see how, in theory, these threat- 
ening and growing mischiefs might have been averted, or 
may still be rendered harmless ; but perhaps it is not pos- 
sible to understand the full efleect of the obstacles to im- 
provement which, at any particular moment, have stood 
in the way of any extensively beneficent changes. ‘The 
present state of affairs is more correctly to be regarded as 
the result of the course of things, through many centuries, 
of blended good and ill, during which the human race 
have been learning wisdom by suflering — 1c «ido; — 
slowly moving under the guidance of Providence, towards 
a happier consummation in the future. But it is very clear 
that just ideas of liberty are lamentably wanting among 
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the agitated and agitating popular bodies of Europe. ‘To 
a great extent, they understand liberty to be license, and 
the freedom to indulge the basest appe ‘tites, at the expense 
of the rights and honor of others; and they look forward 
to exemption from that labor, which is the common doom 
and universal blessing, as the perfection of happiness on 
earth. With no faith in virtue, and no trust in the over- 
ruling providence of God, they would fain overthrow, ina 
moment, the institutions that are the growth of centuries; 
and, believing that whatever is, is wrong, rush headlong to 
the corresponding conclusion, that whatever is not, is 
right. : 

The misfortune of all popular movements on the con- 
tinent of Europe is, that these madmen and atheistic 
philanthropists, who seem to think they could have 
made a much better world, had the work of creation been 
placed in their hands, always take the foremost rank, and 
spoil everything by their interference. They begin by 
alarming governments, and end by alarming every honest 
man in private life; so that, after a convulsive eflort to 
secure some popular right, or add something to the privi- 
leges of the people, their excesses and absurdities lead 
to a reaction and to the reéstablishment of despotism, 
which the solid and substantial classes of citizens infi- 
nitely prefer to the senseless and lawless dogmas of the 
reformers of the world. 

Between the adjustment of European affairs in 1815, 
and the outbreaks of L848, the world, with few excep- 
tions, lay in profound peace. Never, within the same 
period, was equal progress made in physical well-being, 
in the industry and intercourse that enrich every state 
with the products of every other, in the arts that consti- 
tute the elements of enjoyment, as well as in those that 
embellish and idealize human existence, in science, lite- 
rature, inventions, high education, and the education of 
the people, — in the universal diffusion of toleration and 
charity in religion, of liberal ideas in politics, of wise ap- 
preciation of the past, and bright hopes of the future. 
Have the movements of 1848 accelerated the progress of 
men in any one of these directions? Is France more free 
than she was previousto IS48? Has she a better prospect 
of constitutional freedom in the future, under Louis Na- 
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poleon, than she had under the Orleans dynasty? How 
stands it with the cause of liberty in Germany ? ‘Is Prussia 
better off? Have the Liberals of Austria and Hungary 
gained any important advantages, by the blood and trea- 


sure they have caused to be wasted! Is the freedom of 


a United Italy nearer its accomplishment, by the trial of 
the Republic of Rome, and the Dictatorship of Venice ? 
He would be a bold man who durst answer either ques- 
tion in the atlirmative. 'The catastrophe of all these move- 


ments teaches, by a severe lesson, that the cause of 


human freedom is not advanced by atheism, lawlessness, 
and debauchery. Doubtless, there have been, in the poli- 
tical troubles of the last four years, many individuals en- 
gaged in what they deemed the sacred cause of freedom, 
from motives that do them infinite honor; doubtless, men 
have fallen martyrs to their convictions of duty, and to 


their devotion to the rights of man: and the memory of 


such shall be held sacred to the end of time. But it is 
equally certain that the general character of the origina- 
tors and actors in those scenes has been wholly different, 
and the movements have been stained by every crime 
most abhorrent to the laws of God and man. Robbe ‘TY, 
murder, rape, conflagration have followed the footsteps 
of the reformers of the world; license the most frightful, 
obscenity the most disgusting, orgies the most bloody and 
atrocious, have been the ceremonies by which they have 
inaugurated the dawn of their imaginary millennium. The 
fantastic fooleries of Louis Blane prepared the way for a 
despotism more inexorable than that of Napoleon; the 
murder of Count Latour, and the abominations of the 
mob of students and workmen in Vienna, were the pre- 
lude to the strengthened absolutism of the house of Haps- 
burg, in the person of the young Emperor, who has so 
prematurely been forced to ascend the throne. ‘The bru- 
tal assassination of Count Lamberg on the bridge of 
Buda hastened the extinetion of the Hungarian Consti- 
tution, in the blood of the noblest heroes of that devoted 
land. ‘The assassination of Marinovich, in the Arsenal 
at Venice, brought swift destruction on that city of the 
Doges, and laid her prostrate and helpless at the feet of an 
Austrian Field Marshal. 

And, at this moment, the prospect for liberal institutions 
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among the nations of Continental Europe is darker than it 
has been for the last half century; the emancipation of 
the nations has been thrown back by the very means 
adopted in the fond and fallacious hope of hastening the 
day of its fulfilment. It is idle to say, that this reaction 
is all to be attributed to the perjuries and treacheries of the 
crowned heads. No doubt, these have done their part; 
but if they had not found allies in the want of virtue 
and capacity in the leaders of the popular movements, in 
the crimes by which these movements were tracked at 
every step, in the hideous doctrines which they sought to 
consummate in practice, and in the abhorrence thus ex- 
cited in the minds of the substantial classes, there would 
have been an end to despotism on the Continent of Europe. 
The most remarkable feature in these remarkable events 
was the absence of ability on the part of the leaders, and 
of sense and principle on the part of the followers. The 
insurgents had everything in their own hands; govern- 
ments were paralyzed everywhere ; every demand was 
conceded; and, had the men whom the revolution threw 
upon the surface, and placed at the head of affairs, under- 
stood their position, and had the ability to turn its advan- 
tages to account, and the intelligent patriotism to consult 
for the common good, and the virtue to abandon selfish 
schemes and projects of sensual gratification, they would 
have been supported by men of moderate views, whose 
interests depend on the preservation of order, and might 
have given a permanent foothold to constitutional liberty. 
But privy conspiracy, rebellion, and murder are not the 
methods God sanctions or employs to work out his gra- 
cious purposes in the history of man. ‘The revolutionary 
party in Europe have too plainly shown the cloven foot. 
The scenes at Venice, Vienna, and Pesth are a solemn 
warning to the world, to put no trust in their promises, 
which are of less value than princes’ favors. ‘The lan- 
guage held by members of that party, in Europe and in 
America, only serves to strengthen the distrust of their 
motives, and horror at their projects, wherever order is 
valued, peace is desired, and religion reverenced. ‘The 
fierce call for the blood of their opponents, the declared 
resolve to bring the present rulers of Europe to the guil- 
lotine, to wade through oceans of blood to the accomplish- 
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ment of their philanthropic schemes, the undisguised 
avowal of principles that strike at the root of the family 
relation, threaten the destruction of property, the over- 
throw of Christianity, and the utter annihilation of so- 
ciety as at present constituted, have excited, and continue 
to excite, a deeper terror than the existing evils under 
which the nations labor and are heavily laden, however 
formidable and desperate these may appear to the eye of 
the Christian philanthropist. 

For the disorganizers have managed to stamp their 
own character most deeply on the political movements of 
Europe, and to involve the honest and patriotic reformers 
in the same reprobation, with which their own atrocious 
schemes are justly visited. ‘This is the unhappy consum- 
mation to which they have every where brought the ex- 
cited hopes of humanity. ‘The existence of a deep-laid 
conspiracy, with a central organization, and athiliated 
branches extending through the principal nations of Ku- 
rope,— with able and unscrupulous heads, who have 
nothing to lose, even if chaos come back again, with 
large funds at their disposal, and the means of secret cor- 
respondence, — has been boastfully proclaimed, for the 
purpose of keeping up the courage of the revolutionary 
party everywhere. But this fact, so far from gladdening 
the hopes of the true lovers of freedom, only alarms them 
for the future; so far from strengthening the hands of en- 
lightened and liberal men, it only gives the minions of 
despotism a stronger hold upon power, and plausible 
arguments for refusing the smallest concession to popular 
or historical rights. ‘lhe prospect this revolutionary party 
holds out to mankind is that of a universal war in 
Kurope ; a war of the people against the governments ; a 
war of those who have nothing, against those who have 
something; a war of overthrow and annihilation against 
the present order of society, against the civilization of 
the age, in the vague and uncertain hope of building 
society up, on a diflerent basis, and another plan, at 
some undefined period in the future. ‘This is the practi- 
cal meaning of their scheme, however disguised it may 
be under plausible phrases of philanthropy, and sophis- 
tical arguments addressed to the imaginations of the un- 
wary. 
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Now, the great want of man, in the present age, and in 
all ages, is peace ; the great bane of man, in the present age, 
and in all ages is, war. As we have said before, the pro- 
gress of civilization, prosperity, and happiness during thirty 
years of peace, has been unprecedented in history. ‘The 
brief and bloody wars that grew out of the insurrections of 
1848 have suddenly arrested this progress, in many of its 
most important directions. England, protected from the 
worst eflects of the convulsion by her temperate constitu- 
tional liberties, did not wholly escape its political conse- 
quences, as we see in the partial restoration of ‘Toryism to 
power. France, where it began, lies torpid under an igno- 
minious despotism, which, bad as it is, holds its power by 
a tenure more legitimate than any other existing govern- 
ment. It is idle to say, that either corruption or the sword 
brought seven millions of Frenchmen up to the polls to 
vote for Louis Napoleon. Prussia, after having been jug- 
gled by the delusive phantom of constitutional monarchy, 
has fallen back into the arms of an absolutism existing by 
the grace of God. ‘The progress of science and universal 
education, before so honorable to that nation, and so full 
of hopes of golden promise for liberal and enlightened 
government, has suflered at least a temporary check. 
The Roman Republic has fallen under the arms of 
France, and the obsolete maxims of Papal administration 
are restored to much of their ancient vigor. The Italian 
provinces of Austria, following the revolutionary princi- 
ples of Mazzini and Manin, have quenched their new- 
born hopes in blood, and seen their nascent republics 
buried beneath the ruins of the glorious monuments of 
past ages, and, in this forlorn condition of ruin and dis- 
aster, reconsigned to the leaden tyranny of the “ foreigner” 
and the “barbarian.” Hungary, — last and saddest of all, 
— Hungary, the land of generous hearts and gallant arms, 
the land of enthusiasm and devotion, after a brief but 
most bloody war, is bowed in the dust before her conquer- 
ors, her noblest sons having been saved from an honorable 
death on the field, only to perish by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. Her constitution, which had stood a thousand 
years, swept away; its surviving champions, eating the 
bitter bread of poverty and exile, as they travel from coun- 
try to country, repeating, in tones of pathetic eloquence, 
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the story of her unequalled woes; her territories treated 
like a conquered province,— which, indeed, they now 
are,—and reduced to the dead level of an Austrian 
bureaucratic administration, with no reasonable hope of 
better times to come. 

Hungary was fast rising in prosperity, intelligence, 
and honor. Patriotic and enlightened men were devoting 
their energies and their wealth to developing her great 
resources, and multiplying the means of material well- 
being. ‘The old feudal constitution was undergoing 
changes to adapt it tothe wants of the present age. No- 
thing could exceed the brightness of her prospects, had 
wisdom and moderation guided her councils, when the 
whirlwind of 1848 struck upon her. But her leaders were 
enthusiasts, and the frenzy of the hour seized their hearts. 
In attempting to grasp more than the country was pre- 
pared for, more than the country knew how to maintain 
after the concession already extorted from a feeble and re- 
luctant Emperor, in attempting to secure an impracticable 
independence, which a large majority of the people nei- 
~ understood nor wanted, they lost all the substantial 

gains they had eflected for twenty years; they saw the 
pk tins of their country deluged in blood, her resources ex- 
hausted, her improvements destroyed, her homes ruined 
or filled with mourning, her progress arrested, her condition 
thrown back toward the ages of barbarism, and the hopes 
of constitutional liberty indefinitely postponed. Here, 
more than anywhere else, have the hands of despotism 
been strengthened by conspiracy, rebellion, and war. The 
most tragic act of the awful trage dy commenced in LS48, 
is the Hungarian catastrophe. But the lesson it impress- 
ively teaches is, again, that the work of humanity, in our 
age, is not to be carried forward by war; and they who 
think to redeem the disasters of one war by the blood of 
another, are walking under a fatal delusion, from which 
they must be awakened by persuasion or steady resistance 
to their frantic schemes. It will take many years of un- 
broken peace to regain what the last few years have lost 
in Kurope to the cause of universal liberty. Peace is the 
gentle minister through whose agencies the suflerings of 
men are to be mitigated, their wrongs redressed, and 
their happiness secured. ‘They who dream to prostrate 
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these blessed ends by the violent works of insurrection and 
war, are listening to the voice of human passion, and not 
to the teachings of Almighty Wisdom. ‘The general 
war in Europe, for which they watch and long, may 
come; but if it does, it comes as the scourge of God; 
it comes to overwhelm for a time the civilization of the 
world; it comes to consume, as in a devouring flame, 
the accumulated wealth and art of Europe ;—to beat 
down the defences against barbarism, which have been 
slowly and painfully built up; to let loose every baleful 
passion of the human heart, pent up and curbed in a 
time of peace ; to prepare a revel of cruelty, carnage, lust, 
and death, wherein the demons will gladly rush to their 
accursed debauch; and finally, when the despair of ex- 
haustion has come on, and human energies are utterly 
prostrated, this universal war, which was to lay the op- 
pressor low, and regenerate the world, having swept into 
one common ruin, oppressor and oppressed, will inau- 
gurate a new epoch, but not of liberty. It will reinstate 
society, but not under constitutional forms ; it will build 
up authority again, but not limited authority; it will 
reduce the world under the yoke of military tyranny, to 
commence again the slow progress of political improve- 
ment towards the restoration of those institutions which 
the storm has smitten down in the dust. If this is not 
to be the result of the schemes which the revolutionists 
of Europe avow, there is no truth or meaning in the 
teachings of history. 

The literature of the European revolutions is now so 
extensive, that it is past reading and digesting. Compa- 
ratively a small portion of it is written in the impartial 
spirit of historical criticism. This is especially true of 
the works which have been called out by the Hungarian 
war; for in this conflict, there were peculiarities which en- 
listed the powerful sympathies of the parties of progress 
in England and the United States. ‘They have been dis- 
cussed with the vehemence which is usually contined to 
questions of domestic polities; and have given rise to 
crimination and recrimination, the bitterness of which 
has blinded the judgment, roused the vindictive passions, 
and corrupted the taste. One would suppose, from the 
dreadful earnestness of the disputants, that salvation 
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itself depended upon the acceptance or rejection of certain 
dogmas relative to the Magyar race and the Hungarian 
rebellion. 

A few years ago, but little was known of this people, 
save that ‘they were a brave and gallant, but not highly 
civilized nation — one of the component ele ‘ments of the 
kingdom of Hungary, and a part of the disjointed em- 
pire of Austria. Nine centuries ago, a warlike horde — 
described by an early Latin chronicler as a race born of 
demons on the bank of the Jordan, and so filthy and base 
that, in the language of the pious writer, the supreme 
Clemency that permitted them to live at all was a subject 
of incomprehensible wonder — came into Europe from 
Asia on horseback, and conquered the aborigines of a 
part of Hungary. ‘The descendants of this horse-taming 
multitude, whose personal appearance and character are 
so heavily maligned by the scandalous old chronicler, are 
the Magyars of the present day, and the ruling race in 
Hungary, where they have maintained themselves, sepa- 
rated in language, manners, customs, and political con- 
stitution from the other tribes that surrounded them, in 
the colluvies gentium on the Danube. The Sclaves and 
Croatians have never fairly reconciled themselves to the 
predominance of their oriental invaders and masters. 
The Magyars have taken but little part in the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. Something was known of their popular 
poetry, in the translations given to the world, a few years 
ago, by Dr. Bowring. Since, then, other branches of their 
literature, not very extensive or important, but interesting 
as showing the literary development of a language of infe- 
rior organization, and of a national genius that had only 
recently manifested any aptitude for culture, have been 
discussed in some of the European journals, and still 
more in our Own pages. The elaborate and classical work 
of Paget communicated to western Europe a picture of 
Magyar life, as authentic as it is admirably painted, pre- 
vious to the recent war. And since that calamitous 
series of events, the works of Schlesinger in Germany. 
Patten in England, ‘Tefft and Brace in our own country, 
have been eagerly and universally read. Klapka, Pragay, 
and other distinguished actors in the bloody scenes of the 
revolution, have described, with more or less completeness. 
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the events which they witnessed or participated in. Kos- 
suth, in his extraordinary orations — extraordinary in 
rhetorical merit, and miraculous in number — has ex- 
plained his own position, both in England and the United 
States, — the only two countries now enjoying the rights 
of freedom of speech. ‘The members of his cabinet have 
spoken out, from time to time, mostly in censure of his 
opinions and condemnation of his conduct. And finally, 
after two years of silence and seclusion, General Gorgey 
appears again upon the scene, with two volumes of vin- 
dication and defence from the heavy charge of treason, 
brought against him wherever the Hungarian exiles have 
found sympathy and support. ‘These are only a selection 
of the works which the events referred to have brought 
out within the last few years. 

Mr. ‘Tefit’s book is written with the spirit of a scholar, 
and is the result of much investigation. It is very com- 
prehensive in its plan, elegant in its style, and interest- 
ing in its matter, embracing an outline of the political 
history of Hungary, a sketch of her language and litera- 
ture, anda history of the Hungarian war, with a full ac- 
count of the public career of Kossuth. But it is strongly 
colored with an admiration for the Magyars, and abso- 
lute and unhesitating approbation of their cause. Brace’s 
work is one of less substantial merit, but is written 
with liveliness of style, and has all the attraction of 
personal adventure. Mr. Brace is a young American of 
talent and spirit. Visiting Hungary for no political ob- 
ject, yet, with the frankness natural to a free citizen, he 
conversed in a manner to excite the suspicions of the 
Austrian police, and paid the penalty of incarceration for 
a month, obtaining his liberation with no little difliculty 
even then. His book, naturally, is marked by strong 
dislike of Austria, and equally strong partialities for the 
Magyars. He is hasty in his generalizations, his obser- 
vations having continued only a few weeks in Hungary, 
and one month in an Austrian fortress. But it is inter- 
esting and clear, and not without its value for the isolated 
pictures it presents of Hungarian society since the war. 

But the most elaborate and important work is that 
whose title is placed at the head of the present article, — 
“* Austria in I848-49,” by Mr. Stiles, the late Charge 
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d’ Affaires of the United States at the Court of Vienna. 
Placed in the Austrian capital, at the time of these trans- 
actions, in a high oflicial station, he had the best oppor- 
tunities of observing the course of events, and obtaining 
the most authentic documents. He has made use of all 
these sources of information, with praiseworthy impar- 
tiality and distinguished ability; and has wrought out a 
narrative of events, we are persuaded, more to be relied 
upon than any which has yet appeared in our language. 
His reflections are generally very judicious and instruct- 
ive; and his conclusions are marked by the candor and 
intelligence which were to be expected from one honored 
with the confidence of his country in so important a post. 
For the most part, his style is clear and dignified, but the 
book is disfigured by numerous typographical errors. 
Here and there occur contradictory opinions and expres- 
sions, Which are not to be wondered at, on subjects still 
unsettled in the opinions of the world. His sketches of 
the principal characters in the drama are well drawn, and 
highly interesting. On the whole, we may say that this 
work is one of the most important and trustworthy con- 
tributions to the political and military history of the pre- 
sent times. ‘lhe historical introductions to the several 
divisions of the work are of special value, having been 
drawn up after a diligent study of the best and most 
authoritative writers. 

The first volume opens with y summary of the history 
of Austria and its provinces, down to the treaty of 
Vienna in L815, and a sketch of her foreign policy, from 
the treaty of I815 to the revolution of March, 1848. On 
this last topic, Mr. Stiles is particularly instructive. The 
internal administration of the empire is next discussed, in 
all its branches. At the close of this chapter, he states a 
few interesting facts relating to the views entertained by 
Prince Metternich upon the prospects of Europe ; but he 
hardly does justice to the sagacity of that eminent man. 
From a recently published pamphilet, printed by him for 
private distribution among his friends, it is evident that 
Metternich clearly foresaw, in outline, the great events 
which have taken place in Hungary. 

Book second begins with an account of the French 
movement of L848, and its effects upon the Austrian cabi- 
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net and capital, and the measures taken in consequence. 
This is succeeded by an animated sketch of the measures 
taken by the government, to carry into practical effect 
the concessions just made, — measures, which, in the lan- 
guage of Mr. Stiles, “ manifested a sincere desire, as well 
as effort, on the part of the government, to fulfil its pro- 
mises, and carry out the reforms projected.” 'The author 
next proceeds to point out the principal difficulties to 
which the Empire was at that time exposed ; the difler- 
ences of race; the sudden transition from an absolute to 
a constitutional government; and the troubles arising 
from the want of a popular ministry. ‘The consequences 
of some or all these cireumstances soon began to show 
themselves. 


“It might have been expected that the people, duly acknow- 
ledging the important concessions granted them by the crown, 
would have rendered all the aid in their power towards carrying 
out the reforms which it had promised, and whieh it exhibited 
every disposition faithfully to fulfil. Such, however, was far 
from being the case. The gratitude which they felt, though 
almost unbounded at first, was but of short duration ; and in a 
very few days, every effort on the part of the people was made 
to increase those embarrassments, already nearly insurmountable. 

“Even the students of the university, whose important and 
laudable efforts had contributed so much to the success of the 
Revolution, became perfectly intoxicated by the glory which 
they had acquired, and the praise and homage bestowed upon 
them from every quarter, and soon conducted themselves in a 
manner, not only to tarnish the fair fame which they had acquired, 
but to cover themselves with disgrace. 

“As soon as it became known throughout Europe that Austria 
had joined the progressive movement of the times, emissaries 
from different parts of the Continent, particularly from France 
and Northern Germany, flocked to Vienna, and, by their acute- 
ness and activity, soon discovered the elements upon which to 
base their operations. The students of the university, ardent, 
inexperienced, and untiring, became admirable instruments in 
the hands of the unprincipled propagandists, whose great effort 
seemed everywhere to break down all government, destroy all 
the bonds of society, and to produce, as rapidly as possible, a 
Pandemonium on earth. So artfully did they flatter the vanity, 
and minister to the pride of the inexperienced youths, that they 
found it but an easy task to convince them of their fitness to per- 
form the first parts in the drama before them, and to utter the 
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leading voice in the reorganization of the state; and there was, 
consequently, from that period, no measure of the government 
which they did not feel themselves called upon to consider, and 
universally to condemn.” Vol. i. pp. 116, 117. 

“In a few weeks, Vienna was flooded with a most shameful 
literature. At every corner of the streets, and in all the public 
places, placards were stuck up for the perusal of those passing 
by, while boys and old men hawked about the streets the most 
licentious prints and pamphlets. These outrageous productions 
soon exercised the most baneful influence over the ignorant and 
already corrupt mob, instilling into them a poison, which they 
swallowed with the greater avidity, because it had so long been 
forbidden. The most unwarranted attacks were made upon the 
imperial family ; the most high and honorable statesmen were, in 
placards, exposed to the vilest abuse, and the nobility and clergy 
to the utmost insult. The sanctity of private life and character 
was most shamefully evaded. Private differences became mat- 
ters of public discussion, and the most solemn secrets of domestic 
life were published to the world. Every villain embraced the 
opportunity to inflict a stab in the dark, as it were, upon the man 
of irreproachable character, because he happened to be his enemy. 
In short, this liberty was soon changed into licentiousness, and this 
blessing into a curse. 

“ Many new newspapers appeared, which soon increased the 
number from three to one hundred ; these were the weapons with 
which the designing operated. By these means the students were 
excited to a still greater degree of intolerance and madness; the 
proletaria were corrupted, and the citizens, eulogized as the van- 
guard of liberty throughout the Continent, became, for the most 
part, bewildered and extravagant both in their opinions and de- 
signs. The people, by these means, being thoroughly demoral- 
ized, violations of law and order soon commenced.” Vol. i. 
pp. 117, 118. 

Another extract shows the students in the light of 
practical reformers. 

* The students began now to cultivate a most cordial intimacy 
with the lowest classes of the population. Declaring war against 
the nobility, clergy, military, and court; criticizing and censuring 
whatever of character and respectability existed among these 
classes of society, they became the flatterers of the mob; talked 
to the proletaria of their sacred rights, and of the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity of all classes of society; and, with the breath of 
adulation, instilled into their minds the poison of corruption. 
For the advancement of their purposes, and to give more exten- 
sive circulation to their baneful influence, numerous clubs were 
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now formed. Like that of the Jacobins at Paris, these clubs 
were the rendezvous of all the agitators. Here the masses 
received the first beams of enlightenment, and heard for the first 
time such words as liberty and sovereignty of the people; or, 
rather, were first taught practical definitions of those terms ; that 
of the first, licentiousness ; and of the second, anarchy. By a 
republic, they understood a total absence of all government. 
Each one, under such an administration, being a sovereign — the 
equal, in all respects, to the emperor ; and their commands, what- 
ever they might be, entitled equally to implicit obedience. Re- 
spect for the authority of the laws was a lesson which they were 
never taught.” Vol. i. pp. 122, 123. 


A few days after, the Emperor fled from his capital; 
the confusion and dismay of the rioters, at this unexpected 
result of their demonstrations, are well described. But 
we pass over this and other equally interesting topics, — 
the meeting of the deputies to form a constitution, and 
the interminable riots and alarms, to which the peaceful 
citizens were exposed from the insolence of the students 
and the workmen, — and all the other events of the revo- 
lution of March, to the painfully interesting chapter, in 
which the horrors of the 6th of October are recounted — 
a day forever memorable in the annals of revolutionary 
crime. Several important truths were demonstrated by 
these proceedings. “ We wish no such Republic as you 
have in the United States,” exclaimed one of the ablest 
of the radical leaders to Mr. Stiles; “ we wish something 
original; we wish a government where there shall be not 
only an equality of rights and of rank, but an equality of 
property, and an equality of every thing.” And another 
said, “ Sir, the only course left to us is to raise the guwil- 
lotine, and to keep it in constant and active operation ; 
and our only watchword should be, Blood ! Blood ! Blood! 
and the more blood that flows, the sooner shall we attain 
our liberties.” These were the atrocious sentiments too 
generally current among the reformers of those days; and 
the natural fruit of such sentiments, openly promulgated 
and warmly applauded, were the brutal murders of Prince 
Lichnowski, and Count Auerswald, at Frankfort; of Count 
Latour at Vienna; of Count Lamberg at Pesth; and 
of Count Rossi at Rome! It is an infamy to compare these 
revolutions with the war our fathers waged against the 
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armies of Great Britain. There is no more resemblance 
between them, than there is between the deeds of the 
midnight assassin, and the brave defence of the man who 
fights for his household hearth. The murder of Count 
Latour was one of the incidents in the second Revolu- 
tion at Vienna, and is thus related. 


“ The tide of insurrection now rose to an unconquerable height. 
The nearest shots of the retiring cannons, the advancing shouts 
of the infuriated people, warned the ministers that all defence was 
rapidly becoming hopeless. The building itself still offered some 
means of resistance, and there were two cannons in the court; but 
at this crisis was issued a written order, signed by Latour and 
Wessenberg, “ to cease the fire at all points,” and given to officers 
for distribution.* It was in vain. The popular torrent rolled 
on towards the seat of government, which was destined ere long 
to be disgraced by atrocious crime. The Minister of War, 
Count Latour, prepared for defence. The military on guard in 
front of the War Office were withdrawn into the yard, with two 
pieces of artillery loaded with grape. The gates were closed, 
the military distributed to the different threatened points, and 
the cannons directed toward the two gates. Soon the scene of 
battle had reached the Bogner Gasse, immediately under the 
windows of the War Department; the ministers in consultation 
heard the ery,‘ 7'he military retreat.’ The great square of the 
Hof was soon cleared, the soldiers retiring by the way of the 
Freyung. The guards and Academic Legion pursuing, the mili- 
tary commander's quarters in the Freyung are soon captured. 
The retiring military, not being able to escape through the Schot- 
ten-Thor as they had expected —that gate being closed and 
barricaded — they cut their way through the //errn Gasse. 

“So intent were the respective combatants, either in retreat or 
pursuit, that the whole tempest of war swept over the Hof, and 
left that square for a short time deserted and silent. 


* The last order issued by the unfortunate Latour was intrusted to Colonel 
Gustave Schindler, of the imperial engineers, an efficient officer, as well as a 
most amiable and accomplished gentleman, and one well and favorably known 
in the United States, from his kind attention to Americans who have visited 
the Anstrian capital. The colonel was in the act of passing out of the great 
door of the War Office, which opens on to the Hof, when the mob reached 
that spot. Recognized by his imperial uniform, he was instantly surrounded 
and attacked. He received many blows over the head, inflicted by the crowd 
with clubs and iron bars; was most severely wounded, and would probably 
have been killed but for the timely interference of one of the rabble, who, riding 
up on horseback between the colonel and the mob, shielded him from further 
blows, and finally effected his escape. 
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“ But that stillness was of but short duration; a few moments 
only had elapsed, when a number of straggling Guards, students 
and people, came stealing silently from the Graben, through the 
Bogner, Nagler, and Glocken Gasse,on to the Hof, and removed 
the dead and the wounded into the neighboring dwellings, and 
into the deserted guard-house in the War Department. These 
were soon followed by a fierce and noisy mob, armed with axes, 
pikes, and iron bars, which halted before the War Office, and 
began to thunder at its massive doors. 

“ The officer of ordnance in vain attempted to communicate to 
the crowd the order of the ministry, that all firing should cease. 
A member of the Academic Legion, from the window over the 
gateway, waved with a white handkerchief to the tumultuous 
masses, and exhibiting the order signed by Latour and Wessen- 
berg, read its contents to the crowd. 

But a pacification was not to be thought of ; the people were 
tou excited, their fury could only be appeased by blood; that 
delayed measure was not sufficient ; they made negative gesticula- 
tions, and summoned the student to come down and open the 
portals to their admission. The tumult increased from minute to 
minute ; the closed doors at length gave way under the axes of 
the mob, and the people streamed in, led by a man ‘in a light 
gray coat.’ 

“The Secretary of War having by this time abandoned the 
idea of defence, on the ground either that it was useless or impo- 
litic, no shots were fired or active resistance offered; but the 
orderlies, with their horses, retired to the stables, and the grena- 
diers into an inner court. At first, only single individuals entered, 
and their course was not characterized by violence ; then groups, 
proceeding slowly, listening, and searching; and, at last, the 
tumultuous masses thundered in the rear. 

“Ere long, the ery rung on the broad stair-case, * Where is 
Latour? he must die!’ At this moment, the ministers and their 
followers in the building, with the exception of Latour himself, 
found means to escape, or mingled with the throng. The depu- 
ties, Smolka, Borrosch, Goldmark, and Sierakowski, who had 
undertaken to guarantee protection to the threatened ministers, 
arrived in the hope of restraining the mob. The numerous 
corridors and cabinets of the War Office (formerly a monastery 
of Jesuits) were filled with the crowd; the tide of insurrection 
now rose to an uncontrollable height; and the danger of Latour 
became every moment more imminent. The generals who were 
with him, perceiving the peril, entreated him to throw himself 
upon the Nassau regiment, or the Dutch Meister grenadiers, and 
retreat to their barracks. He scorned the proposal, denied the 
danger, and even refused, for some time, to change his uniform 
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for a civilian’s dress, until the hazard becoming more evident, he 
put on plain clothes, and went up into a small room in the roof of 
the building, where he soon after signed a paper declaring that, 
with his majesty’s consent, he was ready to resign the office of 
Minister of War. <A Teenicker,* named Rauch, who, it was said, 
had come to relieve the Secretary of War, was seized and hung 
in the court by his own scarf, but fortunately cut down by a Na- 
tional Guard before life was extinct. The mob rushed into the 
private apartments of the minister, but plundered it merely of 
the papers, which were conveyed to the university. They came 
with a sterner purpose. The act of resignation, exhibited to the 
crowd by the Deputy Smolka, was scornfully received by the 
people, while the freshness of the writing, the sand adhering still 
to the ink, betrayed the proximity of the hand which had just 
traced it. Meanwhile, the crowd had penetrated the corridors of 
the fourth story, and were not long in discovering the place of 
Latour’s concealment. Ilearing their approach, and recognizing 
the voice of Smolka, vice-president of the Assembly, who was 
doubtless anxious to protect him, Latour came out of his retreat. 
They descended together from the fourth story by a narrow stair- 
way, on the right-hand side of the building, and entered the yard 
by the pump. At each suecessive landing-place, the tumult and 
the crowd increased; but the descent was slow, and rendered 
more and more difficult by the numbers which joined the crowd at 
every turn of the stairs. At length they reached the court below, 
and Count Latour, although he had been severely pressed, was 
still unhurt; but here the populace, which awaited them, broke 
in upon the group that still clustered around Latour, and dis- 
persed it. In vain did the deputies, Smolka and Sierakowski, 
endeavor to protect the minister; in vain did Count Leopold 
Gondrecourt attempt to cover him by the exposure of his own 
body. A workman struck the hat from his head; others pulled 
him by his gray locks — he defending himself with his hands, 
which were already bleeding. At length a ruffian, disguised as 
a Magyar, gave him, from behind, a mortal blow with a hammer, 
the man in the gray coat cleft his face with a sabre, and another 
plunged a bayonet into his heart. A hundred wounds followed, 
and, with the words, ‘ / die innocent!’ he gave up his loyal and 
manly spirit. A ery of exultation from the assembled crowd 
rent the air at this event. Every indignity was offered to his 
body ; before he had ceased to breathe even, they hung him by a 
cord to the grating of a window in the court of the War Office. 
He had been suspended there but a few minutes when, from the 
outrages committed on it, the body fell.” Vol. ii. pp. 98-101. 

— student of the Polytechnic School, for brevity, usually called Tee- 
nicners 
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The insurrection in Lombardy, the invasion of Charles 
Albert, the movements of Radetzky and Nugent, the final 
overthrow and the retreat of the ill-fated king, fill up, with 
varied interest, a series of animated chapters; but the 
history of the revolution in Venice, its brief triumph, its 
protracted and terrible siege and obstinate defence, with 
the final surrender, are more extraordinary and wonder- 
ful. After a brief summary of the history of Venice, 
down to the period under conside ration, Mr. Stiles takes 
up the story of these startling events, in which the popu- 
lar leader, orator, president, dictator, Daniel Manin, plays 
the most conspicuous part. ‘This celebrated personage 
was born at Padua, in 1804; studied law, and was ad- 
mitted at the age of 28 to the Venetian bar. In 1847, he 
began to agitate for reform, and so fell under the suspi- 
cions of the Austrian police. In January of 184s, he, 
with his compatriot, Niccolo ‘Tomaseo, was thrown into 
prison. But when the revolutionary tide reached Venice, 
the release of these imprisoned martyrs was the first mea- 
sure exacted by the populace from Count Palfy, the civil 
governor. The Austrians were taken by surprise, and 
completely paralyzed ; the insurrection was successful; 
the popular demands were submitted to by the feeble 
and vacillating governor, and the life of the only man, 
Marinovich, who showed the least ability or energy, fell 
a sacrifice to the deliberate determination of the mob to 
shed his blood. 

The audacity inspired by the first successes of the in- 
surrection, and the unavenged murder of Marinovich, 
blinded the Venetians to the terrible fate that was low- 
ering upon them at a distance, and slowly but surely 
drawing nigh. All propositions for conciliation were 
haughtily rejected; the republic was proclaimed, to flash 
like a meteor across the political sky, and to disappear as 
suddenly and as utterly. ‘The last scenes of this strange 
eventful history, are thus described. 

“ Day after day, unceasingly, the cannonading continues ; at 
many points the bombs set fire to the buildings, but these are 
soon extinguished without much injury ; and as the balls seldom, 
if ever, penetrated further than the roof and one story, the popu- 
lation are unconcerned. Provisions become hourly more scarce : 
the supply can last but two weeks longer, and yet the people 
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very quietly say, ‘ We will hold out until we have nothing more 
to eat, and then the Croats may come and do what they please.’ 

“ To add to the horrors of their situation, the cholera broke out 
among the inhabitants in its most dreadful and malignant form, 
its ravages, doubtless, increased by the scanty and unwholesome 
food upon which they had been for some time compelled to sub- 
sist ; and yet, amid all these disasters, the city remained tranquil, 
the Place of St. Mark was as much frequented as ever, and the 
countenances of the Venetians as bright as though enjoying the 
sunshine of the palmiest days of the republic. 

“On the 14th of August, Marshal Radetzky, aware of the state 
to which the city was reduced, renewed his efforts to induce it to 
capitulate, by offering nearly the same terms that had been pre- 
viously rejected. Strange that now, when ammunition, food, medi- 
cine, drink, even water was failing — when to the general misery 
and squalor the cholera is added, carrying off from eighty to one 
hundred a day, in Venice and Chioggia, families without bread, 
without a roof, in search of shelter and victuals, old men, women, 
and children crammed into the public store-houses, or under the 
naked sky exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather and all 
the bombs and balls of the Austrians, these terms, quite as mode- 
rate as could possibly have been expected, were again rejected. 

“On the 17th, the president of the republic, warned by the 
rapid progress of public danger that longer resistance was impos- 
sible, in consultation with the commandant of the French squad- 
ron and the French consul, it was decided, as the only and last 
means of safety, to send a Venetian deputation to the Austrian 
camp with an offer of capitulation. General Gergowski, com- 
mander of the Austrian troops before Venice, received the depu- 
tation on the 19th; and, in reply to their application, stated that 
he had no power to treat, but that he would immediately forward 
their note to Milan, and that, during the time necessary to receive 
a reply from Marshal Radetzky, he would consent to slacken his 
fire on the city; and further, that Venice might confide in the 
paternal intentions of the emperor, and in the enlightened and 
liberal spirit of his government. ‘The deputation, comprehending 
the exact value to be attached to such phrases, returned dejected 
and disconsolate to Venice. 

“Time rolls on, the reply from Milan is hourly expected, the 
destiny of a nation hangs on the balance, and a day becomes an 
age. The fire of the enemy, somewhat slackened on the 20th 
and 21st, is renewed on the night of the latter with as great 
severity as ever. What will be the nature of the reply from 
Milan? What terms will an all-powerful and long-provoked 
enemy inflict upon an utterly weak and prostrate foe ? 

“No one knows, but all fear they will be rigorous in the ex- 
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treme. The republic approaches its end. Venice has but two 
days’ provisions left, and those of the worst kind. The progress 
of the cholera is frightful. The absolute and unconditional sur- 
render of the city within two days, inevitable. The 22d of Au- 
gust arrives, and with it the answer of the field-marshal. That 
octogenarian commander, as magnanimous as renowned, has 
affixed no additional stipulations on his fallen foe; the terms are 
accepted by the municipality of Venice, in whose favor the Pro- 
visional Government and the National Assembly have abdicated 
their powers; the firing has ceased on both sides, and the repub- 
lic of Venice is no more.” Vol. i. pp. 338, 339. 

The next subject in order is some account of the Scla- 
vonian races, introductory to the story of the revolution- 
ary movements in Bohemia, the outbreak in Prague, 
and the bombardment of that city; and the first volume 
closes with a sketch of the Panslavist theories, which have 
occupied so much of the attention of the European world 
during the last twenty years. 

The text of the second volume is chiefly occupied with 
Hungarian affairs, and an appendix containing a series of 
documents, of great importance, as illustrating the history 
of the period in discussion. One chapter, from which 
we have already taken an extract, is devoted to the second 
Revolution in Vienna; and another, to the conclusion 
of the war between the Austrians and Charles Albert. 
A brief sketch of the early history of Hungary is prefixed 
to the details of the disastrous revolutionary movements 
of 1848. 

The Magyars, separated by race, language, and insti- 
tutions from the surrounding tribes, among whom they 
had thrust themselves, had early founded a kingdom, 
which maintained its independence until 1526, when it 
placed itself under the protection of the Austrian crown, 
by electing Ferdinand king of Hungary. The constitution 
of Hungary embraced all the worst principles of feudalism, 
so far as concerns the relations between the peasants and 
their masters ; but the succession to the Hungarian crown 
was elective, and continued to be so, until it was made 
hereditary in the House of Hapsburg, in 1687. But the 
Emperor, though from this time forward the hereditary 
successor to the Hungarian crown, received it under 
rigid conditions, as an independent and constitutional! 
VOL. LXXV.— NO, 157. 38 
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sovereignty, the ancient laws and rights of which the 
monarch bound himself, by the coronation oath and the 
diploma of inauguration, to preserve inviolate. In 1723, 
the succession was still farther modified by the Pragmatic 

Sanction, by being made hereditary in the female as well 
as the male line. It does not appear that the Pragmatic 
Sanction changed the relations between Austria and 
Hungary in any other respect; the monarch was still 
bound to administer the government according to the 
ancient constitution, and wholly without reference to his 
hereditary Austrian possessions. 

The old Hungarian constitution has been sufficiently 
discussed in former numbers of this Journal ; and to go over 
the ground again would be only a repetition of what has 
been said before. It is sufficient to say that it was en- 
tirely unsuited to the advanced state of political know- 
ledge in our age, and needed careful and judicious re- 
forms, in almost every department. Its gross and glaring 
oppression of the lower classes, and the unjust privileges 
it bestowed on the higher, were equally injurious to the 
oppressor and oppressed; for it is a law of political re- 
tribution, that the tyrant, while he inflicts harm upon the 
victims of his usurped power, can never escape the pe- 
nalty of an avenging Nemesis in his own person. The 
Hungarians, at the beginning of the present century, were 
greatly behind all the nations of Europe in the essential 
elements of civilization; the nobles, as a class, were as 
much below the upper classes in other countries, in edu- 
cation, intellectual culture, and political knowledge, as 
the peasants were below the peasantry of other countries 
in political rights. 

‘The government was administered, as is well known, 
chiefly through the Hungarian Chancery in Vienna, and 
the Palatine, who represented the monare +h, with a council 
of twenty-two members, nominated by the crown, resi- 
dent at Buda. ‘The legislative power was vested in a 
Diet, which, originating in the armed assembly of the Hun- 
garian nation, finally assumed the form of a parliament, 
consisting of two Chambers or Tables, the first consisting 
of the higher clergy, the barons and counts of the king- 
dom, and the magnates ; the second, or Lower House, con- 
sisting of deputies from the comitats, the free cities and 
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towns. ‘The Upper House was hereditary, and contained, 
in all, six or seven hundred members, of whom only thirty 
or forty usually attended. ‘The Lower House embraced 
about two hundred and fifty. Even this slight sketch of 
the departments of the Hungarian constitution, in its 
political aspect alone, is enough to show the incongruity 
of its union with the absolutism of Austria. However 
strongly the privileges of the kingdom were guarded by 
compacts, and oaths, and inaugurations, it was hardly in 
the nature of things that the maxims and policy of Aus- 
tria should not, in the course of time, overweigh, with 
a tremendous inclination of the scale, the opposite ten- 
dencies of the constitution. The necessity of protection 
first called in the powerful house of Hapsburg to assume 
the royal authority in Hungary ; a political necessity, the 
force of which rises almost to the uniform character of a 
law of nature, drove the Austrian into attempts to consoli- 
date his new and restricted acquisition with his inherited 
and absolute possessions. ‘This was the fact historically, 
from the first moment of the union of the two crowns upou 
a single head. ‘The transfer of so large a part of the 
administration to Vienna was a long stride towards the 
overthrow of the constitution ; and the attempts, some of 
which were successful, on the part of the monarchs, to 
evade their constitutional obligations by refusing to take 
the oaths, and undergo the ceremony of coronation, ac- 
cording to the ancient usages of the realm, were clear in- 
dications of the political gravitation which was slowly 
bringing the kingdom into the position of a component 
part of the Austrian empire. Many of the Hungarian 
aristocracy belonged rather to the court circles of Vienna, 
than to the proud rank of territorial barons, holding their 
princely courts in their impregnable castles. The Magyars, 
from the beginning, were a military race; and many of 
the bravest and best of their high-spirited nobility were 
distinguished officers in the Imperial armies, owing alle- 
giance directly to the Emperor of Austria, and not to the 
king of Hungary. On this point of official allegiance, 
the distinction between that due to the sovereign as king, 
and that due to him as emperor, was practically reduced 
toa shadow. It was only an historical remembrance, and 
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not a vital, present thing. It is true, there was, at times, 
a vigorous opposition to the encroachments of Austria, 
especially among the Magyars, in the Diet; but on the 
whole, there prevailed an undistinguishing feeling of en- 
thusiastic loyalty to the House of Hapsburg, as the an- 
cient and rightful sovereigns of Hungary ; and the terrible 
oppression of the Hungarian constitution, the irresponsi- 
ble powers of the nobility over a subjugated and enslaved 
pe ople, lost the Magyars the support of the multitude in 
their contests with the Austrian crown. 

The operation was still further complicated by the 
subordinate relations between the diflerent races, which 
made up the kingdom of Hungary, and the ancient and in- 
eradicable hatred between them. ‘The Magyars were the 
predominant race, to whom the Sclaves, Croatians, Wal- 
lachians, and Germans bore the fiercest hostility ; and 
the feuds between these nationalities have always been a 
sad comment on the small chance there has been of esta- 
blishing an eflective “ solidarity of the peoples.” ‘These 
divisions, irreconcilable because founded on distinctions 
of race, weakened the means of opposition to the cen- 
tralizing policy of Austria, and strengthened, in the same 
proportion, the hands of the imperialists. In short, it 
was the old fable of the horse and his rider, over again ; 
the man who had been allowed to mount, during the 
time of danger, kept his seat and subdued the noble ani- 
mal to obedience by bit and spur, after the danger was 
over. But the happiness of the great body of the peo- 
ple was not injuriously affected, by this transfer of power. 
On the contrary, the Austrian influence, on the whole, 
bettered their condition. It wasa contest between abso- 
lute monarchy and an odious oligarchy; in such a con- 
test, the crown is always the friend to popul: uw rights, and 
the people rally round the throne against their petty op- 
pressors. It was absurd, indeed, to expect an absolute 
king to favor the pretensions of a proud and independent 
aristocracy ; and still more absurd to expect one and the 
same prince, to be a despot in his hereditary dominions, 
and a limited and constitutional ruler in a bordering 
state. "The consequences of this incompatibility of func- 
tions followed naturally and inevitably, in spite of an- 
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cient usages and historical rights; not by open and 
violent proceedings, for the most part, but by those subtle 
and secret processes and influences, which a wealthy and 
powerful despotism knows how to wield for its purposes. 
Had the old constitution remained, humanity would have 
found nothing to regret in the entire success of the Aus- 
trian scheme to incorporate Hungary into the Empire, 
and to blend the administration of Hungary with that of 
the other component parts into a united system of gov- 
ernment. 

But the opposition to Austria, or the patriotic party, 
combined in itself two elements; one, conservative of 
Hungarian institutions as they were, as against Austrian 
encroachment; another, equally opposed to Austrian en- 
croachment, but also eager to introduce radical reforms 
into the constitution of the kingdom, thus adapting it to 
the wants of the age, and to a more enlightened political 
system; both, however, contemplating the preservation of 
the monarchical form, and of the union under the crown 
of Austria. A third element, but more secret in its mani- 
festations, was the republican or democratic, which looked 
forward hopefully to the entire overthrow of aristocracy 
and monarchy, and to the establishment of a govern- 
ment upon the principle of the absolute equality of all 
mankind. ‘The party which represented this third ele- 
ment was numerically very small, and, as Pulsky says, 
it had little or no influence in the country. It is proba- 
ble that neither of the parties, in whom these principles 
were embodied, distinctly saw the ends at which they 
were aiming. ‘Those who struggled merely to keep alive 
the oppressive system of the old constitution against the 
attacks of Austria, — to secure their own unjust privileges 
against the usurpations of another tyranny, entitled them- 
selves to no sympathy on the part of the enlightened 
lovers of liberty; those who strove to maintain the his- 
torical rights of the nation, and at the same time to temper 
the institutions of the country according to principles of 
equal justice and the demands of a cultivated age, are 
deserving of the commendation of good men everywhere, 
and history will proclaim their merits in her imperishable 
records. Whether the projects of the republican schem- 
ers were worthy of approbation, depends on the question 
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whether, in the first place, the nation, in its collective ca- 
pacity was fitted to receive and administer republican 
institutions ; whether it desired them, as of choice ; whe- 
ther, supposing it was fitted for them, and desired them, 
it was capable of maintaining them, surrounded, as they 
would be, by great and powerful nations, to which they 
would be objects of suspicion and constant hostility ; in 
fine, whether such institutions were suited to produce, in 
that country, and in the present state of the world, the 
greatest possible amount of human happiness and national 
prosperity. A negative answer to these questions would 
be a condemnation of this party; not of their motives, 
but of their wisdom and judgment. 

The condition of Hungary was greatly improved by 
the policy of another party still, of whom Count Stephen 
Széchényl may be cons sidered the re presentative and head. 
The patriotic services of this enlightened and distinguished 
nobleman have already been fully discussed in this Re- 
view. Alas! that the rashness or incompetency of those 
who displaced and succeeded him, should have arrested 
the safe, and prosperous, and constitutional career, upon 
which, under his auspices, the country had entered! 

The most important political changes accomplished 
previous to the late war, by the combined efforts of the 
liberals, were, — 1. The emancipation of the peasantry. 

The equal distribution of the public burdens among 
all the citizens. 3. Civil equality, and the participation 
of all classes in legislative and political power, with 
some other provisions for the removal of disabilities, the 
security of property, and the equal administration of 
justice. All these measures would have been worthy of 
unqualified commendation, had they been taken with cau- 
tion, and if the evil consequences of sudden and extensive 
changes had been sutliciently guarded against. But this 
degree of wisdom was found to be wanting in the Hun- 
garian legislators. ‘The rights of the proprietors, seriously 
affected by the liberation of the peasants from their cus- 
tomary dues, were, in effect, though probably not in in- 
tention, sacrificed to the passion of the hour. “ The 
landlords,” says Mr. Stiles, in his able analysis of these 
proceedings, “are to receive an indemnification, rather 
vaguely expressed by a high-flown Magyar phrase, namely, 
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‘The Legislature places the indemnification of the landed 
proprietors under the protecting shield of the national 
honor.” ‘The convulsions that followed immediately upon 
the outbreak of IS48 broke in pieces “the protecting 
shield of the national honor,” and left the landed proprie- 
tors despoiled of one half their property. Kossuth had 
sketched the outlines of a practical scheme for adjusting 
the conflicting interests of the diflerent parties. But the 
mistake was committed in not having matured it in all its 
details, and incorporated it in the legislative act by which 
the complete emancipation of the peasant —a noble sacri- 
fice to the rights of man, and worthy of an everlasting place 
in history — was finally consummated. ‘These were not 
all accomplished without the aid of the impulse from with- 
out, imparted by the Revolution at Paris in 1848, which, 
by the terror and confusion it wrought everywhere on the 
Continent, so deeply aflected the condition of every Euro- 
pean nation. ‘The steps taken by the political leaders in 
Hungary are matters of history ; the most important mea- 
sure secured by them was the appointment ofa Hungarian 
ministry, with Count Louis Batthianyi at its head, through 
whom the Executive power was to be exclusively exer- 
cised; thus putting an end to the system of the Chancery 
at Vienna. ‘This concession was of the first importance ; 
and had the nation been well prepared for the vast po- 
litical changes, urged on with such breathless rapidity, 
the new administration would have been the source of 
lasting and inappreciable blessings to a generous people. 
But the nation was not prepared ; the peasants were not 
able to bear the light of liberty by which their eyes were 
suddenly dazzled. Mr. Stiles points out, briefly but strik- 
ingly, some of the dangers and disasters into which hasty 
emancipation led the country. 

“The ameliorations which had been affected produced the ut- 
most satisfaction throughout the kingdom ; but this bright day in 
Hungarian history was of short duration. i 

“In the first place, the change was too sudden, from the re- 
straints of a rigid government to the enjoyment of constitutional 
liberty, and the people,* with no knowledge or experience of 
rational freedom, gave way to the utmost license; while the new 
government, scarcely organized, was too feeble to check their 


“* The masses, who previously enjoyed no privileges.” 
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excesses, or afford protection to the persons and property of the 
more peaceful inhabitants. 

** Demonstrations, consequently, occurred in various portions 
of the kingdom, which would have disgraced the barbarism of 
the darker ages, and could not have been looked for in the nine- 
teenth century in any portion of the civilized globe. 

“In the Eisenburger comitat, an attack was made by the mob 
upon the Jews, plundering and maltreating this unfortunate race 
without cause, and only for the gratification of a national antipa- 
thy. In the Szatmar comitat, the poor landlords rose against the 
rich ones, and, equally without reason, slaughtered the nobles and 
destroyed their princely dwellings. In Middle Szolnok, so weak 
were the authorities, that a sworn jury fell victims to the popular 
rage. At Chemnitz, and in its neighborhood, the Sclavie national 
fanaticism became daily more dangerous. At Neusatz, the mob 
took down the Hungarian flag and burned it, and then raised a 
red one in its place; at the same time, they seized the first fiscal 
officer of the town, brought him into the market-place, and there 
cut him literally in pieces. At Kikinda, and other points, out- 
rages occurred too horrible to relate. These isolated atrocities of 
the mob could easily have been quelled by the presence of an 
efficient military force ; but at that time, the number of regular 
troops throughout the whole kingdom did not exceed eighteen 
thousand men. Repeatedly did the Hungarian ministry appeal 
to the Austrian government for assistance to suppress this 
anarchy ; and it was only after these urgent and repeated appli- 
cations had been attended with no suecess, that the first threats of 
separation escaped the nation.” Vol. ii. 56, 57. 

In the next place, the old enmity of races, scarcely 
held in check before, now burst forth with terrible etlect. 
The rights of the nationalities composing, by an ill-com- 
pacted union, one kingdom, were fiercely asserted, the 
moment the common authority of Austria was partially 
set aside. “It was the great error of the Hungarians,” 
says Mr. Stiles, “and the rock upon which their bark of 
state was wrecked, that, while they were struggling with 
the imperial government for the establishment of their 
own nationality, they were reluctant altogether to respect 
the nationality of those provinces which lay within their 
borders.” 'T'his error, it is true, they afterwards endea- 
vored to correct; but only when it was too late. Pre- 
viously to this, another question had been debated in the 
Diet, with no little violence. In earlier times, the ofli- 
cial language of Hungary was the Latin. However 
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inconvenient and absurd the custom of employing an 
ancient language in the transaction of the aflairs of a 
modern nation might be, it had, at least, the merit of 
giving equal rights to all the nationalities. It was a 
clumsy and inconvenient contrivance, but equally clumsy 
to Sclavonian, Croatian, and Magyar. It was a judicious 
step to do it away; but which of the numerous languages 
spoken in Hungary to substitute for it, was a difficult 
and delicate problem to solve. ‘The Magyars suddenly 
became proud of their native tongue, which, according to 
the magniloquent boast of one of their patriots, they 
brought with them from the Himmalaya. In point of fact, 
it is a language resembling in its structure those of middle 
and northern Asia, whence the Magyars migrated in the 
ninth century. It has no affinities with the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, either in its lexicon or its grammatical 
structure ; and it belongs to a lower type, called, by com- 
parative philologists, the agglutinating. It has never been 
the organ of a comprehensive civilization, like the German, 
and other European languages, and, in this respect, is even 
inferior to the Sclavonic dialects. ‘The educated Magyars, 
universally, are trained in German or French, or both, 
as well as, to some extent, in the ancient classics. Yet 
the Magyar is undoubtedly a copious and powerful lan- 
guage, and capable of being made the instrument of a 
rich national poesy, of a very different form and_ spirit, 
however, from either the Teutonic or Romanie culture of 
Middle and Southern Europe. It is decidedly oriental 
in its turn of expression, as the genuine Magyar mind is 
oriental in its cast of thought. That it is capable of 
being moulded to the forms of a high and beautiful elo- 
quence, Kossuth has demonstrated beyond a doubt. Yet 
it would seem, that, if one language was to have the 
precedence over the rest, it would have been more judi- 
cious to select that by which the national mind might 
have connected itself most directly with the highest civil- 
ization of the age. But this is only a theoretical view. 
The practical course, evidently, was to leave all the lan- 
guages on a perfect equality, however great the inconve- 
nience might have been, and even had it been logically 
demonstrable that ultimately it was for the interests of 
Hungary that the Magyar should displace every other. 
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In this way, the old jealousies of Magyar encroachment 

would have been wholly prevented, and one of the main 
causes of the war of races, which deluged the country 
in blood, and gave Austria an opportunity of interfering 
with the strong hand, would never have existed. 

The defence set up by the Magyar party, especially in 
this country, that the establishment of the supremacy of 
one language was a necessity, and that it had its pi arallel 
in the establishment of the English language in the 
United States, is a fallacy. There is no analogy between 
the two cases at all. ‘The United States are, from the 
beginning, an English race. Emigrants of other races, 
and other languages, it is true, crowd hither, in vast num- 
bers ; but they come, and they have always come, as indi- 
viduals, as future citizens of the United States, conform- 
ing to an order of things long existing, and not proposing 
to form separate nationalities, to be represented as such 
in the national confederacy. The question of language 
never can be raised, under such circumstances, because 
the question of nationality never can be raised. We are 
not a congeries of nations and tribes, united in a confe- 
deracy, but we are all of one nation— citizens of the 
United States. The case requires only to be stated, that 
the absurdity of the argument may clearly manifest itself. 
There is not the shadow of a resemblance between the 
position of the English language in the United States, 
and that of the Magyar language in Hungary. Had the 
matter been left to take its natural course, it is probable 
enough, that, in the course of time, the Magyar would 
have silently worked its way to the preéminence which 
was arrogantly asserted for it at the outset; but the 
claims of its advocates, notwithstanding the important 
concessions they made to the Sclaves and Croatians, still 
maintained such a superiority of position, that the self- 
respect and national pride of the other races were in- 
tensely excited, and to this cause much of the ferocity of 
the war they waged against the government of Kossuth 
must be attributed. Mr. Stiles forcibly says, “ Instead 
of increasing by these measures the hostility of the neigh- 
boring provinces, had the Hungarian ministers taken the 
necessary ste ps to appease that fe eling, and, by respec ting 
their different nationalities, have secured their confidence 
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and support, they would have united in their cause a 
force which would, in defence of their soil, and with the 
peculiar advantages of the country for their mode of war- 
fare, have been perhaps invincible by any armies which 
Austria, either alone, or when aided by Russia, could 
bring against them. ‘The population of Hungary and its 
provinces, is estimated at about fourteen millions ; of this 
number, a little over five millions only are Magyars, and 
the remainder, (nearly nine millions,) instead of battling 
with them, were, by the course of the Hungarian Diet and 
Ministry, driven into the ranks of their opponents.” 

We must, therefore, agree with Mr. Stiles in consider- 
ing this agitation of the question of language, a fatal 
error of the ultra Magyar party. The debate on this 
subject, in the Diet of 1847-48, of which Mr. Stiles fur- 
nishes an interesting analysis, gave significant warning of 
the consequences which would probably follow. The issue 
between the Magyar and Sclavie principles was distinctly 
joined. ‘The speeches of Ossegovich, the Croatian de le- 
gate in the Lower House, and of the Sclavonian delegates, 
and those of Haulik and Busan in the Upper House, 
exhibited the sensitiveness to which the Magyar preten- 
sions had given birth, not only in the popular ‘fee ling, but 
in the minds of the most enlightened men of the r respect- 
ive races. 

The reform, however, in the main seemed to advance 
with prosperous gales. ‘lhe Emperor had not only signed 
the various reform bills which had passed the Diet, but he 
had yielded the point of an independent ministry ; and 
there was no apparent reason why the kingdom of Hun- 
gary should not go on in a rapid and successful career of 
material and political improvement. ‘The cabinet con- 
sisted of the most eminent men of the liberal party, — men 
in whom the country reposed almost unlimited confidence, 
The only dangers that threatened the final success of this 
grand movement, arose from the want of preparation 
among the people for the full measure of liberty meted out 
to them by the reformers, from the hot haste with which 
radical changes were making, from the discord of races and 
nationalities, and from the certainty that the Imperial 
government would return, as far as possible and as soon 
as possible, to the old despotic principles ; that as soon as 
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the effervescence of the revolutionary spirit had somewhat 
subsided, a reactionary tendency would succeed it, and 
every means would be employed to restore, if not the 
ancient order of things, at least the ancient power of the 
Imperial Court. The excesses of the revolution in Vi- 
enna, and the manifest incompetency of the popular 
leaders, gave only too good an excuse to the supporters 
of despotism ; and the ill-adjusted relations of Hungary, 
the immediate consequences of the emancipation of the 
peasants, together with the horrible murder of Count 
Lamberg, which the Hungarian government unwisely and 
wickedly suffered to pass unpunished, with only a few 
faint words of regret for the atrocity, gave a similar ex- 
cuse to the imperialists, to revoke, at the earliest practica- 
ble moment, the extorted concessions, and to treat Hun- 
gary as a revolted province. ‘The contest soon began in 
good earnest, and rapidly matured into a struggle for life 
and death. ‘The state of things in Hungary required the 


calmest and most sagacious st: itesmanship ; instead of 


this, rash and heady counsels prevailed, and all was lost. 

It is not our purpose to follow the fortunes of unhappy 
Hungary minutely through the many-colored events of the 
short and sharp struggle which ended in her downfall. 
Mr. Stiles has given a luminous, and generally an im- 
partial account. It is asserted, by the uncompromising 
supporters of the Magyar cause, that the war between 
the Croatians and Hungarians was stirred up by the in- 
trigues of Austria, and Mr. Stiles appears to adopt this 
view of the case. But we think the facts and illustrations 
which he gives of the hostility of races directly contradict 
this assertion, in its absolute form. ‘The seeds of the 
war had already been planted by the Magyars themselves, 
in a soil fully prepared to receive them. No doubt, the 
Imperial government stood ready to avail itself of every 
advantage the distracted state of the country held out; 
no doubt, the Austrians slighted the obligations they 
had taken upon themselves in the time of distress, just 
as soon as the turning current of events placed them in 
a position to retrieve what they had been compelled to 
surrender. ‘To this extent, the charge of bad faith justly 
lies at the door of the Austrian government; but the 
opportunity to break their faith was insanely given them 
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by the incredible rashness of their opponents. The 
double-dealing of Austria, in first denouncing the Ban 
Jellachich as a traitor for his attack on Hungary, , even pre- 
tending to depose him from all his dignities and to sum- 
mon him into the Imperial presence, apparently intending 
to bring him to a traitor’s doom, and afterwards sanction- 
ing his movements, and finally giving him open support, 


making him one of the instruments of the subjection of 


Hungary, is a striking example of royal duplicity. We 
agree entirely in the condemnation passed upon these 
acts by Mr. Stiles. All that can be said in their justifi- 
cation is, that the apparent yielding to the urgency of the 
Hungarian ministry, headed by the Palatine himself, was 
a reluctant concession, made while the Emperor was under 
a kind of duress; and by the Jesuitical reasoning of des- 
potic morals, promises so made are of no binding effect. 
It may also be urged, that radical and dangerous tenden- 
cies were rapidly developing themselves, and that, to se- 
cure the empire from anarchy and dissolution, no other 
way was left than to retrace the path of concession the 
first moment the probability of success dawned amidst 
the revolutionary storm. However this may be, the deed 
was done, and Austria stood before the world, stained i in 
the public opinion with the crimes of duplicity and_per- 
jury, —her only defence, the supposed necessity of reco- 
vering her ancient despotic sway. She had yielded to the 
tempest, because she could not withstand its violence ; 
when the tempest had spent its force, she sprang back 
again, and stood up as absolute as ever. 

The appointment of Count Lamberg, pronounced by 
the Hungarian Diet unconstitutional, the brutal mur- 
der of that unfortunate nobleman, the nomination of 
Reesey as President of the Hungarian ministry, the at- 
tempted dissolution of the Diet, the appointment of Jel- 
lachich Royal Commissioner, — all of which were resisted 
as unconstitutional, brought affairs to a crisis. The 
moderate members of the former ministry, and others, 
“who had, up to this time, supported all the measures of 
the movement party,” such as Louis Batthianyi, Deak, 
Széchényi and Wesselenyi, “ alarmed at the violence of 
the Diet,” says Mr. Stiles, “indignant at the murder of 
Count Lamberg, and fearful that Kossuth was hurrying 
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the country into revolution, withdrew altogether from the 
struggle. ‘They were advocates for reform, they were 
not yet ready for rebellion. Kossuth, on the other hand, 
deprived of this conservative portion of his party, was 
compelled to seek support from, and consequently to fall 
under the influence of, the more anarchical faction.” 
These sentences furnish the key to the history of all the 
subsequent disasters of Hungary." 

The two most prominent names henceforth, in the brief 
and bloody annals of the war, are Kossuth and Arthur 
Gorgey. Kossuth has been compared to Washington, 
by some people more enthusiastic than wise. It would 
be impossible to imagine a more infelicitous comparison ; 
scarcely a single point of resemblance between the cha- 
racters and careers of the two men can be alleged to jus- 
tify it. Washington passed an unstained youth, in 


* It is worth while to look, fora moment, at the judgment which was formed 
of Kossuth’s conduct by his own colleagues in the ministry. Casimir Bat- 
thianyi, his Minister for Foreign Affairs down to the end of the war, writes 
thus: -- “ Ambition and a hankering after notoriety, and the suppleness with 
which he always yielded to the most pressing and least scrupulous, placed 
him first in contradiction with himself, and then involved him — and it may be 
said, also, the other ministers — in an inconsistent policy, and finally led him 
to the self-willed and arbitrary measures which accelerated the fall of the 
[Louis] Batthianyi ministry. It is unnecessary to charge a man with more 
failings and follies than he has been guilty of. Kossuth has already enough 
to answer for before the tribunal of public opinion respecting his political 
conduct, which was unquestionably the main cause of the ruin and downfall of his 
country.” 

“ Tam also of opinion,” Batthi:inyi adds, “ that, so far from following a sound 
policy in wishing, as he does, to remodel the reformed Constitution of 1848, 
and engraft on it principles of republicanism and unleavened democracy, — 
— s which are at variance with our national laws and institutions, as well as 
with the manners, customs, and genius of the people, — he would have acted more 
wisely, and rendered a more essential service to his country, if, after his libe 
ration from the thraldom of detention, he had appeared before the world in 
the simple character of a private individual.” 

The opinion of Prince Esterhazy, a member of the first reform ministry 
under Louis Batthinyi, is, as might be expected, still more severe. ~ This 
result [the Hungarian catastrophe] of the proceedings of which he was at 
once the moving power and the instrument, the frequent difference between 
his words and his deeds, and his reluctance to act manfully in case of need. 
have now, I think, blotted out, among the majority of the nation, the phan- 
tasmagoria of his unpropitious influence. To that the last blow was given. 
when, seeing the end of his ephemeral power fast approaching, he resorted 
to republican Utopias, more intended, I apprehend, for exportation to foreign 
markets than for home consumption in our own, as I can hardly think him 
capable of such an egregious mistake as to indulge the hope of making such 
a scheme palatable to a population, whose genius, traditional history Seclings. and 
habits are so ¢ mine ntly monare hical and aristocratic.” 
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severe and manly toils, which fitted his mind and body 
for the endurance of his after life; Kossuth did not. 
Washington always exercised the sternest self-control ; 
Kossuth did not. Washington was eminently cool, cau- 
tious, reflective in council; Kossuth was not. W ashing- 
ton, having had long military experience, was called by 
the deliberate voice of Congress to the command-in- 
chief of the armies ; Kossuth had no military experience, 
never led an army, and appeared on the field only to 
harangue the troops. Washington sustained the droop- 
ing fortune s of the country, through a seven years’ war, 
sha aring all the hazards of the strife, never despi uiring of 
the republic, never shrinking from any duty, constant 
under every discouragement, patient under every provo- 
cation, vigilant, severe, firm, in the end triumphant; ap- 
proving himself a commander equal to any exigence of 
war; then more glorious still, a civil ruler equal to every 
emergency of an inexperienced republic, lending the 
powerful aid of his wisdom to build a government for 
the country his valor had redeemed ; presiding over the 
new-formed government with a godlike sagacity and wis- 
dom ; retiring to private life, with the modesty of an un- 
pretending citizen, from a station more exalted than the 
thrones of kings, with a fame more enduring than that 
of any sage or conqueror, whose thoughts and deeds have 
most illustrated the history of the human race. What 
is there in Kossuth’s case to match these matchless per- 
fections of our Washington? 

But it does not follow, because his admirers have made 
a tasteless and absurd comparison, that Kossuth is not, 
in his way, a very distinguished man. We admit the 
propriety of Mr. Webster's application to him of the 
epithet “ illustrious,” the Chevalier Hiilsemann to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Kossuth has undoubtedly shown, 
from an early period of his life, very extraordinary 
qualities, and the richest gifts of genius; but not the 
balanced character of Washington. He is oriental in. 
the cast of his mind; of a poetical and infpassioned na- 
ture. He understands well how to address his imagina- 
tive countrymen, so as to raise an irresistible storm of 
enthusiasm, for the moment. His highly figurative style 
of speech — wholly beyond the limits of a sober and cul- 
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tivated taste, as it is—was well suited to the brilliant 
and somewhat fantastic Magyar. In his numerous ap- 
peals to his people, during the war, he employed, with 
consummate mastery, all the wordy weapons in his inex- 
haustible armory. Sometimes, in oriental fashion, he 
spoke to them as a patriarch speaks to his children; 
sometimes, he assumed the lofty tone of a Hebrew pro- 
phet, and denounced the vengeance of the “ord on the 
wicked invaders of his country; then he changed his hand, 
and predicted, like the Psalmist of Israel, the triumph of 
the hosts of Hungary. The denunciations and _ predic- 
tions were alike fallacious ; yet his believing children put 
their trust in him, as in a being supernaturally endowed. 
He is a great parliamentary orator, with powers almost 
unrivalled to agitate the passions and lead the judgment 
of a legislative assembly. His power over a popular body 
is marvellous ; and the most marvellous part of the whole 
story is, that his power, great as it was over the multi- 
tudes of his countrymen, is hardly diminished by the diffi- 
culty of addressing strangers in a foreign language. 
The triumphs of his eloquence in England and the United 
States form a memorable epoch in the history of both. 
Having learned the language, with Shakspeare for a mas- 
ter, and an Austrian dungeon for a school-house, he ap- 
pears before immense assemblies, and seems to move 
their hearts at will, by the strange enchantment of his 
discourse. ‘The effect is aided by the peculiarity of his 
position, the picturesqueness of his costume, which he ad- 
justs with an eye for artistic eflect, by the low and wail- 
ing tone of his voice, by the sadness of his sable garb and 
waving plume, by the Eastern honors of his unshorn 
countenance, by the burden of sorrow with which his 
soul is overladen. His voice is not powerful, but it is so 
clear and neat, that his words reach the farthest limit of 
the largest and most crowded assembly; and when he 
rises, in attitudes of studied and pictorial woe, to plead, 
an exile, the cause of his fallen country, the most obsti- 
nate prejudice relents, the sternest logic yields to the magic 
of the hour. 

With all this poetry and art, contrast the austere sim- 
plicity of Washington, whose speech was always brief, 
and to the point ; who influenced men by the clearness of 
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his statements, the severity of his passionless manner, the 
force of his common sense, and above all, by the weight 
of his character. He spoke to the reason, seldom to the 
feelings, never to the passions. He relied on the convic- 
tion of the understanding of his hearers, not on the elo- 
quence of his own words. 

We think the mistakes of Kossuth, as a statesman, 
may be traced directly to his eminent qualities as an agi- 
tator, the inspiration of which carried him, as well as 
others, irresistibly away. He was animated by the great 
ideas, which belong to the philanthropy and higher civili- 
zation of the age. His soul kindled with a poetico-religious 
fervor; he saw visions and he dreamed dreams; and with 
all this, he showed the most indefatigable industry and 
considerable administrative ability. Until the trial came, 
his genius swept all before it; when the crisis arrived, 
the dream dissolved, the visions fled away, the prophecies 
were falsified, the great ideas of the “ Solidarity of the 
nations,” which were to turn the points of Austrian bay- 
onets, to arrest the flight of Austrian cannon-shot, to array 
England, France, the United States, and ‘Turkey, in fra- 
ternal arms, on the side of Hungary, and to extort the 
acknowledgment of her independence from her oppressor, 
“like an unsubstantial pageant, faded” into the phantom 
visitants of an enthusiastic brain. 

We believe Kossuth was an honest and patriotic de- 
fender of his country; but he was rash and self-deceived. 
He placed too much reliance on the enthusiasm which 
his speech and his personal qualities excited; he was no 
statesman, in the highest meaning of that term. In un- 
troubled times, the loftiest professional and parliament- 
ary fame would have been easily achieved by him; the 
most brilliant literary distinction was within his easy 
grasp. But he fell on evil and troubled times. He over- 
rated his strength, and mistook his vocation. He vainly 
dreamed he could ride the whirlwind and direct the storm ; 
but he became its victim. He fell — magnis excidit ausis — 
and carried his country with him in that stupendous fall, 
— dignus imperio nisi imperasset. 'The weakness of his 
character went with him into prison and exile. His sur- 
render of power was as disastrous to him, as his assump- 
tion of it was rash; his flight into Turkey was a great 
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escape, and a greater misfortune. He should have stood 
to his post, and shared the extremities of fate, as he had 
the dizzy glories of power. He had spoken grandly; he 
should have acted bravely. Had he died with the death 
of his country’s liberty, his errors would have been for- 
gotten in the blaze of his patriotic renown, and his name 
would have been a rallying word forever. Noman draws 
a second chance from the wheel of fortune. Kossuth has 
had his, and it was a splendid one; his career was open, 
the race was before him; but he lost the prize, and the 
book of his destiny is closed forever. 

His visit to the United States was an interesting ap- 
pendix ; but it has turned out a sad mistake. Again the 
weakness of his character blinded him, and changed what 
might have been a beautiful and soothing expression of 
heartfelt sympathy for an illustrious and unfortunate exile, 
into a tumultuous succession of noisy plaudits — the 
senseless shouts of mobs; the more senseless adorations 
of weak-minded enthusiasts; and the most senseless 
extravagance of costly banquets, in the drunken excite- 
ment of which, American citizens forgot their country, 
ministers of the gospel forgot their mission to preach 
the doctrines of peace, and adopted the thrasonical tone 
of bullies and braggarts, to the dishonor of their profes- 
sion, and the deep mortification of every man of sense in 
the country. From the foolish boast of two hundred 
thousand bayonets, which saluted Kossuth on his arrival, 
to the promises of national intervention made by popu- 
larity-hunting politicians, seeking to trim their sails to the 
shifting gales, — the whole exhibition was tasteless and 
senseless ; it excited the wonder of other nations, and, 
while it made the judicious friends of our country grieve, 
it exposed us to the inextinguishable laughter of the world. 

Kossuth’s course was wrong from the beginning. His 
demeanor on board the ship, sent by the liberality of our 
government to convey him from a ‘Turkish prison to our 
shores, was foolish and insulting to the officers; and 
American citizens have been found base enough to up- 
hold him in it, careless of the honor of the flag which he 
did his best to compromise. ‘The common sense of the 
country has decisively pronounced, that the orders of 
the service are right, and that the officers only did their 
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duty in enforcing them. Kossuth ventured to criticize 
and condemn them; but he should have remembered 
that, without such regulations, no American ship of war 
could have proceeded to the coast of Asia Minor, on its 
errand of mercy and charity in his behalf. Kossuth ven- 
tured to taunt us with the reproach that we have not yet 
taken our place among the nations of the earth. How, 
then, did we rescue him from his long imprisonment, if 
our influence is so contemptible as he would have the 
world believe? How is it, that exiles from every king- 
dom and nation flee hitherward, as to an invincible refuge 
and sanctuary? How is it, that his own countrymen 
shelter themselves under the ample folds of the banner 
of the Union, and find here the peace, the freedom, the 
happiness they lost at home? How is it, that when 
famine strikes a nation with death, our ships of war bear 
the fruits of our abundant harvests to strengthen the ex- 
hausted frames of millions, and to bring up departing life 
to the wretched, starving multitudes? How is it, that our 
commerce whitens every sea? that our government stands 
unshaken, when ancient monarchies topple down, and 
grows stronger as their strength declines? How is it, if 
we are so little thought of in the political world, that 
Kossuth expends all the resources of his eloquence to 
convince the people, that the simple expression of our 
opinion will hold the mighty Czar of all the Russias in 
check, when he gathers his myriads to crush the rising 
spirit of Hungary a second time ? 

The terms on which Kossuth was released by the Sul- 
tan are clearly implied in Mr. Webster’s masterly letter 
to the American Minister on the subject. We quote the 
paragraph most essential to a correct judgment on the 
question. 

“It is now more than a year since the last Hungarian army 
surrendered, and the attempt at revolution and the establishment 
of an independent government, in which they were engaged, was 
most sternly crushed by the united forces of two of the greatest 
powers of Europe. Their chief associates are, like themselves, 
in exile, or have perished on the field, or on the scaffold, or by 
military execution. Their estates are confiscated, their families 
dispersed, and every castle, fortress, and city of Hungary is in 
the possession of the forces of Austria. 

“They themselves, by their desire to remove so far from the 
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scene of their late conflict, declare that they entertain no hope 
or thought of other similar attempts, and wish only to be per- 
mitted to withdraw themselves altogether from all European 
association, and seek new homes in the vast regions of the United 
States.” Webster's Works, Vol. vi. pp. 593, 594. 


Mr. Webster used this argument in good faith; it was 
listened to by the Turkish government in good faith. 
Had Kossuth’s course in the United States been fore- 
seen, Mr. Webster could not have asked for his release, 
and the ‘lurk would not have granted it, if he had. 

Now, in our opinion, Kossuth bound himself, by ac- 
cepting the release, to observe the conditions, whether 
expressed or implied, on which the United States obtained 
it. Good faith to the generous Turk required it. Good 
faith to this country required it. ‘The obvious conse- 
quence of setting these considerations at naught, is that 
it compromises this country with ‘Turkey, and ‘Turkey 
with Russia and Austria, and makes it impossible for 
the government of the United States to interfere in favor 
of political exiles and prisoners, in similar cases that may 
arise hereafter. On this ground alone, the agitation of 
Kossuth in this country is to be condemned. 

There is another consideration which greatly strength- 
ens the verdict of disapproval, which all impartial men 
must bring in, upon this proceeding; the impropriety of 
the manner in which it was conducted. It was obviously 
the duty of Kossuth—so obviously that the neglect of 
it strikes one with surprise — to present himself in Wash- 
ington at the earliest moment after his arrival, and make 
his acknowledgments to the government to whom he 
owed his deliverance ; and when he found, that, in the 
opinion of the administration, his demands were inad- 
missible, and inconsistent with the established policy of 
the country, he should have bowed to their decision. It 
was a gross breach of decorum to attempt, as he did, to 
create a public opinion in his favor, which should over- 
awe the government; it was at the same time a grievous 
error. And if he acted, as has been said, under the advice 
of an American politician, whom he met in Europe, he has 
probably made up his mind by this time, that that gen- 
tleman has ends of his own to serve, quite as much as 
the interests of Hungary. Whatever intoxicated indivi- 
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duals or frantic multitudes may shout to the contrary, 
the government of the United States represents the peo- 
ple of the United States; and the project of appealing 
from the government to the people, is not only imperti- 
nent in a foreigner, but idle and foolish, Next to the 
Austrians, the worst enemies Kossuth has encountered, 
have been the clamorous blockheads who ‘encouraged 
him in so Quixotic an enterprise. 

Kossuth’s assumption of the dignity of Governor of 
Hungary, as an existing and practical fact, was an absurd- 
ity too glaring to be argued against. His assumption 
of the right to issue bonds, pledging the revenues of 
Hungary to their future redemption; the appointment of 
committees to receive and collect funds, on the strength 
of secret information communicated by him, as to the 
political movements out of which the redemption of 
Hungary is to come; the curious programme of opera- 
tions he gave in his last Faneuil Hall speech, the wild 
estimates he made of the resources of the party of agita- 
tion, and the still wilder description of the present power 
of ‘Turkey and her readiness to plunge into the battle with 
Russia, — show at least the enthusiastic temperament 
of Kossuth, and the easy faith of the amiable gentlemen 
who lend themselves to his schemes. 

His endeavors to set aside the authority of Washing- 
ton, and to give a new interpretation to the Farewell 
Address, were again lamentable errors of judgment. The 
result has been, not to weaken the influence of Washing- 
ton’s great name and divine wisdom, but to freshen, in 
the minds of the people, a knowledge of his doctrines, 
and to exalt their reverence for his character. American 
intervention in European affairs is less likely to oceur 
since Kossuth’s visit, than it was before; because the 
people are better informed on all the bearings of the ques- 
tion, by the discussions to which his presence and _ his 
appeals have given rise. ‘The impracticable character 
of the demand — to say nothing of the want of constitu- 
tional power to grant it—is well put by Mr. Stiles. 
“ The absurdity of the intervention of the United States 
for the independence of Hungary cannot be more forcibly 
illustrated than by the consideration, that, of the fourteen 
millions of inhabitants in Hungary, nine millions desire 
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no more free or better government than that under which 
they now live.” And yet Kossuth still pretends to be the 
lawful Governor of Hungary! Was Washington, in the 
course of his whole life, ever guilty of such a folly ? 

It is not true, that the policy bequeathed by the sacred 
legacy of Washington is a selfish and isolating one; on 
the contrary, it is noble, disinterested, and generous. It 
has saved us from squandering our resources, and endan- 
gering the very foundations of our national existence, by 
the costly interventions in European affairs, which have 
loaded England with a debt under which the understand- 
ing staggers; and it has enabled us to give a home to 
the houseless exile, shelter to the starving and perishing 
millions of the old world, and a fair opportunity to all 
who have the virtue to avail themselves of it, to rise up 
and assert the dignity of manhood. With a generosity 
unexampled in the history of the world, we open the 
gates of citizenship wide to all, of whatever nation, tongue, 
or religion, who wish to enter; so that the penniless im- 
migrant, after a brief probation, takes his share in the pri- 
vileges and duties of the republican citizen, and finds, not 
only the road to wealth as free to him as to his native- 
born neighbor, but the career to honors and distinctions 
in the state stretching onward invitingly before him. Is 
this the isolation of China or Japan, to which Kossuth 
foolishly compared the Washington policy of not inter- 
meddling in the affairs of other nations? And does this 
state of things justify Kossuth’s advice to the German 
population in America, to make the political influence 
bestowed on them by our broad and open-handed princi- 
ples of humanity, a means of drawing the country into 
European intervention, and subserving the plans and pas- 
sions of those from whom their oath of allegiance to the 
United States should have completely sundered them ? 
No, indeed. ‘The naturalized foreigner, who so interprets 
his duties to the country of his adoption, is unworthy of 
the position he has been allowed to take; he is a traitor 
to the government to which, renouncing all others, he has 
sworn faith and fealty. ‘The author of such advice, how- 
ever honestly it may be given, is strangely forgetful, in 
the blind zeal of his enthusiasm, of the most solemn 
obligations a human being ever assumes. Kossuth’s 
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speeches and letter to the Germans are among the most 
reprehensible of his errors; and they who support him in 
such errors, sacrifice to the idol of the moment, not only 
their own self-respect, but, so far as their wishes may be 
crowned with success, the peace and happiness of the 
country. 

Another fallacy put forward by the Hungarians and 
their friends, almost too transparent to be mentioned, is 
the statement that their position in this country is like 
that of Franklin in France, when he negotiated the French 
alliance and subsidy. ‘The obvious diflerence is, that we 
then had an independent government, which we had 
maintained long enough to show the world that we were 
capable of standing our ground; while Hungary is com- 
pletely incorporated into the Austrian Empire, by the 
same right which the Magyars asserted over Sclavonia 
and Croatia, — the right of conquest. Another difference 
is, that France was ready to engage, for her own purposes, 
in war with England; and we are not ready, for our 
own or any other purposes, to engage in war with Aus- 
tria and Russia. And a third point of difference is, that 
Franklin and Adams were the commissioned represent- 
atives of the Continental Congress, acting with the 
formal authority of a nation; and Kossuth and his train 
had no authority, no commission, no vestige of an official 
character, not even the approbation of those who were 
the most conspicuous of their partners in the strike for 
independence, and who, like them, are now eating the 
bitter bread of exile. 

But we have run before the story. Let us return, for 
one moment, to the Hungarian revolutionary war, with 
which the chief celebrity of Kossuth will be forever identi- 
fied. We think the position in which Kossuth placed 
himself, in accepting the post of President of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, and afterwards revolutionary Governor 
of Hungary, just the one for which his peculiar genius 
least of all fitted him. The Hungarians had the right on 
their side, most unquestionably, to a certain point, as 
against Austria. The historical, constitutional, and legal 
arguments were all with them down to the dissolution of 
the Batthianyi ministry ; on these arguments, their posi- 
tion was impregnable. But the revolutionary party erred 
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in pushing theircause beyond the line of strict legality, and 
thus adding to the already formidable advantages of their 
opponents, the seeming support and sanction of the law. 
In a word, they placed themselves in the attitude of rebels, 
against their liege sovereign, after the royal disapproval 
of Count Batthianyi’s new ministry, and the attempt of 
the Emperor to put an end to the hostilities between the 
Hungarians and the Croatians, under the Ban Jellachich. 
After these decisive acts of the government, the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Defence, in the autumn of 1848, 
was not only rash, being without the support of the lead- 
ing members of the liberal party, but was technically an 
act of open rebellion; and from this time forth, Kossuth 
is the mainspring of the revolution. On the 6th of No- 
vember, accordingly, Kossuth and his adherents were de- 
clared traitors by an Imperial proclamation, and the pe- 
nalties of treason denounced against them. An important 
change in the aspect of the quarrel was brought about 
by the resignation of the Emperor Ferdinand, and the 
accession of his nephew, a youth only nineteen years old. 
Mr. Stiles describes him as follows. 


“The Emperor Francis Joseph, son of the Archduke Francis 
Charles and of the Archduchess Sophia, is a youth of fine and 
manly appearance, tall and slender in stature, upright and mili- 
tary in his carriage, with an intelligent countenance, but, above 
all, distinguished for his remarkable self-possession. He is said 
to be endowed with an excellent mind, and to have acquired such 
a knowledge of the different languages of his empire as to enable 
him to address with fluency any portion of his subjects in their 
own tongue. THis character, of course, remains yet to be deve- 
loped ; and if the anecdote related of his conduct, when first ap- 
prised of his elevation to the throne, be not a fiction, favorable 
anticipations may be entertained as respects his future career. 
When informed that he was emperor, Francis Joseph, sinking 
back upon the sofa, and covering his face with his hands, ex- 
claimed, Meine Jugend ist hin! My youth is over! It was a 
noble exclamation for a boy of but nineteen years, for it told of 
duties accepted and of devotion to an arduous task. To be mas- 
ter in the fresh flush of youth of one of the greatest empires of 
the world, and to think first of the sacrifices which duty imposes 
rather than of the splendor which the position confers, exhibits an 
appreciation of the task as rarely to be met with, as it is indis- 
pensable to success in those that are born to rule.” Vol. ii. pp. 
151, 152. 
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The Schwartzenberg cabinet resolved to seize this op- 
portunity to annihilate the Hungarian constitution, and 
with it the last vestiges of the indeper ndence of Hungary. 
They were incapable of the nobler and more generous 
policy, which the informal attempt of Mr. Stiles, in com- 
pliance with the request of Kossuth, to effect a reconcili- 
ation, gave them an opportunity of adopting. And so 
the Austrian government, and the youthful monarch, let 
pass one of those heaven-sent chances of doing a deed of 
immortal beneficence, which occur to rulers but too sel- 
dom in the ordinary course of human affairs. They 
plunged into the conflict with some show of legality on 
their side, it is true; but with a pedantic adherence to 
the letter of the law, they determined to prosecute it to the 
bloody end. Shame that the reign of the brilliant young 
Emperor should be inaugurate din the slaughter of his 
bravest and noblest, even if erring subjects! It was a 
sad and threatening omen for the future. He has reason 
to pray God to avert it from his head. 

We cannot follow the scenes of the terrible drama 
that now opene d, on the fields of Hungary. The details 
are ably given by Mr. Stiles, and many ‘of them are of 
thrilling interest. But the Hungarians were doomed from 
the beginning. With two thirds of the Hungarian nation 
arrayed i in fierce hostility against them, with some of the 
most important classes of the M: agyars themselves looking 
upon the conflict with doubt, disapprobation, or despair, 
with the powerful sentiment of loyalty to the Austrian 
crown still lingering in the breasts of many of the best 
oflicers, no temporary successes could do more than 
postpone, for a brief moment, her swift destruction. 
On the one side, the promulgation of a constitution for 
the empire in March, 1849, and on the other, the decla- 
ation of Hungarian Independence on the 14th of the fol- 
lowing April, both measures of the extremest violence, 
cutting off all hope of reconciliation, and removing all 
disposition for it on either side, placed the contending par- 
ties in the attitude of war to the death. Certainly, the 
Emperor, after this act, could no longer claim to be king 
of Hungary according to the constitution; for the con- 
stitution, by which he was bound to govern Hungary, 
was to be wholly displaced by the new one. Certainly, 
VOL. LXXV.— NO, 157, 40 
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the revolutionists could not claim to stand on the con- 
stitution ; for they, too, had long since been laboring to 
effect its overthrow, and finished their work by the 
banishment of the House of Hapsburg, and the tumultu- 
ary appointment of Kossuth as Governor, with the power 
of selecting a cabinet at his own will. Both parties had 
thrown the constitution to the winds, and both had alike 
appealed to the sharp arbitrament of the sword. 

The declaration of independence was a rash act, pro- 
ductive of the most lamentable consequences. It was 
proposed by Kossuth in the Diet, on the 13th of April, and 
having been debated, was finally carried, not by the de- 
liberate votes of all the members, but by less than a 
quorum, amidst a storm of plaudits from the crowd in the 
galleries of the Calvinistic church, in Debreczin, to which 
Kossuth, followed by his adherents, had adjourned. In 
the preliminary debate of the 13th, Kovacs, one of the 
leaders of the band, significantly said, “ Here we are in 
possession of only the half of the kingdom of Hungary, 
and you are sending a challenge to ail the monarchs of 
Europe. Buda, the capital, is still in the hands of the 
imperialists ; and by attacking the monarchical principle, 
you procure for Austria the sympathy of all crowned 
heads, and peril all that we have already gained.” One 
of the opposition, being asked why his party did not pro- 
test against this, replied, “ Because, first of all, no man 
was such a fool as to expose himself to be murdered by 
the mob. Besides, in my eyes, the meeting had not a 
legal character.” 

We cannot dwell longer on these interesting events. 
The warning of Kovacs was well founded. The victories 
gained by the Hungarians in the first campaign, brilliant 
as they were, gave no security to Hungary. ‘The sym- 
pathy of the crowned heads for Austria brought the Czar 
and his irresistible armies upon the scene. England, 
France, and 'Turkey did not fulfil the dream of Kossuth ; 
and the interference of Russia was not judged, by those 
powers, a violation of the law of nations. ‘The govern- 
ment of the United States sent an agent to watch the 
course of events, with the view of acknowledging the 
independence of Hungary as soon as she showed herself 
vapable of maintaining a national existence. But he had 
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scarcely time to commence his inquiries, before the Hun- 
garian generals had laid down their arms, and Kossuth 
had fled over the Turkish frontier. And yet Kossuth had 
the face to accuse the United States of being accessory 
to the ruin of Hungary, by not acknowledging her inde- 
pendence, — an independence that never for a single mo- 
ment existed; and if the Chevalier Hiilsemann is to be 
credited, Mr. Dudley Mann would have been hanged as 
a spy, if the Austrian government had had the least 
notion of what was the object of his mission, and could 
have laid their hands on him. From the declaration of 
independence to the surrender of Vilagos was exactly four 
months. 

The history of the last-named event, and the character 
of General Gorgey, the principal actor in the closing 
scenes of the war, have been the subjects of vehement 
dispute. Gorgey has very generally been pronounced a 
traitor to his country. A learned committee, of the last 
Massachusetts Senate, very unceremoniously handed him 
over to the execrations of posterity; and the Senate ac- 
cepted the report, that his “name will be gibbeted by 
history between those of Iscariot [it should have been 
Judas Iscariot] and Arnold.” 

Mr. Stiles, in a more impartial spirit, sums up the 
considerations for and against him. Among the latter, 
the strongest was the fact that he had kept silent two 
years, under the obloquy and execrations with which his 
name had been loaded. Since Mr. Stiles’s book appeared, 
General Gorgey has published a full account of his course 
in the Hungarian war. It is not written in the most amiable 
temper towards those who have vindicated themselves 
by slandering him. Under the circumstances, and con- 
sidering the enormous outrages to which his reputation 
has been subjected, while he has remained helpless under 
the supervision of the Austrian police, some bitterness 
of feeling and acerbity of expression are quite intelligible 
and pardonable. As the fog begins to clear away from 
that tragic catastrophe, enough is seen to prove conclu- 
sively, that there is not a shadow of evidence that Gorgey 
was guilty of the crimes charged against him. On the con- 
trary, he was not only the ablest man the revolution 
produced, and foresaw the fatal consequences of Kossuth’s 
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proceedings, but he warned him of them. He was a man 
of action, and had no respect for the man of phrases ;— 
and here he erred. But he was right in his general esti- 
mate of Kossuth’s dangerous influence, and the utterly 
erroneous calculations on which his policy was built. 
He and the army generally, except Kossuth’s raw re- 
cruits, disapproved of the declaration of independence, 
and clearly foreboded the disastrous end to which it was 
leading them. But most of the military glory gained by 
the Hungarians was owing to his brilliant ge nius. He 
kept the army in an eflicient state, as long as that was 
possible ; and “when longer resistance was unavailing, the 
supreme power was placed in his hands, with a distinct 
understanding between Kossuth and himself, that he was 
to lay down his arms to the Russian general. Kossuth 
fled, and Gérgey remained to bear the brunt of accumu- 
lating horrors that impended over him. His letter to Gene- 
ral Rudiger breathes a magnanimous spirit ; oflering him- 
self as a victim, but imploring the General to spare his 
companions in arms. His officers, who unanimously ap- 
proved of the surrender, by a vote passed at a council of 
war from which Gorgey was absent, were inspired by an 
equal magnanimity of resolution, and consummated the 
act of pacification with a full conviction that their lives 
would be forfeited to the vengeance of the conqueror. By 
a cruel clemency, Gérgey was spared, while the military 
executions, perpe ‘trated by Haynau, the blood-staine d 
pedant of the military code, shocked the world by their 
atrocities, and made the name of the hoary murderer a 
by-word of infamy to the end of time. 

Gorgey furnishes the only rational explanation of the 
dictatorship and the surrender. It is the only view of 
the event, consistent with its antecedents and conse- 
quents, and with the conduct of Kossuth; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that, while the Kossuth party in Europe 
and this country have been permitted to blacken the 
name of Gérgey with unmeasured vituperation, Kossuth 
himself has but rare ly and feebly sanctioned these accu- 
sations by his own authority. 
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Art. VIL. A Memorial of Rev. Joun Sneuuine Popkin, 
D. D., late Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Har- 
vard University. Edited by Cornetivs C. Fevron. 
his Successor in Otffice. & Mere d2 Todaro kvaccEY,” 
Cambridge: John Bartlett, Bookseller to the Univer- 
sity. 1852. 16mo. pp. Ixxxviii & 392. 


In literature, there are by-ways as well as high-ways, 
and he, whose feet do not range willingly over the former 
as well as the latter, is but a cold lover of books and 
reading. We believe it is Warton who has somewhere 
recorded, that, if he wished to ascertain whether a young 
man had a natural and genuine love of poetry, he would 
put Milton’s “ Lycidas” into his hands. In like manner, 
we would try whether a person had a strong taste for 
literature by applying the test of such a book as Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes — that mild constellation of lights of 
“ pretty considerable magnitude” —that kindly record of 
names, for the most part, more respectable than eminent, 
and yet deserving of remembrance. The book before us, in 
which Professor Felton has gathered up the broken frag- 
ments of the life and works of his predecessor in ollice, is 
one of those from which the modest and laborious scholar, 
who shall hereafter do for American literature in this 
century what Nichols did for English literature in the 
last, will draw his materials. It is the record of a man of 
merit and learning, who fell short of the distinction to 
which his abilities and industry seemed fairly to entitle 
him, from the black drops of melane holy, shyness, and 
self-distrust which were mingled with the currents of his 
blood. Of success, as that word is commonly understood, 
he had but little ; and indeed, when we compare the brilliant 
hopes which seem to have been awakened by the college 
vareer of Dr. Popkin, with the modest obscurity in which 
his declining years were past, his life must be pronounced 
to have been in some sort a failure. But there is some- 
thing at once touching and elevating in the dignity and 
serenity with which the lot appointed unto him was borne. 
Ifthere were the sense of disappointment and short-com- 
ing to add its shadow to the loneliness of his age, it was 
never proclaimed by bitterness or querulousness. If he 
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failed of distinction, he at least attained peace. He was 
free from the tyranny of that restless ambition, which 
makes the prizes of success worthless the moment they are 
grasped. And who shall say that his was not the better 
part?) Who shall say that the flower, heart’s-ease, which 
we stoop to find, is not well worth the laurel which we 
climb to grasp? 

Nothing can be more genial, graceful, and appropriate 
than the biography which Professor Felton has prefixed 
to this volume. It tells us all that we want to know, and no 
more. It brings out the individual traits of a shy and ec- 
centric scholar, with distinctness and yet with tenderness. 
The style, we need hardly say, is ripe, flowing, and mel- 
low, with here and there a touch of delicate and cor- 
dial humor. It may be fairly pronounced to have been 
one of the felicities of Dr. Popkin’s life, that he found 
such a biographer to record it. ‘The only exception that 
we can take to the sketch is, that it falls somewhat into 
the almost universal habit of overstating the claims and 
merits of its subject. Weshould hardly call Dr. Popkin “an 
admirable classical scholar,’ even “after the old fashion ;’ 
nor can we think that he had “the abilities of a great 
man.” But we should probably differ with Professor 
Felton less in his estimate of Dr. Popkin’s learning and 
talents, than in the force of the language he uses to cha- 
racterize them. 

Lives so uneventful as that of Dr. Popkin are rare any 
where, and very rare in our country. He was a settled 
clergyman in Boston and in Ne ~wbury, from his twenty- 
e ‘ighth to his forty-fourth year; then a Professor in Cam- 
bridge till his sixty -second year ; and for the remainder of 
his life, which was protracted to nearly eighty-one years, 
a secluded scholar, living in his study and conversing 
almost exclusively with books. He rather avoided than 
sought opportunities for public display, and his morbid 
self-distrust led him to decline many duties and responsi- 
bilities which inferior men were found competent to dis- 
charge. And as his outward life was barren of incidents, 
so his inner life was not marked by those restless excite- 
ments and agitations to which men of more fervid temper- 
ament are exposed. Books, and the conscientious per- 
formance of his modest duties, rounded the circle of every 
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day. He never depended much upon the sympathy and 
companionship of others, and during the latter half of his 
life, his habits were of almost monastic seclusion. He 
was never married,—a piece of abstinence rare among 
the clergymen of New England— nor is it certain that his 
heart was ever disturbed by the intrusion of love. In 
our time, there ran a rumor among the students — to 
which we see Professor Felton has alluded — that he had 
met with a disappointment early in life, and that a single 
flower of romantic memory was still cherished in his 
cloistered heart; and whether the report were true or 
not, it added to the interest which his character and habits 
awakened among his pupils. 

Of the sixteen or seventeen classes who sat under the 
instruction of Dr. Popkin, there was not a single member 
who did not feel an interest in him, and who would not 
have esteemed it a privilege to serve him. There was 
something marked and individual about him, which took 
hold of a youthful faney, and strongly stamped his image 
upon a youthful memory. ‘T'raditionary stories of him, 
in great number, were handed down from class to class ; 
and there was a certain flutter of expectation awakened 
before coming into his presence. His appearance and 
manners were peculiar, and betrayed the seclusion of his 
life. His movements were awkward, and his looks 
abstracted. ‘There was a cast-iron gravity in his face, 
which was rarely broken by a smile, though the general 
expression was not harsh or repulsive. ‘The portrait, pre- 
fixed to this volume, is rather more grim and austere than 
the original, as we remember it. He had an abrupt, hur- 
ried, nervous way of speaking, or rather of ejaculating 
his words, in a tone of monotonous roughness which 
sounded something like the notes of a bassoon. He had 
also some awkward personal tricks — such as a habit of 
suddenly seizing one of his legs, and rubbing it with 
great energy, as if it were a duty he had too long neglect- 
ed, and of sucking the air through the corners of his 
mouth ;— besides some clumsy movements of his arms 
and shoulders, which were the more conspicuous, as he 
was a man of tall and large frame. 

These peculiarities often awakened a smile in the reci- 
tation-room at the good man’s expense, and caused his 
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name to be sometimes lightly taken upon the lips of the 
students; but, at heart, there was a sincere feeling of re- 
spect for him. ‘This respect rested upon a perception 
rather of his moral than his intellectual qualities, and espe- 
cially of his sincerity and uprightness. A truer man never 
lived. It was equally impossible for him to conceal what 
he thought, and to speak what he did not think. In Mad. 
de Geulis’s temple of truth, his conversation would have 
remained unchanged. Neither fear nor favor could have 
induced him to swerve from the strictest standard of ver- 
balintegrity. ‘The young men who approached him were 
conscious of an influence which they could not analyze, 
and which gave something of dignity to his oddities and 
eccentricities. ‘They felt that a virtue went out from the 
presence of this shy, uncouth, reserved, but brave-hearted, 
and true-hearted man. 

His reputation for scholarship was the growth of a 
period when there was “ little Latin and less Greek” in 
the community, and was, to say the least, quite as high 
as it deserved to be. He was certainly a respectable 
scholar, and his range of reading in Greek was quite ex- 
tensive. He understood the osteology of the language 
well, and with good opportunities and exact training in 
early life, would have been an excellent philologer. But 
he did not seem to move freely in any higher region than 
that of verbal scholarship, and his own mind was not 
Greek enough in its mould to feel and interpret all the 
power and beauty of its literature. He was content to 
keep the strings of that fine harp in tune, and left to more 
skilful, or at least, bolder hands, the task of waking its 
slumbering music. He had one trait of a true scholar, — 
a high standard and a keen sense of how far he fell short 
of it. No one would have set so low an estimate upon 
his attainments as he himself. No one was disposed to 
scan with severity the claims of a scholar who had so lit- 
tle pretension and so much self-distrust. 

Nor can we, in candor, yield him the praise of having 
been a good teacher. He was exact and conscientious, 
and perfectly competent to teach the elements; but he 
never seemed to forget that he was not teaching the ele- 
ments. With the young men who read Sophocles, there 
was the same verbal drilling that they had experienced in 
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the first elementary book they had studied. Nor had he 
those natural endowments of mind and character which 
qualified him to be a successful teacher. His manner 
was not cordial or magnetic. His reserve and self-dis- 
trust placed a barrier between him and his pupils. He 
was naturally sensitive, and, like most men who have lived 
in seclusion and had no children of their own, he gave 
to the thoughtless petulance of youth a significance 
which it did not deserve. His mind was not flowing or 
diffusive, but concentrated and brooding. His speech was 
marked by a laconic and impatient brevity, and he 
seemed to have a truly Spartan contempt for much talk- 
ing. Of that fervid enthusiasm, which melts the cold and 
quickens the torpid, he had nothing. 

The selections from Dr. Popkin’s writings are made 
with good taste, and no one will say that they are too 
long or too numerous. His style is manly, vigorous, and 
unpretending, animated with here and there an odd or 
quaint expression, which will bring the writer vividly be- 
fore his old pupils. A vein of good sense runs through 
his writings, and he holds his subject with a strong grasp. 
His earnestness and sincerity of feeling inspire at times 
a tone which is almost eloquent. We confess that 
our estimate of Dr. Popkin’s abilities has been raised by 
these writings. 

The contents of the volume are three lectures on 
Liberal Education, originally published in 1836, some 
selections from lectures on Greek literature, and a few 
passages from sermons, published and unpublished. From 
the second lecture on liberal education, we extract a cha- 
racteristic passage on the study of the ancient languages. 

“The Greek and Latin languages have always been esteemed 
by the learned as peculiarly adapted to instruct us in the nature 
and power of language and expression; and they contain works 
which sustain the most powerful and finished expression, and invite 
and reward the attention of the studious by their intrinsic excel- 
lence. The Greek is acknowledged to be the most philosophical 
and elegant language known in the world. The Latin strikes my 
ear and my mind as the most smooth in its sounds, and grave and 
stately in its diction, and suitable to the ruling nation of the world. 
sut the Greek appears at once the most forcible and flexible, 
the most copious and expressive, adapted to every subject, to the 
vehement eloquence of freedom, to the copious flow of history, to 
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the polished elegance of poetry, and to the deep and acute discus- 
sions of philosophy. It was the language of a people of ani- 
mated genius, of restless activity and fervent energy ; who, when 
they were not engaged in arms or the forum, or thronging the scenes 
of rival strength and skill, repaired to the walks and the conversa- 
tions of philosophy, or gave themselves up with delight to the 
entertainments of wit and the Muses. The language itself is a phi- 
losophical study, for its artful structure and polished composition. 
It is a subject of admiration, and an inquiry of difficult solution, 
how this people had formed a language so copious and various, 
rich and expressive, so ingeniously constructed, and so easily and 
gracefully flowing into all the forms and powers of verse, before 
the age of Homer, and before the age which Homer had made 
illustrious. 

“ But the works which signalize these languages are the objects 
which are to be proposed as the highest recommendation. These 
have always held the first rank in poetry and oratory, and in all 
the strength and beauty of secular writings, in the estimation of 
those who may be deemed competent judges, and of those who 
are entitled to the best credit of being impartial. It is not merely 
the solitary student in his closet, pleased with private studies, and 
proud of peculiar knowledge, who commends them. Men of let- 
ters who are also men of business, engaged in the business of the 
state, or of the world, who have been trained in these and other 
pursuits, and can judge of their value and their influence, — these 
patronize and uphold them, and recommend them as the ground- 
work of the higher systems of education. They have especially 
been considered and maintained as the most suitable introduc- 
tion. This study is particularly adapted to the season of youth, 
before the mind is matured to grasp the propositions and argu- 
ments of science. It affords an improving and invigorating exer- 
cise, requiring exertion, yet not overtasking the faculties. It pro- 
motes habits of close attention, accurate investigation, and just 
discrimination. But it is not the exercise and discipline of the 
mind alone, which is to be considered as the beneficial result of 
this study. It produces an habitual knowledge of the principles 
of language in its most exquisite forms and richest variety, of the 
precise meaning of words, of the structure and force of sentences, 
of the distinction of things and the shades of difference, of the 
composition of discourse both free and measured, of the grace and 
power of ornament, and of the harmony of modulation. It does 
more; it opens an acquaintance with the knowledge, the senti- 
ments, the expressions, the productions, the history, and the 
politics of those ancient nations, who were most famous in their 
time, and in all succeeding times, and who had attained to a 
highly cultivated state of understanding, of public address, and of 
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social and literary communication. Vast advances have been 
made in Science by the studies and discoveries of later ages. 
But the faculties which pertain to the social nature and relations 
of man appear to come sooner to maturity; and perhaps sooner 
to decay, probably by the process of moral and literary corrup- 
tion. Our Indian eloquence is often celebrated. And the Book 
of Job is probably the oldest book in the world, and the grandest 
in its conceptions and expressions ; excepting some which are 
contained in the same sacred volume.” pp. 41 — 45. 


In his lectures on Greek literature, he treats of the 
Homeric poems at considerable length, and in a plain, 
earnest manner, Which, though not resembling the tone 
of modern composition, nor quite coming up to the 
standard of modern criticism, is not without interest. 
After discussing the principal characters in the Iliad, he 
goes on to say:— 


“ The work grows on my hands, or rises and spreads before my 
eyes, like a magical palace. The whole and every part is a 
study. Sentiments abound, which are taken as texts and maxims. 
The language is flowing, smooth, clear, and harmonious, adapted 
to the subject, yet sustained and elevated, often rising to grandeur, 
and sometimes dissolving in tenderness, yet without any sickly 
affectation or inflated exaggeration. The descriptions are fre- 
quent, often beautiful, and often sublime. The speeches are 
exactly characteristic, and almost continual; for the form of the 
poem is nearly dramatical. If the warriors stop to make speeches 
in the midst of the battle, this I suppose is more suitable to the 
poem than to the action described. It varies the monotonous din 
of arms. And if there is more of this din and danger than suits 
our civil ears, we must yield the privilege to the time and to the 
people, to whom it was the noblest song and the grandest music. 

“ The visit of Hector to his mother and wife in the sixth book 
is a most touching scene of domestic affection and patriotic devo- 
tion. I think the poet sent him from the battle to the city pur- 
posely to produce this scene, and to interest us the more in his 
future struggles, and honor, and fall. The embassy to Achilles 
in the ninth book is another scene of peculiar power and interest. 
There is the artful, insinuating address of Ulysses; and the keen, 
vehement, and indignant eloquence of Achilles, displaying a depth, 
and strength, and compass of thought and feeling, and a keenness 
of invective and irony, which is equal at least, to the highest 
effort of Demosthenes. And then the long address of the aged 
Pheenix, his foster-father, recounting the misfortunes of his youth, 
and his attentions on the youth of his foster-son, and then telling 
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a long, winding, perplexed story of Meleager, with sentence in- 
volved in sentence, and parenthesis in parenthesis, all this appears 
tome a most studied and finished piece of imitation. And finally, 
the abrupt conclusion of Ajax, ‘ Let us go, for there is no end to all 
this talk,’ is the sentence of one who would rather fight than talk, 
and would rather sleep than do either; and yet he briefly exhibits 
a rude dignity, a strong argument, and a manly resolution. 

“ But the poet, having shown his power throughout the work, 
has collected and exerted all his strength in the conclusion. This 
is described in the words which we read in Longinus. ‘ You 
see,’ says he, ‘ that, the earth being broken up from the founda- 
tion, and Tartarus laid open, and the world receiving a subver- 
sion and disruption, all things together, Heaven and Hades, mor- 
tals and immortals, are engaged together in the contest and 
peril of this battle. But,’ he adds, ‘these things, if they are not 
understood as an allegory, are unworthy of the gods, and not 
preserving propriety or decorum ; for he has made gods of the 
men, and men of the gods.’ Herodotus says, that Homer and 
Hesiod formed the Grecian theology. I rather think that Homer 
took the popular theology as he found it, which was not too ex- 
alted and retined for his purpose ; that he probably modified it to 
his purpose ; and introduced it into his poem, to give it amplitude 
and elevation. The Iliad was not designed for historical truth, 
but as a work of imagination. It may be interpreted in an allego- 
rical sense; but I think it was agreeable to public opinion, to 
consider the gods as acting in the manner of men, and in the con- 
cerns of men, though with vast superiority of power. We must 
place a picture in the proper light, and take a right point of view, 
that we may see it in its perfection. And we should consider 
the poem in its proper time and circumstances, that we may see 
the art and power of the poet.” pp. 117-119. 

In his lecture on the Lyric Poets, he thus speaks of 
Pindar and the form of poetry in which he excelled. 


“ The Odes, as we call them, have the title of £idos, a Form, 
or Species, of which name I know not the reason, unless it be a 
word of modest pretension. The Pastorals of Theocritus are 
named EidvAha, Little Forms or Species. The victors in the 
games were held in high honor; they were received with great 
ceremony, distinguished with peculiar privileges, and thought 
worthy of signal celebration. But the poet soon passes from his 
hero to other heroes or the gods, or to remarkable passages of 
mythology or history. Thus he avoids the monotony of similar 
characters and exercises, and at the same time he connects them 
with subjects of dignity or celebrity. ‘The original subjects 
might have been very untractable, having nothing to recommend 
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but bodily strength or skill. But by introducing higher subjects 
he reflects an honor upon them, which they could not sustain by 
their own splendor. 

“The transitions appear sudden and rapid ; but they are not 
utterly disjointed. They are the associations of a rapid and 
fervid mind. The strokes of his lyre he often calls arrows and 
darts, which may express the swift glances and flights of the 
imagination. Indeed, the lyric tone of thought and expression 
is studiously removed from and raised above the colloquial and 
prosaic language. Rare words and phrases and combinations 
are sought out; and the poet impresses by quick and living 
sentiment rather than by slow and formal reasoning. It is so 
in modern song; but it is more so in the ancient. The hearers 
were accustomed to this high-wrought style, and it was within the 
limit of their habits, and associations, and quick perception. But 
to us at first it appears hard in construction, and difficult of inter- 
pretation, till it has become familiar by frequent perusal. But 
those to whom it was familiar and native expected in their festi- 
vals something elevated above their daily business and conversa- 
tion. The lyric style is more raised, condensed, and pointed than 
the copious, flowing epic, or the urgent iambic of the drama. The 
chorus of the drama is commonly lyrical, and often rises in odes 
of lofty or fervent sentiment. 

“ But though the diction of Pindar is thus raised above the 
common language, his sense is not so remote from common sense. 
I see nothing delirious or extravagant in it. On the contrary, it 
is often very good, and sound, and strong sense. In a few words 
he brings out a great thought, which may be expanded over 
pages. In a concise sentence he expresses a sentiment, which 
may stand as a principle and rule of life and action.” pp. 204 - 
206. 

The subject of dramatic literature is very briefly treated, 
but the remarks upon it are discriminating and just. The 
great masters are thus sketched. 


“ JEschylus flourished in the times of the Persian wars (Ol. 71, 
B. C. 460,) and was a soldier of Liberty, and was present in 
her great battles. lis brother Ameinias obtained the first prize 
of valor; and when JEschylus was accused for impiety in his 
tragedies, this brother defended him by virtue of his own merit, 
and by showing his wounds. 

“This author, I think, may be fairly esteemed the father of 
tragedy, which received not only its form, but its spirit and cha- 
racter, from his genius; which was grave, and serious, and 
ardent, and sublime. The times also were in the highest degree 
conducive to such exercises and productions ; for they were an 
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awful and tremendous struggle for liberty and for life; which 
was successful beyond all calculation. The minds of men were 
wrought up to the highest energy and the most daring concep- 
tions. We may believe that they could no longer descend to the 
ludicrous sports of the old exhibitions. The Tragic Muse was 
born, like her patron, in lightning and thunder. And it is said 
that her author lived like her patron, and wrote under his inspira- 
tion. He certainly wrote with great ardor, and in a lofty style 
of language, — lofty to excess, and sometimes to extravagance, — 
yet not empty sound, but full of thought and energy. This 
high-wrought expression, doubtless, flowed from the fervor and 
fulness of his own mind; but it appears also to have been ex- 
cited and sustained by the spirit and tenor of the lyric and 
dithyrambie composition. It does not strike me as the first 
exercise of an art newly invented, or as the first natural effort 
of a mind laboring without example to express itself with power 
and dignity. The work appears rather to be raised on previous 
preparations, and to rise above them to higher degrees of inven- 
tion, without yet being subdued by a sound and correct judgment. 
We should suppose that the forms and use of the words, and the 
structure of the sentences, were as remote as possible from the 
common language of men, unless that people always spoke in 
studied and labored diction and hyperbole. It remained for 
Sophocles to temper the elevated dramatic strain with a just dis- 
cernment, and correct judgment of propriety. It is said that, 
the young poet winning the prize from his senior, the veteran 
retired to Sicily, and ended his life there. Seven tragedies 
remain, and fragments, and the titles of as many as a hundred 
others.” pp. 217 — 218. 

“ Sophocles is considered as having carried the ancient tragedy 
to its highest perfection. ‘This improvement was the effect of his 
own genius and judgment, promoted, perhaps, by the observations 
of his literary companions. While they rendered all justice to 
the power of Jschylus, they might perceive wherein his works 
were defective, and wherein his schemes were capable of improve- 
ment. But it requires genius to execute what the judgment 
perceives and approves. And both these powers, in just propor- 
tion, appear to have constituted the mind of Sophocles. 

“ His language is justly tempered with discretion, yet poetical 
and elevated, and adorned with the forms and colors of imagina- 
tion. He appears to be the best judge of decorum, or propriety, 
of that which is most suitable to the subject, the oceasion, and 
the character. He gives to his persons their distinctive cha- 
racter and expression. He produces his sentiments in due pro- 
portion, without overloading his action with impertinent or un- 
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necessary reflections. Indeed, he expresses his sentiments rather 
in the course of the action and the dialogue than in formal and 
proverbial sentences. 

“ He may be peculiarly called the poet of action. He makes 
the “ifos, the story, or action, the principal thing, which he pur- 
sues with constancy and without deviation. He has a precise 
plan and end in view, to which he makes all the parts and inci- 
dents and circumstances conducive. He has made his persons 
more numerous, and his combinations more complex and artifi- 
cial, and his scene more stirring and active, than his antecessor ; 
and though his language is more temperate, I know not that it is 
less significant. Yet /&schylus was always held in high esteem 
for the strength and boldness of his conceptions and expressions.” 
pp. 222-224. 

“ Euripides is considered as inferior to Sophocles in the plan 
and in the style of his compositions. His plan is judged to be 
commonly not so well ordered, nor so uniformly directed to the 
object and the end. His style also is thought to be not so purely 
dramatic and poetical, but rather rhetorical, philosophical, and 
even declamatory ; to be overcharged with moral sentiments, 
and extraneous and even unnecessary matter. Just sentiments 
and philosophy are very good in their place; and their place 
may be found in good tragedy. But they should not be drawn 
and pressed in to excess, and to satiety ; xdgos, as the ancients 
express superabundance. Sophocles appears more successful in 
producing his sentiments and philosophy in the progress of the 
action, and in the development of the characters and the inci- 
dents. Euripides appears sometimes to arrest the action, in 
order to make a long display of sentimental speculations. 

“ Yet, with these exceptions and abatements, or comparisons, 
Euripides still holds a high place in dramatic estimation. He 
was held in great esteem by his countrymen, not only at home 
but abroad, in their various settlements; and not only in the 
Attic, but also in the Doric connection: insomuch, that the 
Athenian captives in Sicily, who were treated with the severity 
of vengeance for their unprovoked invasion, could purchase their 
liberty by repeating from memory a few of the verses of Euri- 
pides. Yet he had at home a severe satirist and persecutor in 
Aristophanes ; who studiously seizes every occasion to hold him 
up to ridicule and derision. He parodies and travesties his 
verses ; and in two comedies he makes him the burden of the 
song, or the football of the play, The Frogs, and The Worship- 
pers of Ceres. He indeed has treated Socrates with as little 
ceremony, in the comedy of The Clouds ; and appears to make 
no distinction between the captious sophists and the sober philo- 
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sophers. In short, he spares no one, who offers him an occasion 
of displaying his wit and humor; and he makes himself as free 
with the rulers, by name, or with the divinities, as with the 
humblest citizen, or servant, or parasite. His wit and Atticism 
are unrivalled; but his liberty, or license, and indecency, are 
equally unbounded. The boldness of the ancient comedy pro- 
voked a public prohibition ; and it became necessary to use ficti- 
tious names, and to treat of common life and manners. Of this 
moral and sentimental strain Euripides is supposed to have 
afforded the most instructive example ; so that his insulted Muse 
finally prevailed over her keen and stinging, gad-fly adversary. 

“It was observed in old times, that Euripides painted man- 
kind as they are, and Sophocles painted them as they ought to be ; 
which is translated into modern criticism, that Sophocles studied 
the ideal, and Euripides the real character. This reality fitted 
him to be an example to the moral comedy; or the comedy 
of real and common life, and moral sentiment and character.” 
pp. 229 - 231. 

His summary of the whole subject of Greek tragedy 
is an amusing specimen of his homely way of treating 

a theme too apt to lead to fine writing, and of his odd 
fashion of blurting out his opinions. 

“ Concerning the Greek tragedies in general, I must confess 
that the story is often too tragical, too atrocious, and horrible, 
for my taste ; too opposite to the feelings of human nature, and 
the principles of human reason. I must refer them to the times 
in which they were composed, or in which they were supposed 
to have been transacted. I find some relief in supposing that 
they were mostly poetical creations, and never, in so high a 
degree of violence, actual perpetrations. Of this distinction I 
have seen many evidences. I find my gratification in the parts, 
the passages, and the verses, rather than in the whole and in the 
conclusion ; in the filling, as we may say, rather than in the warp 
of the web of fate. The idea of a fixed, irrational, irresistible 
fate, driving men on to inevitable crimes and horrors, against 
their resolute will and de ‘sperate resistance, to me is dreadful, and 
atheistical ; but perhaps it did not appear so to the authors, who 
studied only to produce a strong character and a powerful im- 
pression. But the particular sentiments, in the progress of the 
work, are often favorable to virtue. And as works of art and 
power, the dramatic writings are counted among the chief works 
of Grecian genius. I would consider them as poems to be read, 
rather than as scenes to be acted. But there must be something 
awful or distressful to constitute a tragedy. Well, then, let it be 
terror or pity, rather than horror and disgust. 
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“TI am probably singular, but I never loved to be horribly 
delighted. I love to see every thing, everybody, and every 
soul, right, and good, and happy, doing well, and ending well. 
But in this case, it may be said, we should have no tragedies, 
and scarcely any history; no trials of principle, and few exer- 
cises of virtue. But in fact, there is no danger of this sterility 
in the world. And since we are as we are, it is best that we 
should know the truth ; and that it should be set before us in the 
most strong and striking colors, to deter us from vice, and excite 
us to virtue. That is true, if it be true. But the same instru- 
ment which may be the minister of virtue may also be the pander 
of vice. As the conclusion of the whole matter, I must say that 
I consider the theatre as the bane of Harvard College.” pp. 233 - 
234. 

From the sermon on the death of Washington we 
copy an interesting passage. 

“Never did more of a nation’s happiness depend upon one 
man; never was more effected by one, than by that great and 
beloved man, of whose death the past week brought us the sor- 
rowful tidings. He was truly our Joshua; for he answered all 
the meaning of the name. Ile was, under the Almighty, the 
savior of his country. Like him, he gave early indications of 
prowess, zeal, and prudence in the service of his people. Like 
him, he led our armies against a nation greater and mightier than 
we, a nation at whom the powers of the earth trembled; he led 
us to victory and peace, and to the quiet possession of a fruitful 
land in the enjoyment of sovereignty and independence. Under 
his auspices we became settled under a government and laws. 
Ilis example and authority have highly recommended to our at- 
tention the fear and service of God; and if he has not had the 
same power to enforce them upon us, that Joshua had under the 
immediate government of God; yet, so far as the powers com- 
mitted to him extended, he has strictly observed and maintained 
those principles of righteousness which are essential parts of the 
law of God, and which are necessary and generally effectual to 
preserve internal order and external peace. 

“Our chief has left his abode in the midst of his brethren, called, 
as we trust, by his guardian God, to a more exalted sphere of 
action and enjoyment. We follow his rising spirit with mingled 
grief and consolation. We resign him with tears, but we resign 
him with hope, to his Almighty Father, who has ever been his 
friend and shield on earth, and will be his exceeding great reward, 
and his portion for ever. It is a melancholy pleasure to trace 
the actions, and to view the tokens, which are left to us, of dear, 
departed, respected friends. ‘Though the deeds and the virtues of 
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our patriot are alive in every breast, though all can recount his 
history from their grateful memories, yet love, gratitude, and 
admiration seek their solace in dwelling upon the affecting and 
glorious theme. 

“ Behold him in his first essays to serve and defend his coun- 
try. Here his early prudence and skill saved the remnant of an 
army, whose haughty commander despised the cautions of his 
sagacity. Here he gave a presage of that masterly address, by 
which he was destined to save his country from a superior foe, 
with a little band of her almost deserted heroes. When he was 
called by her distressful voice to this arduous and dismaying post 
of danger, he took it with equal promptitude and modesty. _Diffi- 
dent of his own abilities, he undauntedly hazarded the result of a 
contest extremely dubious, or rather where cool reason would 
expect a defeat. He exposed himself as the first victim to des- 
potic vengeance. Ile devoted his life with patriotic zeal to the 
righteous cause of his country, relying upon that God who loves 
and protects the righteous. This reliance he ever strikingly 
manifested. A Divine Providence illumined all, even the darkest 
of his communications ; we believe it reigned in his heart, and we 
know that it guided and blessed all his measures. Uniting the 
almost incompatible qualities of prudence and decision, of sagacity 
in counsel and energy in action, with a small army, ill appointed, 
ill fed, and ill clothed, he baffled his numerous, insulting foes, he 
besieged them in a strong fortress with inferior numbers, and 
while they dreamt of fierce assaults and the thunders of war, he 
darts across the continent with the swiftness of an eagle, and 
seizes a prey sufficiently strong to break from the grasp of any 
other assailant. Nothing but his powers could have sustained 
the war, under every embarrassment and deficiency. Nothing 
but the esteem, veneration, and confidence which his character 
commanded, could have brought together the crumbling frag- 
ments of a battered army, or the sinking divisions of a quaking 
continent. 

“ God had adapted and prepared his talents for this unequal 
struggle. ‘Talents so great, and so singularly united, scarcely 
appear in the extent of the world, or the records of time. He 
who had appointed him to this contest gave him glorious success, 
gave him to triumph in the freedom of his country, not only as 
the effect of the powers with which he had endued him, but, we 
may rationally believe, as the reward of his sublime virtues, his 
pure patriotism, his sincere religion. 

* He proved the uprightness of his heart, the purity of his zeal, 
his disinterested love of his country, by his eagerness to renounce 
the splendor of command, the ways of ambition, and to seek, in 
the bosom of his family, in the mansion of peace, a repose for his 
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mind fatigued with incessant energies, and the tranquil participa- 
tion of the blessing which he had vindicated by his sword. Again 
he quits his loved retirement, again he obeys his suffering coun- 
try’s voice, to secure by laws those blessings which he had pur- 
chased by arms. Again he relinquishes his pleasure, and assumes 
the unsought labor of government, elevated by the affections of 
his people to a station which kings may envy, but Washington 
only endures. 

“If he was great in conducting war, he was greater in preserv- 
ing peace. Adequate to every office to which he is called, to every 
duty which human nature can perform, he rises equally with his 
station; every step augments that honor which was already 
deemed complete. And when he descends from the chair of rule, 
and returns to the pleasant vale of life which at our desire he had 
forsaken, he still rises in our admiration. Though we follow him 
to his retreat with regret, yet we venerate the man who can 
resign with satisfaction the highest object of ambition. In the 
storms of nations, he is the lightning; in peace, he presides as the 
sun, diffusing everywhere his animating beams ; in private life, 
his influence descends as the rain, and distils as the dew, to fer- 
tilize the rejoicing fields.” pp. 249 — 250. 

In the sermon on the memory of the righteous, there 
are a few sentiments upon Washington, which are vigor- 
ous and cloquent. 


“ Let us remember his unconquerable love of his country, to 
whose welfare he freely sacrificed all his happiness ; for whose 
honor he repeatedly hazarded his reputation ; in whose danger he 
braved the sword of the mighty, and the more fearful poniard of 
slander; in whose service he expended all his years of vigor, 
years in which events of vast magnitude were his daily oecupa- 
tions. Yet nothing abated nor diverted the ardor of his patriot- 
ism; and he died while his wounded country was leaning on his 
arm. Remember his inflexible regard to truth and duty, which 
subdued all passion, which quelled all fears when the boldest 
hearts would have quaked ; which fixed him immovably to the 
principles of right and the dictates of conscience, and forbade the 
suspicion of an improper motive. Remember his piety, which 
constantly referred to the Almighty all his success, and reposed 
on him all his hopes and the hopes of his country, which has 
placed upon this foundation al! the virtue and happiness of a 
people. Remember his profound wisdom, unbiased by any pre- 
judice, which seemed to seize the truth by a native affinity, and 
to display it with a force of conviction which superseded all argu- 
ment. Remember his services to his country, than which never 
were greater performed, nor more worthy of every expression of 
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gratitude. I cannot call all his merits to remembrance; but 
your own minds do not, I trust require this office. You will 
read them often in our history, and in their unparalleled effects. 
We should often retrace them, not merely to admire, but to fol- 
low them, though with unequal steps. For we cannot confide in 
a better judgment, nor in purer integrity. We should love our 
country the better for having such a leader. Our love and reve- 
rence for this great man and his associates, who established our 
independence and our nation, should be a strong bond of union, a 
powerful spring to the love of their and our common country.” 
pp. 271-273. 

We take leave of Professor Felton, with an acknow- 
ledgment, in which we are sure that all the old pupils 
of Dr. Popkin will share, for his labors of love in editing 
this volume. If the resonant sentiment of Dr. Johnson be 
literally true —that “ whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or the future, predominate over the present, advances us 
in the dignity of thinking beings,’—we have by his 
labors been advanced in the dignity of human beings; 
for this memorial of Dr. Popkin has made the past pre- 
dominate over the present, at least for a season. We 
enter once more that well-remembered recitation-room, 
with a Graeca Majora in our hands. The tall form and 
sturdy stride of our old teacher reappear, as we read. 
We see now his abstracted gaze, his old tricks, and his 
awkward movements. We hear him eall up our class- 
mates, one by one, many of whom have now, like him, 
passed away ‘from earth; we recall his curt and broke “n 
observations, and the invariable “you may sit,” with 
which every examination was closed. We peep once 
more into the lonely study of the solitary scholar, with its 
grim portraits of Greek authors over the mantle-piece, its 
book-cases filled with Greek and Latin books, the row 
of boots and shoes, which commonly stood in one corner, 
and its general aspect of comfortless disarray. The years 
that have passed, since all this was before our eyes, seem 
like a dream when the morning has dawned. 
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Arr. VIII.— Memoir of the Life and Writings of 'Tno- 
mas Cuatmers, D. D., LL. D. By his Son-in- Law, the 
Rev. Wituiam Hanna, LL. D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1852. 4 vols. 12mo. 


Wirn what vigor has Scotland, in these later years, 
sustained her old claim to the highest rank in science, 
literature, philanthropy, and art! ‘The names of her sons 
are familiar to the dwellers in every civilized land, and 
will be, evermore. Her songs are sung on the shores of 
the Pacific and Indian oceans. Her romances are fami- 
liarly known in every log cabin of our mountains, are 
household books in New Holland and New Zealand. 
Her histories are pondered, her criticism is watched, 
wherever civilization and the English language have 
found their way. Her science is authoritative in the 
highest schools. Her art adorns the halls of many a 
proud academy. Her practical skill and energy compete 
successfully with that of every nation. Robertson and 
Dugald Stewart, Burns and Scott, Jeflrey and Wilson, 
Alison and Hamilton, Brewster and Miller, (to mingle 
the great living with the great dead,) are but a few of 
those names which go to make up the glory of the 
nation,—names of which any country might be proud. 

In honorable companionship with these, and with the 
noblest Scottish men of any century, may now fairly 
be named Thomas Chalmers. His life covered an im- 
portant period; and although, from his profession, excluded 
from political life, he was largely engaged in matters of 
public concern, and, as almost the crowning act of his 
career, lent his vigorous and eflicient aid to that great 
movement on the part of the Scottish church whose 
results we cannot yet fully comprehend. John Knox was 
scarcely a more sturdy and systematic reformer; but 
Chalmers had a beauty and gentleness which Knox 
never knew. Whitefield was hardly a more moving 
preacher; but the great Scotchman had a breadth and 
compass of mind, a variety and profoundness of know- 
ledge, to which the Methodist could lay no claim. Rob- 
ertson could hardly have been more considerate of the 
prejudices, or honest diflerences of opinion, in men of 
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the highest intelligence; yet Chalmers will be remem- 
bered as the fervent and self-denying religious teacher, 
to whom truths the most profound and far-reaching were 
as his daily food, when the learned and moderate Prin- 
cipal will be thought of only as an elegant scholar and 
an accomplished historian. 

In the unimportant town of Anstruther, county of 
Fife, on the northern shore of the Frith of Forth, its gray 
houses with their red roofs stretching along the border 
of the sea, ‘Thomas Chalmers was born, March 17, 1780, 
the sixth in a family of fourteen children. ‘The germs 
of future greatness are not always clearly developed in 
youth. A mind which matures slowly, and expands 
symmetrically, is often early unnoticed, while that which 
is forced and eccentric attracts attention. Had Dr. Chal- 
mers died young, he would not, very likely, have formed 
the subject of a biography, or of an uncommon eulogy. 
As a schoolboy, he was remembered as among the 
merriest, idlest, strongest, and most generous; with un- 
doubted capacity for learning, when he chose to apply 
himself, and with something of the energy and self-reli- 
ance, which were marked characteristics of his future 
life. Before he was twelve years old, he became a mem- 
ber of the United College of St. Andrew’s, and a fellow- 
student with Lord Campbell. His first two years at the 
University were marked by his devotion to boyish amuse- 
ments, such as football and handball, “in which latter,” 
says a contemporary, “he was remarkably expert, owing 
to his being left-handed.” The third year was distin- 
guished by the awakening of his mind; and the study 
which attracted him most was mathematics, and espe- 
cially geometry. Other studies, however, pressed wpon 
his attention. His father was a Calvinist in religion, and 
a Tory in politics. ‘The tendencies of St. Andrew’s were 
against both; and the son manifested his early independ- 
ence by rejecting the paternal instructions, and adopting, 
for a time, the more pleasing schemes which offered 
themselves to his notice. At the age of fifteen, he was 
enrolled as a Divinity student, although his attention 
was still mainly devoted to the mathematics. One book, 
however, took fast hold of his mind, as it had done of 
Robert Hall's at a still earlier age. He studied Edwards 
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on the Will with so much ardor, that some of his friends 
were afraid that his mind would lose its balance. The 
grandeur of the thoughts that were suggested, the awful- 
ness of that Divine Being who stood at the centre of the 
universe, through whom all things existed and by whom 
they were sustained, so filled his mind, that the difficulty 
of reconciling human responsibility and the Divine pur- 
poses seemed not then to have touched him.  ‘l'wenty- 
four years afterwards he wrote to Mrs. Chalmers, — 

“© that He possessed me with a sense of His holiness and ITis 
love, as He at one time possessed me with a sense of His great- 
ness and His power, and His pervading agency. I remember 
when a student of Divinity, and long ere I could relish an evangeli- 
cal sentiment, I spent nearly a twelvemonth in a sort of mental 
elysium, and the one idea which ministered to my soul all its 
rapture was the magnificence of the Godhead, and the universal 
subordination of all things to the one great purpose for which He 
evolved and was supporting creation. I should like to be so 
inspired over again, but with such a view of the Deity as coa- 
lesced and was in harmony with the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment.” Vol. i. pp. 28, 29. 


Perhaps quite as important a part of his mental dis- 
cipline consisted in his attempts at writing and extem- 
poraneous speaking. In the debating club, the most 
distinguished members were Lord Campbell and John 
Leyden. Leyden seems to have been the most noted of 
the two; and the remark which his biographer speaks of 
his having made to a friend of great abilities, but who 
refrained from speaking through excessive diflidence, 
reveals the secret of his success. “ 1 see what will hap- 
pen,” said Leyden to him one day, after having in vain 
exhorted him to overcome his timidity; “ I shall, through 
constant practice, at last be able to harangue, while you, 
through dread of the ridicule of a few boys, will let slip 
the opportunity of learning this art, and will continue 
the same diflfident man through life.” 

Leaving the venerable university in 1798, after nearly 
seven years’ residence, Chalmers entered a gentleman's 
family as private tutor. The relations here between 
employer and employed turned out unhappily. Inso- 
lence and hanghtiness on the one side provoked indig- 
nation on the other; and after suffering various petty 
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annoyances, which he always took some means of resent- 
ing, he returned to St. Andrew’s for a brief space, and 
in July, 1799, at the early age of nineteen, was licensed, 
according to the customs of the Presbyterian church, as 
a preacher of the gospel. During the next month, he 
made his first appearance in the pulpit, and, if we may 
trust his brother James, exhibited something more than 
the germs of those qualities which afterwards rendered 
him the most effective of modern Scottish preachers. 
Having no place in view as a permanent residence, he 
spent the next winter and most of the following year in 
Edinburgh, in diligent attendance upon the instructions 
of Playfair, Dr. Hope, (who had just succeeded Dr. 
Black in the chair of chemistry,) Prof. Robison, and 
Dugald Stewart ; where his independence and intellectual 
vigor manifested themselves in the judgment which he 
formed and expressed of the value of the lectures of Stew- 
art, considered as profound and scientific discussions. 
Karly in L802, he commenced his ministerial labors at 
Cavers, though with the expectation of an early removal 
to another parish, when another prospect offered itself so 
attractive, that he bent all his energies to gaining it. The 
office of mathematical assistant at St. Andrew’s had be- 
come vacant, and he not only obtained the situation, but, 
during the autumn of the same year, was elected to the 
living of Kilmany. He entered upon his duties as mathe- 
matical instructor with an ardor seldom bestowed upon 
that branch of study, and stimulated the zeal of his pupils 
by a warmth of coloring in his lectures, to which they had 
prob: ibly before been entire strangers. The session did 
not pass, however, without some differences between 
himself and the mathematical professor, the result of 
which was that, the next year, it was intimated to him 
that his services would not be longer required. This he 
regarded as bearing with it an imputation on his cha- 
racter, and virtually shutting against him the door to that 
university preferment which was the dearest dream of his 
life. He resolved, therefore, to give private lessons at St. 
Andrew’s in mathematics and chemistry, besides supply- 
ing his pulpit at Kilmany every sabbath; and this task 
he had the energy to accomplish, the very audacity and 
self-reliance and generous courage of the undertaking 
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covering the charge of impropriety. The next winter 
he repeated his course of lectures on chemistry, and a 
vacancy happening in the department of natural philo- 
sophy at St. Andrew’s, he offered himself for it. It was, 
however, given io another. ‘The next month, Professor 
Playfair having succeeded Dr. Robison at Edinburgh, 
he sought an election as Playfair’s successor. He failed, 
though receiving quite as much support as one so young 
and comparatively unfriended could expect ; and the con- 
test is memorable only as giving rise to an eloquent and 
sc pamphlet, his earliest publication, which he after- 

vards referred to under circumstances of great interest. 
Ii seems, that, during the canvass, the name of Dr. Mack- 
night, a ministerof Edinburgh, and at one time an assist- 
ant of Dr. Robison, was brought forward very promi- 
nently as a candidate, it being proposed that he should 
perform the duties of the professorship and his ministerial 
functions at the same time. ‘l'o this arrangement Pro- 
fessor Stewart strongly objected; and Mr. Playfair also 
wrote a letter of remonstrance, in which, among other 
things, he urged, not only that there were few Scottish 
clergymen distinguished for mathematical attainments, 
but that eminence in these was incompatible with clerical 
pursuits. This last “cruel and _ illiberal insinuation” 
especially touched the feelings of Mr. Chalmers; and he 
came forward with a sharp and vigorous defence of his 
order, contending that two days in the week were sufli- 
cient to enable a clergyman to perform successfully his 
peculiar duties, while the remaining five might be de- 
voted to any science to which his tastes might lead him. 
‘Twenty years afterwards, when Dr. Chalmers’s opinion on 
the subject of pluralities had long since undergone a 
decided change, this passage, from the anonymous and 
forgotten pamphlet, was introduced against him, in a de- 
bate before the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, in which he had taken part. His serious and dig- 
nified reply was most impressive. 


* Sir,” said he, “that pamphlet I now declare to have been 
production of my own, published twenty years ago. I was 
indeed much surprised to hear it brought forward and quoted 
this evening; and I instantly conceived that the reverend gentle- 
man who did so, had been working at the trade of a resurrec- 
VOL. LXXV.— NO, 157, 12 
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tionist. Verily I believed that my unfortunate pamphlet had long 
ere now descended into the tomb of merited oblivion, and that 
there it was mouldering in silence, forgotten and disregarded. 
But since that gentleman has brought it forward in the face of 
this house, I can assure him, that I feel grateful to him, from the 
bottom of my heart, for the opportunity he has now afforded me 
of making a public recantation of the sentiments it contains. I 
have read a tract entitled the ‘Last Moments of the Earl of 
Rochester, and I was powerfully struck in reading it, with the 
conviction how much evil a pernicious pamphlet may be the 
means of disseminating. At the time when I wrote it, I did not 
conceive that my pamphlet would do much evil; but, sir, con- 
sidering the conclusions that have been deduced from it by the 
reverend gentleman, I do feel obliged to him for reviving it, 
and for bringing me forward to make my public renunciation 
of what is there written. I now confess myself to have been 
guilty of a heinous crime, and I now stand a repentant culprit 
before the bar of this venerable Assembly. 

“ The circumstances attending the publication of my pamphlet 
were shortly as follows: As far back as twenty years ago, 1 was 
ambitious enough to aspire to be successor to Professor Play- 
fair in the mathematical chair of the University of Edinburgh. 
During the discussion which took place relative to the person 
who might be appointed his successor, there appeared a letter 
from Professor Playfair to the magistrates of Edinburgh on the 
subject, in which he stated it as his conviction, that no person 
could be found competent to discharge the duties of the mathe- 
matical chair among the clergymen of the Church of Scotland. 
I was at that time, sir, more devoted to mathematics than to the 
literature of my profession ; and feeling grieved and indignant 
at what I conceived an undue reflection on the abilities and 
education of our clergy, I came forward with that pamphlet to 
rescue them from what I deemed an unmerited reproach, by 
maintaining that a devoted and exclusive attention to the study 
of mathematics was not dissonant to the proper habits of 2 
clergyman. Alas! sir, so I thought in my ignorance and pride. 
I have now no reserve in saying that the sentiment was wrong, 
and that, in the utterance of it, I penned what was most outrage- 
ously wrong. Strangely blinded that I was! What, sir, is the 
object of mathematical science Magnitude and the proportions 
of magnitude. But then, sir, I had forgotten two magnitudes — 
I thought not of the littleness of time — I recklessly thought not 
of the greatness of eternity !” ‘ 

“Fora moment or two after the last words were spoken, a 
death-like stillness reigned throughout the house. ‘The power 
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and pathos of the scene were overwhelming, and we shall search 
long in the lives of the most illustrious ere we find another 
instance in which the sentiment, the act, the utterance, each rose 
to the same level of sublimity, and stood so equally embodied 
in the one impressive spectacle.” Vol. iii. pp. 87 — 89. 


The residence of nearly thirteen years at Kilmany was 
marked by a steady intellectual progress, and still more, 
perhaps, by a decided change in his estimate of the pur- 
poses and duties of his profession, and of his own fitness 
for them ; a change upon which he always laid the great- 
est stress, and for a full account of which we must refer 
our readers to the first volume of the Memoirs. At the 
age of twenty-seven, Mr. Chalmers began his publications 
on the difficult subject of Political Economy. On the 21st 
of November, 1806, Napoleon promulgated his celebrated 
Berlin Decree, by which the British islands were declared 
to be in astate of blockade ; all communication with them 
was prohibited ; all letters or packets addressed in English 
were to be seized at the post-ollice ; all English subjects 
to be made prisoners of war; all English property de- 
clared confiscated ; commerce in English goods absolutely 
forbidden ; no vessel coming from England or its colo- 
nies, or having touched there, to be received into any 
harbor. By this severe and unparalleled measure, it was 
intended so to distress England, to cripple her resources, 
and to disaflect her people, that she might the more easily 
yield to the dominant power of Bonaparte. The British 
manufacturers and merchants felt the blow; the country 
generally sympathized with them, and all imagined them- 
selves on the verge of ruin. ‘The retired minister of Kil- 
many took a diflerent view, and endeavored, through a 
work which might develop some of the principles of a 
science little understood, to encourage the hearts of the 
desponding. He contended that the only loss would be 
in those foreign luxuries, which the country could well 
aflord to do without ; that the manufacturer of exported 
commodities would indeed have to change his business, 
but would, in the end, find an adequate return from the 
inland consumer, on whom, at any rate, he ultimately re- 
lied. ‘The book had a good sale in Scotland, and was 
somewhat readin England. His own interest in its sue- 
cess was very great, and would have been even more 
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absorbing, had not his mind been arrested by severe do- 
mestic affliction. 

Not long afterwards, he appeared for the first time be- 
fore the General Assembly, in a speech which, although 
the topic was unattractive, drew to himself a wide atten- 
tion. He was also engaged in another kind of compo- 
sition. The Edinburgh Encyclopedia had been com- 
menced, under the editorship of Sir David Brewster, who 
solicited his assistance. At first, he chose certain mathe- 
matical subjects, but subsequently solicited the editor 
to assign to him the article “ Christianity,” which was 
accordingly done. The topic itself indicates the change 
that was going on in his feelings, to which we shall pre- 
sently allude. When the volume of the Encyclopiedia 
which contained the article was first published, in 1813, 
it attracted considerable attention, and was the occasion 
of some criticism. It was objected by some, that he dis- 
honored the internal evidences of Christianity by speak- 
ing so slightingly of them. Others contended, that the 
principles of his argument “ not only subvert the conclu- 
sions of natural theology with the internal evidence, but 
destroy also the external proofs ;” that “he makes common 
cause with the sceptic,’ and “turns the arms of Christ- 
ianity against natural religion, her ancient and faithful 
ally.” ‘These attacks led him, not to controversy, but toa 
more careful examination of the grounds upon which he 
based his arguments, and subsequently to the more ma- 
ture and more fully considered series of discussions by 
which he endeavored conclusively to establish the truth 
of Christianity. The article for the Eneyclopedia was 
prepared, however, with great deliberation, and patient 
study of writings on both sides, and may be considered 
as forming a part of the standard literature of the sub- 
ject. 

During these years at Kilmany, the pen of Mr. Chal- 
mers was busy upon many topics, in sermons which were 
published, in pamphlets, and in articles for reviews. It 
illustrates happily the candor which ever eminently cha- 
racterized him, that when the outery against ge ology, as 
infidel in its tendencies, was stronge st, he, and almost he 
alone, of the Scottish clergy, yie ded its mind to his prin- 
ciples so far as they were cle: rly established, and was in- 
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clined to discern in its facts a fresh proof of the truth of 
Revelation. ‘The assertion of the great antiquity of our 
earth led him, not at once to reject geology, but to recon- 
cile it, as to himself he satisfactorily did, with the ac- 
count contained in the book of Genesis. ‘This was em- 
phatically the seed-time of his life. The enterprises of 
Christian philanthropy at home and abroad, for which 
England has been so distinguished, had taken strong hold 
of his attention. We have seen that political economy 
formed one of his studies. The condition of the poor, 
especially as connected with the diffusion of religious and 
moral education, deeply interested him. On the forma- 
tion of the Bible Society, with its auxiliaries, a controversy 
had sprung up, not quite so sharp and bitter as had at- 
tended the earlier foreign missionary efforts, but touching 
more closely the economy of every parish. For, it was 
said, by absorbing the charity of the public, liberality to 
the poor would be diminished, and poverty condemned 
to increased suffering. Mr. Chalmers, with an earnest- 
ness amply justified by the subject, showed, by argument 
and illustration, how futile was the objection ; and, while 
pleading in general for the diffusion of the Word of God, 
demonstrated, at the same time, that the best remedy for 
poverty was in establishing those principles and habits 
which would go far to prevent its existence. 

“The education and réligious principle of Scotland,” he said, 
“have not annihilated pauperism, but they have restrained it to a 
degree that is almost incredible to our neighbors at the South. 
They keep down the mischief in its principle; they impart a 
sobriety and a right sentiment of independence to the character of 
our peasantry; they operate as a check upon poverty and idle- 
ness. The maintenance of parish schools is a burden upon the 
landed property of Scotland; but it is a cheap defence against 
the poor rates, a burden far heavier, and which is aggravating 
perpetually. The remedy against the extension of pauperism 
does not lie in the liberalities of the rich; it lies in the hearts 
and habits of the poor. Plant in their bosoms a principle of 
independence ; give a high tone of delicacy to their characters ; 
teach them to recoil from pauperism as a degradation. Could 
we reform the improvident habits of the people, and pour the 
healthful infusion of Scripture principles into their hearts, it 
would reduce the existing poverty of the land to a very humble 
fraction of its present extent.” 
412° 
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Two other events occurred during his residence in the 
quiet parish of Kilmany, which exerted a marked influ- 
ence on his life. One was his marriage, August 4, 1812, 
to Miss Grace Pratt, who, for thirty-five years, rendered 
his household so honorable and his domestic life so h: appy: 
The other, of wider influence still, was the change which 
came over his method of regarding religious topics. Upon 
this subject we cannot enlarge, but neither can we neglect 
to notice it. It will be remembere ‘d, that, in early life, he 
regarded the work of his ministry as quite subordinate to 
his literary and philosophical pursuits. Various events 
happened, which led to an entire change of his views. 
His favorite brother, George, older than himself by three 
years, had returned from the sea (he had chosen the pro- 
fession of sailor, and had risen to the command of a 
merchant ship, which also carried, in time of war, letters 
of marque,) to die of consumption in the arms of his 
brother. In less than two years, his sister Barbara be- 
came a victim of the same disease. An uncle, the most 
intimate and affectionate friend of his father, had passed 
away from life in an instant, without a warning, and 
apparently without a struggle. He himself was seized 
with a long and severe illness, which confined him to his 
room for four months, and kept him from the pulpit for 
six, and left him so reduced in strength that it was a year 
or two before he fully recovered. All these things brought 
him to a profound meditation on the brevity of time, the 
magnitude of eternity, and his own duties and respon- 
sibilities. The result was, an entire revolution in his views 
of certain portions of religious truth, and a decided change 
in the course of his life. The chapters which detail this 
change are the most interesting of the biography, whether 
considered practically or psychologically; and the most 
beautiful, too, as exhibiting the lowliness and humility of 
his spirit, while he was commanding the admiration of 
his friends, and extending wider and wider a reputation for 
eloquence and intellectual power which was soon to fill the 
whole kingdom. We do not remember, anywhere, a more 
candid, simple, and direct statement of truths, upon which 
he was brought to rely, free at the same time from every 
tinge of bigotry or conceit, or undue self-reliance, than 
in the letters to his friend, James Anderson, whose in- 
tellect he respected as much as he prized his heart, 
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His eloquence, we have said, began to be known. 
The quiet and rustic audience at Kilmany could not 
conceal, any more than they could fully appreciate it. It 
was the eloque nee of a full heart and an exuberant and 
vigorous mind; an eloquence which was not determined 
by the audience, but by the subjects to which it was di- 
rected, and by the irrepressible thoughts and emotions bub- 
bling up from the living fountain within. * If that man,” 
said Andrew Fuller to a friend, with whom he had visited 
Chalmers, “if that man would but throw away his papers 
in the pulpit, he might be king of Scotland.” Chalmers 
himself was willing to make the attempt to be an extem- 
poraneous speaker; but he began too late, or did not 
persist long enough in the experiment; or the habit, not 
to say, nature, of his mind was uncongenial with the 
effort. Whatever was the cause, he did not succeed ; and 
ever afterwards, though not confining himself entirely to 
his notes, he mainly relied upon them. Phraseology, 
sufliciently powe vful and e xpressive for his thought. 
would not come at an instant to his bidding; and the 
result of his unwritten efforts was the unpleasant con- 
sciousness that he had omitted much that he wished to 
say, and had said many things less eflectively than he 
might. A melancholy occasion, for the display of his 
power in the pulpit, occurred shortly before he was called 
to leave Kilmany. An early and cherished college friend, 
by peculiar exposure in saving the lives of a shipwrecked 
crew, Whose vessel was thrown upon a sand bank in the 
bay of St. Andrew’s, by a winter's storm, had laid the 
foundation of a disease which soon carried him to the 
grave. Mr. Chalmers consented to preach the funeral 
sermon the sabbath after the burial. 


“It was a brilliant autumn day. The number being too great 
to be accommodated in the church, one of its windows had been 
taken out, and a few boards thrown across the sill to form a plat- 
form, from which the preacher, while standing but a yard or two 
from Mr. Honey’s grave, might be heard both by those within 
the building and those seated on the scattered tombstones of the 
churchyard. A hum in the crowd (I now speak on the authority 
and almost in the words of an eye-witness,) and a melancholy 
tolling of the bell, announced the approach of the preacher, who 
seated himself for a minute or two in an old elbow-chair, took the 
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psalm-book from a little table before him, turned hastily over a 
few of the leaves, and then rose in the most awkward and even 
helpless manner. Before he read the lines which were to be 
sung, his large and apparently leaden eyes were turned towards 
the recent grave, with a look wildly pathetic, fraught with intense 
and indescribable passion. The psalm was read with no promis- 
ing elocution; and while the whole mass of the people were 
singing it, he sunk into the chair, turned seemingly into a monu- 
mental statue of the coldest stone, so deadly pale was his large 
broad face and forehead. ‘The text was read: Deut., xxxii., 29, 
‘QO that they were wise; that they understood this; that they 
would consider their latter end!’ The doctrinal truth which he 
meant to inculeate being established on a basis of reasoning so 
firm that doubt could not move or sophistry shake it, he bounded 
at once upon the structure which he had reared; and by that 
inborn and unteachable power of the spirit, which nature has 
reserved for the chosen of her sons, and which shakes off all the 
disadvantages and encumbrances of figure, and voice, and lan- 
guage, as easily as the steed shakes the thistle-down from his 
side, carried the hearts and passions of all who heard him with 
irresistible and even tremendous sway. ‘It strikes me,’ said the 
preacher, and as the words were spoken there was a silence 
among the living almost as deep as that which reigned among the 
dead who lay beneath, ‘It strikes me as the most impressive of 
all sentiments, that it will be all the same a hundred years after 
this. It is often uttered in the form of a proverb, and with the 
levity of a mind that is not aware of its importance. A hundred 
years after this! Good heavens! with what speed and with what 
certainty will those hundred years come to their termination. 
This day will draw to a close, and a number of days makes up one 
revolution of the seasons. Year follows year, and a number of 
years makes up a century. These little intervals of time accumu- 
late and fill up that mighty space which appears to the fancy so big 
and so immeasurable. The hundred years will come, and they 
will see out the wreck of whole generations. Every living thing 
that now moves on the face of the earth will disappear from it. 
The infant that now hangs on his mother’s bosom will only live 
in the remembrance of his grandchildren. The scene of lite and 
of intelligence that is now before me will be changed into the 
dark and loathsome forms of corruption. The people who now 
hear me will cease to be spoken of; their memory will perish 
from the face of the country ; their flesh will be devoured with 
worms; the dark and creeping things that live in the holes of the 
earth will feed upon their bodies ; their coffins will have mouldered 
away, and their bones be thrown up in the new-made grave. 
And is this the consummation of all things ? Is this the final end 
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and issue of man? Is this the upshot of his busy history? Is 
there nothing beyond time and the grave to alleviate the gloomy 
picture, to chase away these dismal images? Must we sleep for- 
ever in the dust, and bid an eternal adieu to the light of heaven ?” 
Vol. i. pp. 438 — 440. 

There heard him, on this occasion, with peculiar inter- 
est, five members of the ‘Town Council of Glasgow, for 
his name had been spoken of for the 'Tron church in that 
city. ‘The canvass was very spirited, but resulted in his 
election: and, after some hesitation about leaving the 
quiet retreat of Kilmany, endeared to him by so many 
important events in his history, for the wider, more stir- 
ring, and more exhausting scenes of the city, he determin- 
ed to accept the call. 

The residence of Dr. Chalmers in the great commercial 
city of Scotland, from 1815 to 1823, was attended with 
very interesting results. ‘Though only thirty-five years 
old, he soon established a position so commanding as 
to redeem the mind of the city itself from the exclusive 
influences of trade. The sphere in which he moved was 
so clearly above that of calculation and economy, that 
no one could come even within its outermost circles, 
without being caught up to some nobler purposes than 
he had been wont to indulge in. He was a scholar and 
a thinker, more profoundly versed in the sciences than 
most of those who heard him, and none the less at home 
in them, because his masculine and vigorous eloquence 
swept the minds of his hearers along with him towards 
regions with which natural science has too often been 
thought to have no concern. Those minds, indeed, 
were not few whom he rescued from inconsiderate and 
unworthy notions on religious subjects, not only by com- 
pelling their personal respect, but by demonstrating, what 
indeed has never lacked proof, that an humble Christian 
faith is entirely consistent with the widest knowledge, 
and the most original activity of the mind. 

He had not been long in the city, before it became his 
turn to conduct a service in the Tron church on a Thurs- 
day, a service which was maintained every week by the 
clergymen of the city, in rotation. He made the occasion 
memorable forever, by delivering the first of his Astrono- 
mical Discourses, a series which occupied all the after- 
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noons allotted to him during the year 1816, and attracted 
more attention than any series of modern discourses in 
the United Kingdom. The old church, which often, on 
such occasions, presented a melancholy array of empty 
pews, was now crowded before the hour of service. 


“Long ere the bell began to toll, a stream of people might 
be seen pouring through the passage which led into the Tron 
church. Across the street, and immediately opposite to this 
passage, was the old reading-room, where all the Glasgow mer- 
chants met. So soon, however, as the gathering quickening 
stream upon the opposite side of the street gave the accustomed 
warning, out flowed the occupants of the coffee-room ; the pages 
of the Herald or the Courier were for a while forsaken, and 
during two of the best business hours of the day, the old read- 
ing-room wore a strange aspect of desolation. The busiest mer- 
chants of the city were wont, indeed, upon those memorable days 
to leave their desks, and kind masters allowed their clerks and 
apprentices to follow their example. Out of the very heart of 
the great tumult, an hour or two stood redeemed for the highest 
exercises of the spirit; and the low traffic of earth forgotten, 
heaven and its high economy, and its human sympathies and 
eternal interests, engrossed the mind at least and the fancy of 
congregated thousands.” Vol. ii. p. 98. 


The Discourses were published soon after their delivery, 
and their success exceeded the expectations of the most 
sanguine. ‘The volume “ran an almost equal race” with 
the * Tales of my Landlord,” published just before. Six 
thousand copies were sold in ten weeks, and within a 
year, nine editions had been disposed of. A new vein 
had been struck. An original and fervent mind had 
kindled the admiration of all by a kind of composition 
generally regarded as the least attractive. Readers of 
various classes found in the book something to admire. 
The scientific wondered at the brilliancy of its delinea- 
tions; the thoughtful rejoiced at its solution of ditlicul- 
ties; the devout accepted with gratitude its humble and 
earnest tributes to the truth; the man of letters was cap- 
tivated with the magnificence and sweep of its thought. 
The fervor of this first admiration we may now well 
temper, and accept in part the cool and somewhat severe 
criticism of John Foster, as Chalmers himself, with 
wonted modesty, admitted its justice, Still, the power 
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and beauty of these Discourses strike us with hardly less 
force than at the first re ading ; and we cannot but remem- 
ber how much easier it is to pick a flaw here and _ there, 
than to conceive the simple but beautiful plan, much 
more to execute it so magnificently. The domain of 
astronomy has been much enlarge ‘d within a few years ; 
new and better instruments have large ly exte ‘nded the 
limits of our vision. But the grandeur of astronomical 
science has never been more impressively set forth than 
it was by his fervent words; and the subjection of all 
science to revelation, the subordination of all knowledge 
to divine wisdom, has never been more fully and vehe- 
mently enforced. 

It was not, however, by these occasional displays of 
power alone, nor perhaps chiefly, that Dr. Chalmers 
gained his greatest influence in the commercial metropo- 
lis of Scotland, but by labors more wearisome, and by 
preaching on themes more familiar, but not less moment- 
ous. He devoted himself, with all the energy of his 
mind, to the religious and moral welfare of the city. — Its 
schools, the condition of its poor, the building of new 
churches and chapels, the administration of its charities, 
besides the more direct duties of his ministry, required of 
him an amount of labor, which, under our free and 
voluntary system, we can hardly conceive of. From the 
Tron church, indeed, he allowed himself to be transferred 
to St. John’s, a parish with a population of 10,000, in 
order that he might have the opportunity of carrying out 
his plans respecting the management of the poor. He 
drew largely upon the assistance of the laity, and inspired 
all who came to his help with something of his own 
enthusiasm. The parish was divided into twenty-five 
districts, over each of which were appointed an elder and 
a deacon. In each district were established sabbath 
schools. There were necessarily meetings of the deacons, 
of the sabbath school teachers, of the session, and of the 
educational association; and all these he regularly at- 
tended, infusing his own zealous spirit through all the 
gradations of intelligence which had cheerfully entered 
his service. While connected with the Tron church, he 
had found his time so much taken up by intrusive calls, 
that he made the evil the subject of two public discourses, 
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in one of which, after depicting, in a manner sufficiently 
striking to attract the most careless, the various annoy- 
ances to which he was subjected, he burst forth in one of 
those fervid strains, by which he was apt to connect a 
subject of narrow and comparatively transitory interest 
with the permanent and grandest concerns of human 
destiny. He showed what losses the learning and litera- 
ture of Christianity suffered by the unceasing and un- 
necessary demand upon its ministers for extra labors, and 
closed as follows : — 


* Now, my brethren, what I strongly contend for is, that in 
like manner as the Bible of Christianity should be turned into 
all languages, so the preaching of Christianity should be turned 
to meet the every style of conception, and the every variety of 
taste, or of prejudice, which can be found in all the quarters of 
society. ‘The proudest of her recorded distinctions is that she is 
the religion of the poor —that she can light up the hope of 
immortality in their humble habitations ; that the toil-worn me- 
chanie can carry her Sabbath lessons away with him, and, 
enriching his judgment and his memory with them all, can bear 
them through the week in one full treasury of comfort and im- 
provement — that on the strength of her great and clevating 
principles, a man in rags may become rich in faith, and looking 
forward through the vista of his earthly anticipations, can see on 
the other side of all the hardship and of all the suffering with 
which they are associated, the reversion of a splendid eternity. 
Ay, my brethren, such a religion as this should be made to find 
its way into every cottage, and to cireulate throughout all the 
lanes and avenues of a crowded population, and the friend of 
the species might take it along with him to the tenements of 
want and of wretchedness, and knocking at every door where 
there is a human voice to bid him enter, he may rest assured 
that if charged with the message of the gospel, humanity in its 
rudest forms may hang upon his lips, and rejoice and be moral- 
ized by the utterance which flows from them. But, my brethren, 
while I would thus have the religion of the New Testament to 
send her penetrating influences through the great mass of the 
towns and families of the community, I would not have her to 
skulk, in timid and suspicious distance, from the proudest haunts 
either of wealth or of philosophy. I would have her to carry, 
as she well might, such a front of reason, and to lift such a voice 
of eloquence, and to fill her mouth with such a power and variety 
of argument, as should compel the most enlightened of the land 
to do her reverence. I would have her— with as firm and 
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assured footstep as Paul ascended the hill of Areopagus, and, 
amid the assembled literature of Athens, drew an argument for 
the gospel from the poetry and the mythology of Athens — 
I would have her, even now, to make her fearless way through 
the halls and the universities of modern Europe, and as she 
stood confronted with the erudition of academic men, I would 
have her to equal and to outvie them. Oh! tell me why it 
should be otherwise! Tell me why the majesty of truth should 
ever want an able advocate to assert and to proclaim it, or 
why the recorded communication from God should ever want a 
defender of learning to vindicate its evidence and its history!” 
Vol. ii. pp. 127 - 129. 


In the mean time, his reputation for eloquence was be- 
coming more widely spread. Crowds flocked to hear 
him preach. ‘The most intelligent and cultivated were 
as much fascinated as the unlearned. The church, on a 
week-day forenoon, was crowded half an hour before the 
time of service. On one occasion, the inner front door 
was closed, in order to keep the aisle leading from it to 
the pulpit empty. But the crowd was too great and too 
resolute, to allow such a portion of the interior to remain 
empty. ‘The Doctor had no sooner entered the pulpit 
than the pressure from without burst in the door, and, in 
an instant, the vacant space was crammed, Dr. Wardlaw 
was present on this occasion, and says of it,— 


“On the way home, we talked, ‘xfer alia, of this occurrence. 
He expressed, in his pithy manner, his great annoyance at such 
crowds. ‘I preached the same sermon,’ said he, ‘in the morning : 
and for the very purpose of preventing the oppressive annoyance 
of such a densely-crowded place, I intimated that I should preach 
it again in the evening ;’ and with the most ingenuous guileless- 
ness, he added,‘ Have you ever tried that plan?’ I did not 
smile —I laughed outright. ‘No, no,’ I replied, ‘my good 
friend, there are but very few of us that are under the necessity 
of having recourse to the use of means for getting thin audi- 
ences.’ Ile enjoyed the joke, and he felt, though he modestly 
disowned, the compliment.” Vol. ii. p. 168. 


Nor was this a provincial popularity merely, It stood 
the test of the more critical audiences of the metropolis, 
because based, not on the accidents of a transitory excite- 
ment, or a pleasing manner, but on the exuberance and 
richness of thought, on the profound verities which are 
VOL. LXXV.— NO. 157. 43 
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the exclusive possession of no time or place, and on the 
deep emotions which these truths, when fully realized, 
will call forth. On the 14th of May, 1817, he preached 
the anniversary sermon of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. The service did not commence till eleven o'clock ; 
yet, as early as seven in the morning, the place was 
crowded to excess, and thousands were obliged to go 
away for want of room. While in London, Wilberforce, 
Canning, and Huskisson, many peers of the realm, and 
devoted members of the church of England, were among 
his hearers. On one occasion, the crowd was so great 
that the preacher was very nearly excluded from the 
pulpit, the dense mass being absolutely impenetrable, 
and the request to make way for Dr. Chalmers being 
taken by the knowing ones as a ruse of ingenious persons, 
who wished to get a place in front. 

Among the most interesting of the secondary person- 
ages, who move in this narrative about the central figure, 
is that of the eccentric, but highly gifted, Edward Irving. 
He appears first, as the assistant of Chalmers at St. John’s, 
where he attracted many whose minds sympathized with 
his, and where he did still better service in household visit- 
ation among the poor, by his commanding presence, his 
ingenuous honesty, his vigorous intellect, and, above all, 
his tender and generous sympathies. After leaving Scot- 
land for London, where, for some years, he drew crowds 
after him by the splendor of his eloquence, he yielded 
more and more to the vagaries of an enthusiasm, which, 
even as we look back coolly upon it, is singularly beauti- 
ful and fascinating. He adopted strange views of the pro- 
phecies, and believed in miraculous gifts as conferred upon 
the church; and when some among them pretended to 
the gift of speaking with unknown tongues, he greedily 
swallowed the delusion, and defended it with a strength 
and beauty worthy of a much better cause. 


“There is a power in the voice,” he says, in describing it, “ to 
thrill the heart and overawe the spirit after a manner which I 
have never felt. There is a march and a majesty, and a sustained 
grandeur in the voice, especially of those who prophesy, which 
I have never heard even a resemblance to, except now and then 
in the sublimest and most impassioned moods of Mrs. Siddons 
and Miss O'Neil. It is a mere abandonment of all truth to call 
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it screaming or crying ; it is the most majestic and sublime utter- 
ance which I have ever heard, some parts of which I never heard 
equalled, and no part of it surpassed, by the finest execution of 
genius and of art exhibited at the oratorios in the concerts of 
ancient music. And when the speech utters itself in the way of 
a psalm or spiritual song, it is the likest to some of the most 
simple and ancient chants in the cathedral service, insomuch that 
I have been often led to think that those chants, of which some 
ean be traced up as high as the days of Ambrose, are recollections 
and transmissions of the inspired utterances in the primitive 
church. So far from being unmeaning gibberish, as the thought- 
less and the heedless sons of Belial have said, it is regularly 
formed, well pronounced, deeply felt discourse, which evidently 
wanteth only the ear of him whose native tongue it is to make it 
a very masterpiece of powerful speech.” Vol. iii. pp. 253, 254. 

Alas, that ear was never found! and the brilliant enthu- 
siast lived to see himself avoided, and almost distrusted, 
by many who ceased not to admire his genius. Dr. 
Chalmers, with the almost excessive candor which was 
natural to him, took pains to send some of the writings 
of one of the most noted of these users of an unknown 
language to Sir George Stanton, and Dr. Lee of Cam- 
bridge, that he might learn from those linguists if it re- 
sembled that of any known language. But on hearing 
Irving preach, he says, “I have no hesitation in saying 
that it is quite woful. There is power and richness, and 
gleams of exquisite beauty, but with all, a mysticism and 
an extreme allegorization, which I am sure must be perni- 
cious to the general cause.” 

“T undertook to open Irving's new chapel in London,” Dr. Chal- 
mers says, elsewhere. “ The congregation, in their eagerness to 
obtain seats, had already been assembled about three hours. 
Irving said he would assist me, by reading a chapter for me, in 
the first instance. He chose the very longest chapter in the 
Bible, and went on with his exposition for an hour and a half. 
When my turn came, of what use could I be in an exhausted 
receiver’ On another similar occasion, he kindly proffered me 
the same aid, adding, ‘I can be short.’ I said, How long will it 
take you? He answered ‘only one hour and forty minutes. 
Then, replied I, I must decline the favor.” Vol. iii. p. 276. 

Meantime, the enthusiast went on, from one degree of 
self-exaltation to another, yet never escaping from the 
love of his early friend and colleague. For after all, he 
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was of a noble nature, and his infirmities and faults 
those of a generous and magnanimous soul. His death, 
while yet in the prime and vigor of manhood, has a 
melancholy interest. Advised by his medical friends to 
spend the winter in Madeira, he obeyed rather some mira- 
culous voice of the church, which commanded him to go 
northward, and do a great work in Scotland. Taken vio- 
lently ill at Liverpool, he had but just begun to recover, 
when, in spite of prohibitions, he went on board the steamer 
for Greenock. From Greenock he went to Glasgow, but 
the powers of life could carry him no farther. Still, he 
doubted not that he should be raised up for the great 
labor, till increasing weakness compelled him, at the last 
hour, to seek a solace in uttering the truth by which he 
had lived. “The sum of the matter is, if I live, I live 
unto the Lord; and if I die, I die unto the Lord; living 
and dying I am the Lord’s.”. We can understand and 
sympathize with the testimony of Carlyle. “ But for Irving, 
[had never known what the communion of man with 
man means. His was the freest, brotherliest, bravest hu- 
man soul, mine ever came in contact with; I call him, on 
the whole, the best man I have ever (after trial enough) 
found in this world, or now hope to find.” 

Chalmers, too, was full of enthusiasm, but of enthusi- 
asm controlled by his judgment, and based upon truth. 
He was enthusiastic in his preaching, in his eflorts for 
the poor, in his patriotism, in his loyalty. It warms us 
to read his account of the visit of George IV. to Leith 
and Edinburgh,— the same which so stirred the feelings 
of Scott. Had it not been, indeed, for that great sea of 
emotions, which, quiet and simple and unaflected as 
Chalmers usually was, could be lashed up to such awful 
commotion, we should have heard little of his name or 
his influence. 

In January, 1823, Dr. Chalmers was elected to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrew’s, and felt him- 
self compelled by the state of his health, no less than 
inclined by his tastes, to accept the offered professorship. 
Some of his friends thought it strange, and nearly inex- 
cusable in him, to give up the wide field of his power, and 
go to be “ extinguished” in the retired college. But in the 
university, his energy was felt no less than in the parish. 
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His lectures on moral philosophy, and his favorite science 
of political economy, were full of instruction, and delivered 
with an energy which did not fail to awaken the interest 
of his many pupils. Nor could the indirect influence of 
a mind of that high order be much less upon the keen and 
generous susceptibilities of youth. Had we time, we 
should like particularly to dwell upon some of the scenes 
of his professional life, as exhibiting, very strikingly, some 
interesting features of his character. He had not been 
there many years, before he was solicited to take the chair 
of Moral Philosophy in the London University. This 
was declined ; but almost at the same time he was elected 
Professor of Divinity at Edinburgh, and was thus brought 
to make his last removal to that metropolis of the intel- 
lectual life of Scotland, and to that important chair 
which he retained till the disruption of the Presbyterian 
church led to his resignation. His introductory lecture 
was delivered amid rapturous applause; and throughout 
the course, his audience consisted not merely of his reg- 
ular students, but of educated men from all the pro- 
fessions, and of the intelligent citizens of Edinburgh, 
from whom, at the close, he received the very handsome 
testimonial of two hundred and two pounds sterling. 
This was given, partly, in recognition of the fact that, at 
the time of his appointment, the regular stipend of the 
office amounted to a little less than that sum. In pre- 

senting that tribute, it was gratefully noticed by the donors, 

not only that the lecturer had given to The ology so dignified 
a place among the sciences, pli icing it conspic uously at the 
head of all, but that he had developed his peculiarities of 
belief with such a generous candor, as to promote a kindli- 
ness and catholicity of feeling among those who were 
separated by diversities of doctrinal views and by different 
forms of church government. Yet no one ever charged 
him with slightly or indifferently maintaining’ “the awful 
but venerable tenets of the Calvinistic creed,” which the 
symbolical books of the Scottish Church so clearly pro- 
pound, and which he so fully accepted. That breadth of 
mind and magnanimity were indeed admirable, which 

enabled him, while judging himself with the utmost 
severity, to be so charitable to others. While bating 
nothing of his own theological faith, and defending it, 
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when rudely and presumptuously attacked, with such 
gigantic vehemence, he candidly regarded the difficulties 
and sympathized with the perplexities of those who widely 
differed from him; so sympathized, indeed, that he brought 
into free and almost confidential religious intercourse 
with himself men of the highest intelligence and proudest 
self-respect. 

A short time after becoming fairly established in Edin- 
burgh, he was brought before the public in support of a 
political measure which produced great excitement. Early 
in 1829, the English Ministry introduced a bill into Par- 
liament for relieving the civil disabilities of the Roman 
Catholics. In due time, a meeting of the citizens of Ed- 
inburgh was called, in order to petition in favor of the 
bill. Nearly two thousand people were crowded into the 
Assembly Rooms, and they were addressed, among others, 
by the two men of Edinburgh, Francis Jeflrey and 'Tho- 
mas Chalmers. Jeflrey’s speech was marked by grace- 
fulness, good taste, and generous feeling ; Chalmers’s, by 
the earnestness and vehemence with which he pleaded the 
cause of religious liberty. 

“It is not by our fears and our false alarms,” he said, in conclu- 
sion, “that we do honor to Protestantism. A far more befitting 
honor to the great cause is the homage of our confidence; for what 
Sheridan said of the liberty of the press, admits of most emphatic 
application to this religion of truth and liberty. ‘ Give, says the 
great orator, ‘ give to ministers a corrupt House of Commons ; 
give them a pliant and servile House of Lords; give them the 
keys of the Treasury and the patronage of the Crown; and give 
me the liberty of the press, and with this mighty engine I will 
overthrow the fabric of corruption, and establish upon its ruins 
the rights and privileges of the people. In like manner, give the 
Catholics of Ireland their emancipation ; give them a seat in the 
Parliament of their country; give them a free and equal partici- 
pation in the politics of the realm; give them a place at the right 
ear of majesty, and a voice in his counsels; and give me the 
circulation of the Bible, and with this mighty engine I will over- 
throw the tyranny of Antichrist, and establish the fair and ori- 
ginal form of Christianity on its ruins.” Vol. iii. pp. 244, 245. 

The effect was magical. Shouts and huzzas filled the 
air, the audience standing and waving their hats. Jeffrey 
himself said that he thought eloquence had never pro- 
duced a greater effect upon a popular assembly ; and his 
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biographer adds, “no more powerful emotion was ever 
produced by words, than at the close of Chalmers’s ad- 
dress. Brilliant and glowing as his written pages are, 
they are cold and dull compared with his spoken intens- 
ity. ‘The rough broken voice, — the ungainly form, — the 
awkward gesture,—the broad dingy face,—gave little 
indication of what was beneath. But the capacious 
brow !—and the soul; mens agitat molem.”* 
In 1832, Dr. Chalmers published his treatise on Politi- 
eal Economy, and in the year following, his Bridgewater 
treatise, on “The Ad: pti ition of External Nature to 
the Moral aad Intellectual Constitution of Man.” Both 
of these works were received with much consideration, 
but yet with criticism. ‘Towards the former, indeed, one 
Review, the Quarterly, assumed a flippant tone, which 
nothing in the work itself would justify, even if the char- 
acter of the writer were not enough to shield him. ‘The 
subject of Political Economy, and especially the condition 
of the poor, and the remedy of pauperism, had long inter- 
ested the mind and sympathies of Dr. Chalmers. His 
work was not strictly and solely scientific, if indeed it is 
possible, at present, to reduce the facts to a strict science. 
The large number of the poor, living always on the very 
verge of extreme suflering, and whom the slightest flactu- 
ations in national prosperity might bring to actual starva- 
tion, attracted his attention as a christian and a patriot; 
and in bringing prominently to view those moral causes 
which seemed to bear upon the disease, and to suggest 
the remedy, he did a work which writers upon the sub- 
ject are apt to neglect or ignore. Scotland now pays 
annually, to support her paupers, upwards of two and a 
half millions of dollars: and yet the charity is not ade- 
quate to the destitution. Is Ireland or England better 
off? The question respecting the condition of the poor 
in Great Britain is certainly the most pressing one that 
can claim the attention of her statesmen and philanthro- 
pists. Negro slavery is not so urgent with us; and those 
fierce philanthropists, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
who are so free to denounce us, might well be advised 
to look a little more narrowly to the condition of things 


* Lord Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, Vol. i. p. 221 
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at home. But we know too well that social evils are not 
to be remedied at once, nor by violence. The remedy, we 
know full well, is dark and doubtful, even to the most 
honest, sagacious, and courageous minds. Whether it 
be in emigration, the country being overstocked, or in a 
larger distribution of landed property, in a more liberal 
public relief, or a more active private charity, or in neither, 
or in all, we cannot say. Dr. Chalmers’s favorite idea 
was, that the most efhcient remedy lay in the moral 
education of the people, and in the consequent prudence 
and self-respect which would be diffused, while the small 
amount of suflering, from misfortunes or unavoidable 
calamities, would be met by parochial relief supplied by 
private charity. ‘This, he thought, had been historically 
demonstrated. “A moral and intelligent peasantry, im- 
bued with a taste for the respectabilities of life, mixing 
prudence and foresight with every great practical step in 
the history of their doings, holding it discreditable to 
enter upon marriage without the likelihood of provision 
for a family,—such a peasantry have more than once 
been exhibited in the annals of the world, and may be 
made to reappear.” 

We cannot stop to develop his general views in politi- 
cal economy, which were strongly Malthusian; nor can 
we do more than notice, both in his earlier and later pub- 
lications on this subject, what Mr. Carlyle, in a character- 
istic and noble letter, written in reply to a letter accom- 
panying a volume on the Parochial System as a Remedy 
for Pauperism, in 1841, calls the “wholesome, grateful 
air of hope, brotherly kindness, and cheerful sagacity,” 
which pervades them. “ With a Chalmers in every British 
parish,” he adds, “much might be possible! But alas! 
what assurance is there that in any one British parish 
there will ever be another?) But enough of this. Go as 
it may, your labors in this matter are not lost — no jot of 
them is lost. . . . My prayer is, that a voice so humane, 
so true, and wise, may long be heard in this debate, and 
attentively laid to heart on all sides.” 

Nearly connected with his plans for the relief of the 
poor, and essential, as he thought, to their success, was 
his project for “church extension ;” for, without the 
religious instruction of the people, he had no hope of any 
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lasting social improvement. The population, especially 
of the large towns, had prodigiously increased ; yet the 
number of churches and parishes remained nearly the 
same. From personal examination, he concluded, that, 
in many manufacturing districts, not above one eighth of 
the population had sittings in any place of worship, or 
made any profession of Christianity. The General As- 
sembly finally became interested in the matter, and a 
deputation visited London for the sake of obtaining aid 
from the government. It was kindly received by the 
Melbourne ministry, and when the whigs were succeeded 
by Sir Robert Peel, the good-will towards this scheme 
seemed to have been transferred to the new Premier. All 
at first promised well; but it was not long before all the 
parties opposed to the establishment made so vigorous 
an opposition, by public meetings, by sermons, by pam- 
phlets, and petitions to Parliament, that the ministry 
forbore to render the assistance asked for. 

Thus, in the two great practical objects on which he 
had set his heart, he was destined to fail. His views re- 
specting pauperism were not generally accepted, nor were 
his efforts for church extension successful; and it is touch- 
ing to hear the humble, self-condemnatory tone, with 
which that great and generous heart, “ dejected and dis- 
consolate,” but not misanthropic or uncharitable, speaks 
of itself, as if the cause of failure might be in its own lack 
of purity of motive. 

“The passage respecting Babel,” he writes, in his //ore Sab- 
batice, referring to the Scripture account, “ should not be with- 
out an humble and wholesome effect upon my spirit. Ihave been 
set on the erection of my Babel —on the establishment of at 
least two great objects, which, however right in themselves, 
become the mere idols of a fond and proud imagination, in as far 
as they are not prosecuted with a feeling of dependence upon 
God and a supreme desire after his glory. These two objects 
are, the deliverance of our empire from pauperism, and the esta- 
blishment of an adequate machinery for the Christian and general 
instruction of our whole population. I am sure that, in the 
advancement of these, I have not taken God enough along with 
me, and trusted more to my own arguments and combinations 
among my fellows than to prayers. There has been no con- 
founding of tongues, to prevent a common understanding, so in- 
dispensable to that cooperation without which there can be no 
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success; but without this miracle, my views have been marvel- 
lously impeded by a diversity of opinions, as great as if it had 
been brought on bya diversity of language. The barriers in the 
way of access to other men’s minds have been as obstinate and 
unyielding, as if I had spoken to them in foreign speech; and 
though I cannot resign my convictions, I must now — and 
surely it is good to be so taught — I must now, under the ex- 
perimental sense of my own helplessness, acknowledge, with all 
humility, yet with hope in the efficacy of a blessing from on high 
still in reserve for the day of God’s own appointed time, that 
except ‘the Lord build the house, the builders build in vain.’ In 
thine own good time, Almighty Father, regenerate this earth, 
and gather its people into one happy harmonious family.” Vol. 
iv. p. 208. 

How different this from the pride of a disappointed 
and soured reformer! How different its judgment from 
that probably pronounced upon him by many of his op- 
ponents, who thought they knew him well! His private 
efforts, however, could in no sense be considered failures. 
He conducted a wide correspondence ; he issued circu- 
lars; he addressed the country through the public press ; 
he organized a system of meetings in various parts of 
Scotland ; and as the result of all, “he was able to report to 
the General Assembly in 1838, that nearly two hundred 
churches had been built, at a cost of more than a million 
of dollars. 

In the midst of these labors, he received various acade- 
mic honors and testimonials. He had been elected a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and a corres- 
ponding member of the Royal Institute of France. Ox- 
ford, too, with a courtesy which she has not alw: ays mani- 
fested, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws; “ neither of which last two distinctions,” says his 
biographer, “had ever previously been bestowed upon a 
clergyman of the Scottish Establishment.” 

The year 1838 was witness to an event in the life of 
Dr. Chalmers, which provoked various criticisms, and was 
variously interpreted. ‘The passing of the English Re- 
form Bill had excited the fears of many for the fate of 
the Establishment itself,— fears which were renewed and 
aggravated, when the Irish Tithe Bill, some years after- 
wards, proposed to take a considerable portion of the re- 
venues of the Irish Church, and apply them to other than 
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ecclesiastical purposes. Various methods were proposed 
in opposition to this aggression. Among them, was a 
system of lectures to select and influential audiences in 
London, through whom the principles applicable to the 
subject might be widely diffused. Dr. Chalmers was re- 
quested to address the “ Christian Influence Society,” as 
it was called; and consented, because he thought it 
would afford an opportunity for unfolding in “a didactic, 
rather than in a controversial form, the true theory of a 
religious establishment, and demonstrating its peculiar 
eflicacy, as the only instrument capable of diflusing; uni- 
versally over a whole country, the lessons of Christianity.” 
He prepared himself with extraordinary care, and expect- 
ation was excited to the highest pitch. One of the most 
massive, philosophical, and honest minds of the country 
and the age, was applying itself to a discussion of a prac- 
tical question, among the most diflicult of those which 
agitated the times; a question on the answer to which 
hung the very existence of that honored and venerable 
Church which had come down through centuries of 
mingled fortune ; which numbered among its bishops and 
ministers, Latimer and Ridley, Taylor and Cudworth, 
Leighton and Butler; which had travelled in the wilder- 
ness, While its way was wet by the blood of martyrs; 
which had raised its triumphant banner on the mountain 
tops, while songs of joy ascended from ten thousand thou- 
and voices; and which, at that very moment, was walking 
in serene majesty through every city and every hamlet of 
the United Kingdom. All this seemed to many immi- 
nently perilled by the agitations which disturbed the pub- 
lic mind, and by the hazardous movements of hostile or 
indiflerent legislators. And the champion whom they had 
called to their aid, — it could not but strike many an ob- 
server, —was not one of themselves. ‘The arm on which 
they relied, and which was put forth so firmly and magna- 
nimously, was of a minister whom some of their prelates 
would not allow to have a right to administer the sacra- 
ments of the Church or to preach, from her pulpits, while 
some might even have left his salvation to the “ uncove- 
nanted mercies of God.” ‘The audience was most select. 
The rooms in Hanover Square had seldom contained a 
a larger assembly, never one more carefully chosen; 
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Members of Parliament, Barons, Earls, Marquises, Dukes, 
and Prelates crowded the benches. The lectures were 
received with the utmost enthusiasm, with waving of 
hats and shouts of applause. One passage, in particular, 
drew forth a tumultuous burst of approbation, equal to 
any thing recorded in the annals of eloquence. * If all 
you mean by an Establishment,” an American clergyman 
had s: iid to him, “is an organized provision for a clergy, 
we should rejoice in it. The thing we deprecate is the 
authority of the civil magistrate in matters of religion.” 

“ Now,” said Dr. Chalmers, * this organized provision is truly 
all that we contend for. . . . It should never be forgotten 
that, in things ecclesiastical, the highest power of our Church is 
amenable to no higher power on earth for its decisions. It can 
exclude ; it can deprive; it can depose, at pleasure. External 
force might make an obnoxious individual the holder of a bene- 
fice ; but there is no external force in these realms that could 
make him a minister of the Church of Scotland. There is not 
one thing which the State can do to our independent and inde- 
structible Church but strip her of her temporalities. Nee tamen 
consumebatur — she would remain a Church notwithstanding — as 
strong as ever in the props of her own moral and inherent great- 
ness ; and, though shrivelled in all her dimensions by the moral 
injury inflicted on many thousands of families, she would be at 
least as strong as ever in the reverence of her country’s popula- 
tion. She was as much a Church in her days of suffering, as in 
her days of outward security and triumph; when a wandering 
outeast, with naught but the mountain breezes to play around 
her, and naught but the caves of the earth to shelter her, as now, 
when admitted to the bowers of an Establishment. ‘The magis- 
trate might withdraw his protection, and she cease to be an Esta- 
blishment any longer; but in all the high matters of sacred and 
spiritual jurisdiction, she would be the same as before. With or 
without an Establishment, she, in these, is the unfettered mis- 
tress of her doings. The king, by himself or by his representa- 
tive, might be the spectator of our proceedings ; but what Lord 
Chatham said of the poor man’s house, is true in all its parts of 
the Church to which I have the honor to belong —* In England 
every man’s house is his castle; not that it is surrounded with 
walls and battlements; it may be a straw-built shed; every 
wind of heaven may whistle round it; every element of heaven 
may enter it; but the king can not — the king dare not!” Vol. 
iv. pp. oO, ob. 

As he pronounced this last passage, he rose from his 
usual sitting position, and uttered the words with an 
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energy which swept every thing before it, and brought 
out an enthusiastic response from every hearer; the 
whole audience sprung, as if unconsciously, to their feet, 
and rent the air with their applause. 

The Church to which he belonged, and for which he 
had mainly spent his strength, was now, however, ap- 
proaching that great revolution in which he bore a part 
so distinguished and so honorable ; that revolution which 
Lord Jetirey considered “ the greatest event that has oc- 
curred in Scotland since the rebellion in 1745, if not since 
the Union ;” and which, though it might not demonstrate 
the error of his principles, yet so strikingly illustrated the 
difficulty of their practic al operation. For many years, 
there had been growing up a difference of opinion on the 
question whether a Presbytery was bound to ordain any 
candidate presented by the party having the living in his 
gift. On one side, it was held that this was always their 
duty; on the other, that the Presbytery were at liberty 
to refuse ordination, if, in their opinion, the minister 
could be of no use to the people. As early as 1834, the 
General Assembly enacted, with a view to allay the agi- 
tation of the topic, that the dissent of a majority of the 
heads of families in a vacant congregation should be a 
sufficient reason for refusing to ordain the candidate, — 
unless such dissent should appear to spring from mali- 
cious motives. As this measure was advocated by men 
who were in favor of retaining the system of patronage, 
it was thought that all reasonable differences would be 
reconciled, 

There soon appeared, however, other parties in the 
contest. The Earl of Kinnoul presented a Mr. Young 
to the parish of Auchterarder; but the candidate proved 
so little acceptable, that, out of a population of three 
thousand, only two persons came forward to sign the 
call. The matter was finally referred to the General As- 
sembly, under whose instructions, Mr. Young was rejected 
by the Pre sbytery, so far as that parish was concerned. In 
connection with the patron, he brought an action in the 
civil courts against the Presbytery, — at first, to determine 
who had then the legal right to the stipend, but presently, 
by a change of the action, to decide whether the proceed- 
ing of the Presbytery was not entirely illegal. ‘The case 

VOL. LXXV.—NO. 157. 44 
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was considered of great consequence, and was argued be- 
fore the full bench of the Court of Sessions, and finally 
decided, eight judges to five, against the Presbytery. 
The minority were Lords Fullerton, Moncrieff, Glenlee, 
Jeffrey, and Cockburn. Here was a decision that the 
presentees must be inducted into the parishes, however 
objectionable and odious to the people. Although the 
decision did not cover the whole ground, since, though 
pronouncing the course of the Presbytery illegal, the court 
had not decided what it ought to do; yet the first step 
involved the second, and there came up the vital and ab- 
sorbing question, “ whether the church had any jurisdiction 
independent of the control of the civil power.” The 
Auchterarder case was carried by appeal to the House of 
Lords, by whom the decision of the Scottish Court was 
confirmed. In the mean time, the General Assembly, 

rofoundly moved by this unexpected attack upon its 

iberties, had solemnly resolved, by a majority of 183 to 
142, that, “while they acknowledged the entire jurisdic- 
tion of the civil courts in all matters pertaining to the 
civil rights and emoluments secured by law to the church 
and the ministers thereof,” “ yet in all matters touching 
the doctrine, government, and discipline of the church, 
her judicatures possess an exclusive jurisdiction ;” “and 
that this spiritual jurisdiction and supremacy and sole 
head-ship of the Lord Jesus Christ, on which it depends, 
they will assert, and at all hazards defend, by the help 
and blessing of that great God, who, in the days of old, 
enabled their fathers, amid manifold persecution, to 

maintain a testimony even to the death, for Christ’s king- 
dom and crown.” 

We have no room to indicate even, much less to detail, 
the proceedings within and without the Establishment, 
the earnest discussions, the appeals to Parliament, the 
consultations with leaders, now of the whigs, and then of 
the conservatives, the hopes raised only to be disappoint- 
ed, the adverse and oppressive decisions, the wanton 
ridicule and vehement personalities, through which the 
minds of so large a body of clergy and people were 
brought to a determination so momentous, as the break- 
ing away from the Church of their fathers. 

No long time was necessary for the occurrence of new 
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cases and still more stringent difficulties between the civil 
and ecclesiastical courts. Presbyteries were summoned 
before the Judges to receive censure for their proceed- 
ings; the courts assumed that they had a right to inter- 
fere, whenever any civil rights were directly or indirectly 
affected by decisions of the authorities of the Church. 
Hence, an interdict was granted where a minister had 
been for a time forbidden to officiate, because this act 
fixed a stigma on his sacred character. 

“ The minister of Stranraer had been accused of various acts 
of fraud, and his Presbytery were proceeding in his trial, when 
he applied to the Civil Court ‘ to suspend the whole proceedings 
of the Presbytery ;’ and ‘further to prohibit, interdict, and dis- 
charge the said Presbytery from taking cognizance of the pre- 
tended libel.’ The minister of Cambusnethan had been found 
guilty of four separate acts of theft, and the Presbytery were 
about to depose him, when he raised an action of reduction in 
the Court of Session, and obtained an interdict against their pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Clark, the presentee to Lethendy, who was living 
in the manse of which he had taken possession, was accused of 
repeated acts of drunkenness, and the Presbytery of Dunkeld 
had entered upon the investigation of these charges, with a view 
to deprive him of his license. But he, too, had recourse to the 
great Protector, and an a against the Presbytery had been 
issued.” Vol. iv. p. 27! 

Interdicts were serve - against members of certain Pres- 
byteries, to prevent them from sitting in the General 
Assembly. Patrons and their presentees brought suits 
for the recovery of large damages from Presbyteries 
which refused to ordain; and these damages, in one case, 
were placed at nearly 80,000 dollars. ‘The press could 
not be silent in this exasperation of public feeling. The 
Dean of Faculty, who had taken an active part in the 
proceedings against the Church, came out with a bulky 
pamphlet, to which Dr. Chalmers replied with a resolute- 
ness and vigor, a dignity and plainness of speech, with 
which the Dean had perhaps not been accustomed to be 
addressed. 

The whole course of events from 1838 to 1842 demon- 
strated, more and more conclusively, that an interpreta- 
tion of the law would be sustained, which the clergy felt 
would put them entirely within the power of the civil 
magistrate, and that there was no remedy within the 
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Establishment. ‘To such a community, they had never 
sworn allegiance. Their liberties were far dearer than 
the advantages derived from such an alliance with the 
state. A solemn convocation of four hundred and fifty 
ministers was held in Edinburgh, not to debate, but to 
deliberate ; and after six days of anxious consultation, the 
decision was made. It was a decision made with deli- 
beration, consecrated with prayer, and based upon the 
most solemn convictions of duty; yet the public was in- 
credulous. An English Review, devoted to the cause of 
dissent, but unable to appreciate the depth and sincerity 
of the feeling in the Scottish clergy, had said, a year or 
two before, with a pertness and superciliousness which 
little became it, — 

“The Scottish establishment is . . . servile to the secular 
powers, when she has her own ends to gain — very mighty when 
her vested rights are, in her view, menaced or invaded. . . The 
means she has employed to assert her spiritual liberties, prove, on 
closer inspection, to be mere points of form — practically inapt and 
futile—little more, in short, than the vaporing airs of a body 
who, feeling their bondage, and galled with the shame of it, sub- 
mit to the yoke under protest, and thus labor to indemnify them- 
selves by stout words of independence for the loss of intrinsic 
jurisdiction.’ ‘ Before the adjudication of the Auchterarder case, 
some rather high flights were adventured by Dr. Chalmers and 
others, in asserting the independence of the Church, and in vaunt- 
ing their readiness to lose all, and, even like their covenanting 
fathers, to take to the moors and the mountains, rather than sur- 
render their spiritual liberties. But these tropes meant nothing. 
The Church is pronounced to be the creature of the State. The 
mandate has been issued to the presbytery of Auchterarder, to 
proceed to induct the rejected presentee. One of the presbyte- 
ries stood as a culprit, and submitted to solemn censure at the 
bar of the court. These things are done, and the Church, if not 
mute, is powerless ; the way to the moors is open, but the talk of 
martyrdom is quashed, when opportunity and a loud call arise to 
make a sacrifice for consistency and principle.” 

A Presbyterian clergyman in London publicly stated, — 
“If Government is firm, I venture, from pretty accurate 
information, to assert that less than one hundred will 
cover the whole secession. ... 1 am not satisfied that any 
will secede ;” and a day or two before the event, a saga- 
cious citizen of Edinburgh wrote, “ Mark my words — not 
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forty of them will go out.” The sacrifice was indeed 
great, but the opposers understood not the profoundness of 
the movement, or the spirit of the men. They knew not 
that the -spirit of the martyrs, whose ashes repose in the 
old Gray Friars’ churchyard, was still alive in Scotland. 

The day for the final meeting of the unbroken General 
Assembly at last came, the Isth of May, 1843. After 
the usual services in St. Giles’s Cathedral,—a venerable 
structure, within whose walls, two hundred years before, 
had been taken the oath to the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant,—the Assembly, attended by the Marquis of Bute, the 
Lord High Commissioner, met in St. Andrew’s church. 
After the Assembly had been opened, the Moderator, Dr. 
Welsh, proceeded, amidst the breathless anxiety of the 
audience, solemnly to announce his protest and that of 
his fellow clergymen against violations of the received 
liberties of the Church, and their consequent determina- 
tion to withdraw from the Establishment in which they 
could no longer conscientiously remain. Having read 
the protest and laid it upon the table, he turned and 
bowed to the Commissioner, left the chair, and walked 
out of the church, followed by more than four hundred 
ministers, and a still larger number of elders. They 
were greeted with cheers by the crowd without, and 
proceeded through the thronged streets, watched by 
curious, friendly, or jealous eyes, to a hall prepared 
for their reception, and which, from an early morning 
hour, had been filled with an expectant crowd. Dr. 
Chalmers was immediately chosen moderator, and the 
assembly, thus constituted a free and independent body, 
proceeded to business. 

Nowhere, in modern times, has there been an exodus 
so heroic as this, —four hundred and fifty of the clergy 
voluntarily laying down their livings, relinquishing an 
annual revenue of more than five hundred thousand 
dollars, — ministers from the cities exchanging their costly 
and attractive places of public worship for humble halls 
in uncomfortable localities, — ministers in quiet country 
places going from their pleasant manses, where there was 
literally not a house to receive their families, or a foot of 
ground on which a church could be erected, or a room in 
which they could minister to the congregations which 

44° 
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accompanied them. Well might Lord Jeffrey say, “I 
am proud of my country.” Well might he, too, and other 
intelligent Scotchmen, complain of the short-sighted policy 
of a government which, with no more intelligence of the 
public feeling, or indifferent to the result, should, without 
earnest efforts at conciliation, have allowed such a body 
of the most active, sincere, and devoted members of the 
established Church, for no error of doctrine or of practice, 
to go out from that body, not angrily, but sorrowfully, 
shaking off the dust of their feet as a testimony against 
it. We cannot but believe that a little more of a friendly 
and conciliatory spirit, and a few concessions on the part 
of the government, would have saved the disruption, 
preserved the integrity of that ancient Church, satisfied 
every mind in it, and retained for it a strong and direct 
hold upon the people, while its own honor and _ preroga- 
tives would have been left inviolate. No sum of money 
can adequately represent the value to the Establishment 
of retaining within itself, not only, we say, that noble 
body who were thus, against their sympathies and esta- 
blished habits, expelled from it, but that one noble genius, 
whose eloquence had so vigorously defended it, and whose 
name will be handed down to posterity as one of the 
truly great men of Scotland. 

Yet, in hardly any view, can we regret the result. It 
has, indeed, brought into existence another religious body, 
while we are far more anxious for union, in these days, 
than for separation. But it has given another demon- 
stration of the power of a noble purpose, of the life and 
energy of the highest virtues. We think better of Scot- 
land, more hopefully of the race. The heroic times have 
not entirely gone by, nor have prudence and thrift and 
commercial sagacity rooted out from the heart every 
nobler principle. And the interests of charity and philan- 
thropy, of honesty and fidelity at home, and benevolence 
abroad, — these, too, will not in the end be found to suffer. 
Besides all, there has been demonstrated again, under 
circumstances of great interest, both the inherent prac- 
tical difficulties of a union of Church and State, and the 
possibility of the prosperity of the former without the aid 
of the latter. Dr. Chalmers, indeed, never changed his 
opinion of the importance of such a union between the 
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two, as should secure from the Government a proper en- 
couragement and support, and from the Church an organ- 
ized and vigorous attack upon the heathenism feartully 
increasing among the people. Yet he was the leader in 
the movement which entirely dissevered the one from the 
other. 

We do not propose to follow the history of the Free 
Church, the petty annoyances or serious trials of its 
earlier days, or its more peaceful and prosperous course 
afterwards. Yet it is worthy of notice, for it marks the 
depth and power of the movement, that, at present, it 
numbers between eight and nine hundred congregations ; 
has established a large sustentation fund ; has built nearly 
seven hundred churches, and five hundred manses; has 
created five hundred schools, and a college with nine 
professorships, with a salary secured to each of from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars, — the people hav- 
ing given, for these and other purposes, about § 15,000,000, 
It has sent its missionaries to Canada and the West 
Indies, to the Jews in central Europe, to Constantinople 
and Australia; and, as long ago as 1847, was raising 
annually, for education and religious charities, three times 
as much as the united Church of Scotland did in 1843, 

“It is a favorite speculation of mine,” says Dr. Chal- 
mers, “that, if spared to sixty, we then enter on the 
seventh decade of human life; and that this, if possible, 
should be turned into the sabbath of our earthly pilgrim- 
age, and spent sabbatically, as if on the shore of an 
eternal world, or in the outer courts, as it were, of the 
Temple that is above, the Tabernacle in heaven.” He 
had entered far into that seventh decade, — not to him a 
season of rest,—when the establishment of the Free 
Church was completed. ‘To his unwearied labors, his 
prudence and foresight, it owed much of its success. His 
interest in it did not divert his mind from the higher ob- 
jects, for the attainment of which it was, after all, but an 
instrument. He was hardly released from his most 
pressing labors in connection with it, before he reverted 
again to his favorite plan of operating upon the lower 
classes in the city, who seemed utterly beyond the influ- 
ences of Christianity. He chose the worst locality of 
Edinburgh, the West Port, and opened his school in a 
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room at the end of the very “close ” made infamous by the 
atrocious murders of Burke and his associates. The 
school prospered. An excellent superintendent was ob- 
tained. A church was finally built, and, but a few weeks 
before his death, he presided over its first sacrament, 
administered to one hundred and thirty-two communi- 
cants, in a region which, two years before, was regarded 
as be yond the reach of ¢ harity. 

During these years, however, he seems to have felt 
himself drawi ing towards the end. Though of a vigorous 
frame, he could not quite endure the full amount of 
former labors. His thoughts seem to have been turned 
backward over the earlier periods of life; his affection, 
always so simple and hearty, to have become still more 
chastened and beautiful; and his old age to have fully 
ripened the best fruits of a noble life. One who heard 
him in his bursts of ove rpowering e loquence, when every 
obstacle seemed loosening and sweeping away under the 
tide of passionate feeling, would not suspect, perhaps, 
the childlike simplici ity and truthfulness and humility, 
which so conspic uously marked his private demeanor. 
One who saw him only when endeavoring to elucidate 
some difficulty in theology, or establish some favorite 
point in political economy, would not have conjectured 
how gentle and playful he was with his children and 
grande thildren, nor how patient and sympathizing in the 
cottage of the poor. 

We are glad that Dr. Hanna has devoted a chapter to 
the minor traits of character, the private manners and 
ways, of Dr. Chalmers, so that we may see the man at 
home; the father frolicking with his children; the host 
presiding at his table, as well as the professor in his 
chair, and the orator in the pulpit; so that we may get 
a glimpse of the letter, down which his pen wandered 
so resolutely, but so strangely, that nobody could read it, 
and even his father was driven to lay it on the shelf * for 
Thomas, when he comes home, to read it himself;” so 
that we may hear the unfamiliar music of that broad 
Scotch accent and dialect, which he was never ashamed 
of and never avoided, and gaze upon that massive figure, 
and the furrowed countenance, with its mingled expres- 
sion, when in repose, of dreamy heaviness and intelli- 
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gence, and its illumination and fervor when in action; 
and listen to his vehement speaking, without the grace 
of art, yet with the substantial, unvaried gesture most 
harmonious with the truthful and earnest character which 
never aimed at display, and never used a motion nor a 
word, but for the sake of exalting, or illustrating, or rivet- 
ing the thought. “I shall blush to my very bones,” said 
he, to Margaret Fuller, alluding to the outery of the aboli- 
tionists against the Free Church for receiving money 
from American slaveholders, “I shail blush to my very 
bones, if the Chaarrch yield to the storm.” His manner 
of speaking this gave her, she says, “a hint of the nature 
of his eloquence.” Most of these private memoranda we 
must pass by entirely. 

In 1845, after an absence of several years, he visited 
again his native village of Anstruther, sought out the 
companions of his boyhood, and gathered the shells on 
the beach, and the flowers from the hedges. 


“But the most interesting visit of all was to Barnsmuir, a 
place a few miles from Anstruther, on the way to Crail. In his 
schoolboy days, it had been occupied by Captain R -, whose 
eldest daughter rode in daily, on a little pony, to the school at 
Anstruther. Dr. Chalmers was then a boy of from twelve to 
fourteen years of age, but he was not too young for an attach- 
ment of a singularly tenacious hold. Miss R was married 
(I believe while he was yet at college) to Mr. F . and his 
opportunities of seeing her in after lite were few, but that early 
impression never faded from his heart. At the time of this visit 
to Anstruther, in 1845, she had been dead for many years; but, 
at Dr. Chalmers’s particular request, her younger sister met him 
at Barnsmuir. Having made the most affectionate inquiries 
about Mrs. F and her family, he inquired particularly about 
her death, receiving, with deep emotion, the intelligence that she 
had died in the full Christian hope, and that some of his own 
letters to her sister had served to soothe and comfort her latest 
hours. * Mrs. W: ; said he, eagerly, ‘is there a portrait of 
your sister anywhere in this house?’ She took him te a room, 
and pointed to a profile which hung upon the wall. He planted 
himself before it — gazed on it with intense earnestness — took 
down the picture, took out his card, and, by two wafers, fixed it 
firmly on the back of the portrait, exactly opposite to the face, 
Having replaced the likeness, he stood before it and burst into a 
flood of tears, accompanied by the warmest expressions of attach- 
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ment. After leaving the house, he sauntered in silence round 
the garden, buried in old recollections, heaving a sigh occasionally, 
and muttering to himself—‘ more than forty years ago!’ It is 
not often that a boyish feeling survives so long, and still less 
frequent that, after such a life of variety and occupation as his 
had been, it should break out so freshly and strongly ; nor would 
we have ventured to record the incident, did it not appear to us 
to prove, that Dr. Chalmers was as much distinguished for the 
tenderness and tenacity of his attachments, as for the brilliancy 
of his intellectual gifts.” Vol. iv. pp. 433 - 434. 


An immediate effect of the Disruption, was the refusal 
of the landed aristocracy of Scotland to grant sites for 
the erection of new churches and manses. This grievance 
finally became so great, that the General Assembly peti- 
tioned Parliament for redress. Acommittee of the house 
was appointed, before whom Dr. Chalmers was requested 
to appear asa witness. This led to his visiting London in 
May, 1847; and the visit appears, by the record in his 
journal, to have been every way agreeable. He was most 
cordially greeted by many old friends, and found many 
new ones. Returning home by the way of Oxford and 
Bristol, he reached Edinburgh, apparently in good health, 


on Friday, May 28th. ‘The General Assembly was in 
session, and he occupied a forenoon in preparing 
I 


a report to be read before iton Monday. On the Sab- 
bath, he attended service at the Free Church at Morning- 
side, in the afternoon; and afterwards, walking alone in 
his garden, he was overheard, saying, in low but earnest 
tones, “O Father, my Heavenly Father!” The evening 
was delightfully spent with his family, to whom, on re- 
tiring early, he waved his hand, bidding them “a general 
good night.” The next morning, his housekeeper knock- 
ed at the door, but received no answer. She entered; 
the room was dark; she opened the shutters, and drew 
back the curtains of the bed. There he reclined, half 
erect, upon his pillow, a “fixed and majestic repose” rest- 
ing upon his countenance. His arms and hands lay as 
he was accustomed to place them when he slept, but the 
brow was cold and the heart motionless. Without the 
sign of a struggle or a pang, and, as appeared probable, 
“very shortly after that parting salute to his family, he had 
entered the eternal world.” On the following Friday, 
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his body was borne to its last resting-place, accompanied 
by the members of the General Assembly, the magis- 
trates and Town Council of Edinburgh, the professors 
of the college, the teachers and students of the schools, 
and multitudes of citizens, under the sorrowful gaze of a 
hundred thousand spectators. “It was the dust of a Pres- 
byterian Minister,” said an Edinburgh newspaper, “ which 
the coflin contained; and yet they were burying him 
amid the tears of a nation, and with more than kingly 
honors.” 

We have no space, and there is certainly no need, to 
attempt a more critical estimate of the abilities or the 
labors of Dr. Chalmers. A merely literary man he cer- 
tainly was not; his mind turned naturally to science 
rather than to letters; he thought himself intended by 
nature for a military engineer. He was not contented 
with receiving the speculations or discoveries of others, 
but endeavored to add to the substantial stock of know- 
ledge. What the author of “ Peter’s Letters” said of him, 
more than thirty years ago, was true to the end of his 
days. 

“Tt is easy to see that he has a mind most richly stored with 
all kinds of information; . . . but all his stores are kept in strict 
subservience to the great purposes of his life and profession — 
and I think, various as they are, they gain instead of losing, both 
in value and interest, from the uniformity of the object to which 
he so indefatigably bends them. It is the fault of the attain- 
ments of most of the gifted men of our time, that they seem to 
be in a great measure destitute of any permanent aim, with which 
these attainments are connected in any suitable degree. But 
with him, there is ever present the sense and presiding power of 
an aim above all others noble and grand —the aim, namely, and 
the high ambition, of doing good to his countrymen, and of serv- 
ing the cause of religion.” Peter's Letter to his Kinsfolk, Am. ed. 
p- 478. 

A lover of philosophy, he was not metaphysical in the 
hard or narrow sense, and though fond of analysis, he 
was an orator rather than a logician. Wherever he was, 
he exerted the sway of a monarch by the power of a 
capacious and original mind, and gained the triumphs of 
his eloquence, not by gratifying the prejudices of his 
hearers, or by concealing an unpalatable truth, but by 
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the mingling of argument and illustration, the exuberance 
of language, the splendor of coloring, the fearless and 
uncompromising attack ; by bringing the whole strength 
of his thought, all alive with passion, to bear upon the 
truth which thoroughly possessed his own soul. Had he 
written less, he might have exposed himself to less criti- 
cism ; but neither could we judge of him with so much 
satisfaction and certainty. But, far above and beyond all 
that he was intellectually, were his noble qualities as a 
man. ‘The virtues which Spenser sang of, in his Faerie 
Queen, as going to make the ideal of “ magnanimity,” 
were largely exemplified in him. At the age of thirty- 
five, all Scotland and England were alive with his fame ; 
his genius was recognized by the best minds of the land ; 
and thenceforward, through life, his position was among 
the foremost intellectual men of his day ;— yet never did 
honors make him forget humility, or the most intoxicating 
applause lead him to swerve from the path of unaffected 
simplicity, and kindness, and rectitude. High-toned and 
generous, enthusiastic and fullof sentiment, with a touch 
of chivalryeven; keenly sensitive to rebuke, yet receiving 
with acquiescence every truthful and fair-minded criti- 
cism, and grateful for approbation ; capable of great seve- 
rity when provoked, and indulging sometimes in fearful 
bursts of indignation atinjustice, or insult, or negligence, 
or meanness, and not always discriminating between an in- 
capacity and a fault; intolerant of all narrowness and 
bigotry: without jealousy and without fear;—his virtues 
and his faults were those of a great and resolute and en- 
thusiastic mind. 

A Scotchman in language and in patriotism, yet with 
affection and sympathies quite cosmopolitan, he imparted 
his energies broadly to the country itself, and gathered 
to himself the love and admiration of every noble mind 
with which he came in contact. Men of large know- 
ledge and of various opinions and tastes came lovingly to 
find gratification in his capacious intellect, and sympathy 
in his many-sided affections. He was a theologian of 
firm, and, as some would think, somewhat austere opi- 
nions; yet none could be more candid or considerate to 
every inquirer for the truth than he; none would stoop 
lower, or labor more cheerfully, to remove difficulties from 
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an honest understanding ; none bowed more implicitly to 
the words of Revelation, or refused more earnestly to 
believe that all truth was compressed into a human creed. 


“Let me not,” he prays, in his Hore Sabbatica, as if from 
some urgent impulse, “let me not be the slave of human author- 
ity, but clear my way through all creeds and confessions to thine 
own original Revelation. . . . Deliver me, O, God, from the 
narrowing influences of human lessons, and more especially of 
human systems of theology. ‘Teach me directly out of the ful- 
ness and freeness of thine own Word, and hasten the time when, 
unfettered by sectarian intolerance, and unawed by the authority 
of man, the Bible shall make its rightful impression upon all, 
because the simple and obedient readers thereof call no man 
master, but Christ only.” 

And so, with reverence and love, we take our leave of 
him, this illustrious man, whose life has honored and dig- 
nified his country and his age. “He has gone over to 
the majority,” to the great assembly of the just and good. 
This century shall not see his like again. Scotland will 
cherish his memory among her regalia; while the devout, 
the humble, the fervent, the noble-hearted, in many lands 
and in many times, will draw their grand lessons from his 
life, and instruction from his works. 

Of the biography itself, we may say, in a word, that it 
is a complete and noble tribute to the memory of a father 
and a friend. For the interest of the general reader, many 
things might better have been omitted; and for the sake 
of the wider diffusion of so illustrious an example, we 
should have preferred a briefer work. But we well under- 
stand how, written at such a time and by such a hand, it 
should grow upon its author, and far outrun his first libe- 
ral calculations. 
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Arr. IX.— CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Personal Memoirs and Recollections of Editorial Life. By 
Josernu T. Buckincuam. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 
1852. 2 vols. 16mo. 


To the public in general, as well as to the numerous friends of 
Mr. Buckingham, these volumes will be acceptable and interest- 
ing. The author’s long and checkered career, as printer, editor, 
and politician, and his intimate acquaintance with the business to 
which his life has been devoted, give to these volumes not only a 
biographical importance, but a broader significance in relation to 
the history of the country and the times. Mr. Buckingham is a 
writer of uncommon power. Ilis style is admirably suited to 
public discussion, being pure, clear, and forcible. No reader 
ever doubted what he intended to say. Without effort, his 
writing often rises to a chaste eloquence, and never sinks to fee- 
bleness. It is always terse, cogent, and effective. The point and 
vigor of his sarcasm are very remarkable ; and it must be con- 
fessed that he has been led sometimes, by the passion of the 
moment, to indulge more largely in biting speech than the cooler 
judgment approves when the occasion is past. But this is an 
almost inevitable incident to the life of a political editor. Mr. 
Buckingham frankly acknowledges as much in the work before us. 

The manly spirit that breathes in these volumes is worthy of 
all honor. Every thing is told in the plainest style, without sup- 
pression or disguise. The literary information preserved in this 
work is very curious; and the sketches of the numerous cha- 
racters, with whom the writer has come in contact, are drawn 
with force and distinctness. But the portion of the book which 
will most interest the feelings of the reader of sensibility is the 
opening chapter of the first volume. Here Mr. Buckingham re- 
lates the story of his early struggles, through a childhood and 
youth oppressed by poverty and adversity. The scenes of home, 
the forms of parents and friends, rise upon his memory, and are de- 
lineated with an honest tenderness and pathos rarely surpassed. 
The sketch of the author’s mother, and the simple, unaffected 
truthfulness of the narrative of her sufferings ;— her patient 
labors to support her fatherless children, her religious trust and 
the consolations of piety in her darkest hours of trial, form a pic- 
ture which the most indifferent can scarcely contemplate without 
tears. This part of Mr. Buckingham’s Memoirs will be read with 
deep sympathy ; and the reader will honor him for the affecting 
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tribute which, so many years after her death, and after the varied 
fortunes of an active life, he has paused to pay, in a spirit of 
unforgetting gratitude and filial affection, to the motherly virtues 
and sleepless love that watched over his struggling youth, to the 
last moment of her earthly existence. The father died early ; of 
him, Mr. Buckingham gives the following striking reminiscence. 


“T have no other recollection of my father living, than an indistinct 
idea of sitting on his knee, and hearing him sing for my diversion ; but, 
of the father dead, the picture is fresh and vivid. The sensation that 
I felt, when carried into the room where the body was laid out in its 
shroud, I shall never forget. The room was darkened ; whether by the 
closing of window curtains or by a cloudy atmosphere, I cannot tell. 
The body lay on a smooth board, which was placed on a table. The 
closed eye and the pale lip, even the plaits on the stock around the 
neck, (such as were then worn by men and buckled on the back of the 
neck,) now form as perfect an image in my memory, as the fold in the 
sheet of paper on which I am writing. Of the funeral, too, my recol- 
lection is almost as distinct as the remembrance of the events of the 
last week. ‘The bier is standing before the door. The coflin is placed 
on it and covered with a black pall. A procession is formed and goes 
to the meeting-house. The bell tolls. The funeral prayer is said. The 
procession is again formed, and proceeds to the burying-ground. The 
family crowd around the grave. The coffin is laid in its appointed 
place. Mr. Huntington, my mother’s brother, takes me in his arms 
and holds me over it, so that I may see the coflin. The earth is thrown 
upon it. I hear the rattling of the gravel upon its lid. I feel now, as 
I have always felt, when I have called up the remembrance of this 
scene, the chill which then curdled my blood, and the fluttering of the 
heart, that then almost suspended the power to breathe.” Vol. i. pp. 
5, 6. 

To this we add another passage, without a word of comment. 


“ About this time, (i. e. in 1793,) my brother Alexander completed 
his apprenticeship, and set up the business of shoemaking in Windham. 
He hired a part of a house in which he and our mother went to house- 
keeping. Thanksgiving day came soon after, and presented an oppor- 
tunity to indulge in its peculiar enjoyments. The two younger sons, of 
whom I of course was one, who lived at a distance from each other, 
went home to keep Thanksgiving. Went nome! what thrilling sensa- 
tions of rapture does that thought communicate to the heart! The 
festive preparations were completed ; the table was spread ; around it 
stood a mother and three sons. who had not been assembled together 
before within the remembrance of the youngest of the group. The 
grateful and pious mother lifted her soul and voice to the widow's God, 
and uttered a blessing on that kindness, which had not broken the 
bruised reed, and which had known all her sorrows, and permitted her 
once more to see so many of her orphan children assembled around her. 
Her expressions of gratitude were not finished when the sentiment of 
affection and thanksgiving, which swelled in her heart, overpowered her 
strength ; her bosom heaved, as if in strong convulsion ; her utterance 
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was choked ; the lips could not relieve with words the soul-felt emotion ; 
she faltered, and would have fallen, had not the elder son canght her 
in his arms. ‘Tears at length came to her relief, and her agitation was 
succeeded by those grateful and affectionate sensations, which find no 
arallel but in a mothér’s heart. It is now near sixty years sirice this 
incident took place. The scené is as bright and life-like in my imagina- 
tion, as it was at the moment of its occurrence. Eternity cannot oblite- 
rate the impression from my memory; and if it could, I would not 
willingly accept of eternal life on such condition ; for, 1 would never 
forget that that widow was My MoTHER. She has long since put off 
her mortal clothing, and has, I trust, joined that innumerable company 
that are clad in white raiment, and receive palms in their hands from 
Him whom they have confessed in the world.” Vol. i. pp. 21 — 23. 
We might select many passages of biographical and literary 
interest, relating to names of great distinction now, as well as 
others, whose fame has dwindled into vague tradition ; but the book 
is sure to be extensively read, and will always be referred to as 
an authentic record of an important period in the history of New 
England journalism. 
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milated to English Colleges, 77 — 


faults of the system in, 
Scholarships and Fellowships in, 81 
— Bristed’s calumnies against, 82. 

American States, critical condition of 
the, after the Revolution, 346. 

Anglican Church, dubious position and 
limited influence of the, 227 — its defi- 
ciencies supplied by the Dissenting 
and Methodist churches, 228. 

Anglo-Saxon policy in England, 209 — 
wealth and civilization, 213 — con- 
tests with the Danes, 215. 

Arts of manufacture not indebted to 
science, 364— no progress made in 
the Fine, 365 — and very little in the 
Useful, i. — not improved, but cheap- 


ened, 367. 
VOL. LXXV.—= NO. 157. 


, 75—too great range of 


80 — want of 





Atheists ought not to testify in court, 
356. : 

Austria in 1848-49, by W. H. Stiles, 
reviewed, 424— summary of events 
in, 436— murder of Count Latour 
in, 440 — relations of, with Hungary, 
445 — policy of, 448 — op position to, 
449 — double dealing of, 457 — the 
young emperor of, 467 — blind and 
wicked course of, 468. 

Automata, invention of, 382. 

Banker's Magazine, by J. Smith Ho- 
mans, reviewed, 386. 

Barre, Colonel, speech of, on the Stamp 
Act. 130. 

Batthianyi, Casimir, on the conduct of 
Kossuth. 458, note. 

Bernard, Sir F., character of, 148. 

Bowdoin, Governor James, ancestry of, 
341—a successful student of sci- 
ence, 342 — advocates a Union of the 
Colonies, 343 — takes the lead in the 
Council on the popular side, 344 — 
eminent political services of, 346 — 
manly and conservative policy of, 
848—recommends an colnnsiiael 
of the powers of Congress, 349 — 
and protection of domestic industry, 
350 — represses Shays’s insurrec tion, 
$51—supports the Federal Constitu- 


tion, 352 — death and character of, 
353. 

Bowdoin, Pierre, a Huguenot, comes to 
America, 341. 

Brace, Mr., visit to Hungary by, 435. 

Bristed, Charles A., Five Years in an 


English University by, reviewed, 47 
—pertness and vanity of, 48—on 
College lectures, 51 — on the exami- 
nation for entrance, 58 — on the in- 


46 
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termediate examination, 54— on Col- 
lege Scholarships and other prizes, 
60—on private tutorship, 67 —on 
the ail of honors at Cambridge, 
71—on the Fellowship examina 
tions, 73—his calumnions  state- 
ments about American Colleges re- 
futed, 82. 

Brooks, James, Spe ech and Re ‘port on 
Coinage and Scigniorage by, review- 
ed, 386, 410 — argues against a seign- 
jorage, 413 —his arguments refuted, 
415 — represents the interests of the 
express companies, 416 — but talks 
patriotism, 417 — mistakes the na- 
ture of the measure he argues 
against, 419 — wishes to increase the 
weight of the eagle, 421 — offe ‘Ts an 
absurd reason for doing so, 422 

Buc kingham, Jose sph _ * Vr ersom - Me- 
moirs of, noticed, 530, 

Burgoyne, Lord Mahon on the surren- 
der of, 164— treatment of the army 
of, in Massachusetts, 165. 

Burke, lottv language of, to his consti- 
tuents, 107. 


Calhoun, Webster's speech in reply to, 
111. 

California, Geology and Resources of, 
by P. T. Tyson, reviewed, 277 — 
King’s Report on, 278 — topographi- 
cal description of, 279— rocks of, 
280 — miners il products of, 281— 
gold washings of, 282 — surveys of, 
283 — amount of gold obtained from, 
289, 

Cambridge, different colleges at, 49 — 
college lectures at, described, 
academical year at, 52—examina- 
tions at, 53, 73 — rewards for learning 
at, 60 —award of honors at, 71— re- 
cent changes at, 72 — Sir J. Stephen 
on the state of learning at, 250,—on 
the number of studies at, 251. 

Carlyle, Thomas, letter of, to Dr. Chal- 
mers, 512. 

Chalmers, Dr. Thomas, Life and Writ- 
ings of, reviewed, 489—early life of, 
490—his training at college, 491— 
settled at Kilmany, 492 — unsuccess- 
ful in seeking a professorship, 493 — 
begins to publish on Political Econo- 
my, 495 — on the Evidences of Christ- 
ianity, 496—on the Bible Society, 
497 —change in his religious views, 
498 — eloquence of, 499 —his  resi- 
dence at Glasgow, 501— his Astrono- 
mical Discourses, 502 — parochial la- 
bors of, 503 — on the Christian minis- 
try, 504 — popularity of, as a preacher, 
605— his friends ship tor Edward Irving, 
506— becomes a Professor at Saint 


51— 
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Andrew’s, 508 — his lectures on The- 
ology at Edinburgh, 509— on Catho- 
lic emancipation, 510— on the condi- 
tion of the poor, 511— praised by Car- 
lyle, 512—his proyect for Church ex- 
tension, .— humility of, 513 —aca- 
demic honors of, 514— defends the 
English Established Church, 515 — 
dissension in his own Church, 517 — 
takes the lead of the Free Church 
party, 519 — leaves the Establishment, 
fh21— seventh decade of the life of, 
623 —traits of the character of, 524— 
visits his early home, 525—death of, 
526 —estim: ite of his powers =_ la- 
bors, 527 — noble qualities of, 52 

Chemical processes and produe ts, € xhi- 
bition of, 372. 

Cherem, meaning of the vow, so called, 

27. 

he roke €3, 

132. 

‘hristianity contrasted with Infidelity, 

44— often assailed, never uprooted, 

45 — no fears for, 46. 

‘hurch of Scotland, the revolution in, 

517 —judicial decision against, 518— 

progress of the controversy with, 519 

— its firmness doubted, 520 — but no- 

bly vindicated, 521— - ‘roic se para- 

tion from, i. —good effects of the 
rupture of, 522 — great success of the 

Free Church, 523 

Church, The Established, Dr. Chalmers’s 
defence of, 515. 

Civilization, question as to the origin and 
nature of, 262. 

Claussen’s mode of cottonizing flax, 359. 

Coal, the uses of, not discovered by sci- 
ence, 369. : 

Cockburn, Lord, Life of Lord Jeffery by, 
reviewed, 296 — characteristics of his 
work, 301— his account of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, 306. 

Coinage and Seigniorage, Speeches and 
Report on, reviewed, 386 — necessary 
alteration in, 408—injustice of one 
proposed change in, 409— proper al- 
teration to be etfected in, 410 — Eng- 
lish system of, 411—reasons for the 
proposed alteration of, 412 — annual 
expense of, 414 —a seigniorage should 
be levied on, 415. 

Coke, Dr., the first Methodist Bishop in 
America, 236. 

College Education in England and Amer- 
ica, 47 — Bristed on, 49 — peculiar fea- 
tures of, in England, 50 — definition 
of an English, 51— beginning of, 53 
—examinations in, 54— at Oxford, 55 
— inferior to American,68 — prize sys- 
tem in, 60 — private tutorship in, 63 — 
great defect in the system of, 65— 


( the war with the, in 1760, 


( 
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kind of scholarship required in, 66 — 
the minutiz of learning overestimated 
in, 68 — examination papers no index 
of, 69 — not superior to the American 
system, 75 — points of difference be- 
tween the two systems, 77 — real ad- 
vantages of, 78 — too narrow range of 
study in, 79. 

Concord, revolutionary efforts and sacri- 
fices of, 182. j 

Constitution of a country, how much it 
includes, 266. : 

Convent in Charlestown, destruction of 
the, 354 — argument for indemnifying 
its proprietors, 355. 

Creuzer on Symbolism and Mythology, 
two faults of, 4. 


Dartmouth College case, Webster on the, 
117. 

Democracy the best school for eloquence, 
331. 

D’ Estaing’s proclamation to the Canadi- 
ans, 170. 

Diplomacy of the Revolution, W. H. 
rrescot on, noticed, 270. 

Dollar, quantity of silver or of gold in 
the, 408— injustice of altering the 
amount of gold in the, 409— in what 
sense it is a money unit, 420. 


Ecclesiastes, age of the Book of, 23. 

Edinburgh Review, great intluence of, 
296 —its lofty tone and publie cha- 
racter, 297 —evils it contended a- 
gainst, 208 — sensation it made in the 
literary world, 299—its criticisms 
generally sound and good, 300 — his- 
tory of its origin, 311—its candor 
and boldness, 314. 

Eloquence, a democracy the best school 
for, 331— of the ancients, 332 — not 
rendered obsolete, or deprived of its 
power, by the press, 334— limited 
audiences for, 335—as a means of 
political agitation, 336 — occasions 
for, in modern times, 337 — progress 

of, in America, 338. 

England, college education in, 47 — 
Lord Mahon’s History of, reviewed, 
125—the capture of Louisburg a 
great event for, 130 — under the An- 
glo-Saxons, 200—legendary history 
of, 211 — prosperous and wealthy un- 
der the Saxons, 213 — invaded by the 
Danes, 215—history of, under l- 
fred, 217. 

Enoch, the Book of, 18. 

Esterhazy, Prince, on the conduct of 
Kossuth, 458, note. 

Everett, Edward,edits Webster's Speech- 
es and writes a Memuir of him, 83 
— cited, i. 
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Exhibition, The Great, Catalogue of, and 
Lectures on the Results of, reviewed, 
3857 — pecuniary success of, 358 — 
a failure in other respects, 359— no 
novelties exhibited in, .— why new 
inventions were not sent to, 360— 
manufacturers would not divulge 
their secrets in, 361— only a great 
shop-window, 362 — how the prizes 
were distributed in, . — not a school 
for workmen, 363 — has proved that 
the arts are not indebted to science, 
364 — the Building of, not a triumph 


of science, 368 — of mineral pro- 


ducts, 369— of the alloys, 371 — of 
chemical products, 372 — of substan- 
ces used as food, 373 — of mechani- 


cal 374—of the steam 
engine, 875—of pumps and power 
esses, 377—of Nasmyth’s steam 
1ummer, 878 — of boats, ships, and 
fire-arms, 380 —of manufacturing 
tools, 3881—of the Jacquard loom, 
382 — the art of juggling not repre- 
sented in, 383—as & museum or a 
school, a failure, 355. 


Fellacships at an English University, 
61— examinations for, 73. 

Felton, C. C., Memorial of J. 8S. Popkin 
by, reviewed, 473—merits of his 
work, 474. 

Fine Arts, the, modern inventions have 
not aided, 365—when less costly, 
they are less pleasing, 366. 

Fletcher of Madeley, a luminary of 
Methodism, 235. 

France, Sir J, Stephen on the History 
of, 247 — questions suggested by the 
History of, 253 — Arnold's plan for 
studying the history of, 257 — condi- 
tion of, in the 15th century, 265— 
Revolution of 1848 in, 425—not 
benefited by the change, 427. 

Franklin, Dr., services of, to American 
freedom, 135 — Union motto and de- 
vice invented by, 145—story about 
the dress in which he signed the 
Treaty of Peace, 146 — Lord Mahon’s 
unjust insinuation against, 147— 
correspondence of, with J. Bowdoin, 


$42, 353. 


Gas lights, invention of, 379. 

Gaspee schooner, burning of the, 149. 

General Assembly of the Scotch Church, 
account of the, 306. 

Glass, improvements in the manufacture 
of, 367. 

Gold, pre xluct of, from California, 282 — 
probable continuance of the supply 
of, 284—possibility of mining it 
from the rock, 286— when and how 
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deposited, 287-—depth of the veins 
of, 288 — total product of, 289, 290 — 
proportion of, to silver, 291 — fall in 
the value of, 292—conclusions re- 
specting, 205—and silver, value of, 
how regulated, 388 — increase in the 
supply of, from the discovery of 
America, 389— consequent decline 
in the value of, 8300 — present supply 
of, estimated in Federal money, 391 
—probable continuance of this in- 
creased supply of, 393 — increased 
demand for, will not neutralize the 
larger supply of, 397 — variation in 
the relative values of, 406 — quantity 
of, in the dollar, 408 — proposed alter- 
ation of this quantity, 410 — seignior- 
age should be levied on the coinage 
of, 413. 

Gérgey, General, vindication of the 
conduct of, 471— genius and mag- 
nanimity of, 472. 

Government, question respecting the or- 
gin of, 267. 

Greeks, mythology of the, 2. 

Greene, Gen., calumniated by 
Mahon, 161. 


Lord 


Hanna, William, Memoir of Dr. T. 
Chalmers by, reviewed, 489 — cited, 
499, 502 — merits of, 529. See Chal- 
mers. 

Harvard College, requisitions for ad- 
mission into, 58, nefe— ample means 
of instruction in, 77. 

Hayne on Nullitication, refuted by Web- 
ster, 85, 110. 

Hebrews, Religious Development of the, 
15 — objects worshipped by, accord- 
ing to Mackay, 19— theory of retri- 
bution among the, 23 — symbolism of 
the, 24— not idolatrous in their wor- 
ship, 33. 

Henry, Patrick, Virginia Resolutions of, 
in 1765, 136. 

History, voluminousness and complexity 
of, 255 — Dr. Arnold's plan of study- 
ing, 256—objections to this plan, 
257 —uses of, and objects for study- 


ing, 258 — useless, as a mere record of 


facts, 259—not a science, but an 
organon, 260 — necessity of some ob- 
ject in studying, 261 — various ques- 
tions or problems on which it may 
throw light, 262. 

Homans, |. Smith, Bankers 
by, reviewed, 386. 

Hungary, sad consequences of the revo- 
lution in, 431— mournful state of, 
432—fierce dispute about, 433 — 
early history of, 434—relations of, 
with Austria, 445 — constitution of, 
446 — different races in, 448 —three 


Magazine 


Index. 


parties in, 449 — reforms accomplish- 
ed in, 450—emancipation of the 
yeasants in, 451—rival languages 
in, 452 — progress of events in, 455, 
—resignation of the ministry of, 
557 — conduct of Kossuth in, 458— 
open rebellion of,.467— how inde- 
pendence was declared in, 469— 
melancholy fall of, 470. 

Hunter, R. M. T., Speech on the Coin- 
age and Seigniorage Bill by, reviewed, 
356. 

Hutchinson, Gov., indemnified for the 
injury done by a mob, 356. 


India Rubber, mode of vulcanizing, 


373. 

Ingersoll, Jared, account of the Debate 
in Parliament on the Stamp Act by, 
141. 

Interest, the rate of, not directly affected 
by a decline in the value of money,400. 

Jron, science has not taught us how to 
manufacture, 369. 

Irving, Edward, religious vagaries of, 
506 —his eccentricities, 507 — noble 
qualities of, 508. 

Isaac, Mackay on the sacrifice of, 29. 


Jacquard loom, invention of the, 382. 

Jeffrey, Lord, Life and Letters of, re- 
viewed, 286 — power which he wield- 
ed through the Edinburgh Review, 
297 —his name and fame identified 
with it, 300 — early life of, 802 — his 
training in English composition, 303 
—his short stay at Oxford, 304 —as 
a lawyer, 305—his practice before 
the General Assembly, 306 — his slow 
progress at the bar, 308 — first mar- 
riage of, 309—his success with the 
Review, 311—his manly conduct as 
editor, 312—his place in English 
literature, 313 — his candor and fear- 
lessness, 314— not one-sided or vis- 
ionary, 315 — his review of Swift, 316 
— as a philosopher, 318 — his visit to 
America, 319—his interview with 
Monroe and Madison, 820 — his do- 
mestic character, 321 — extracts from 
his letters, 322 —on Burns, 324 — col- 
loquial powers of, 326 — as a debater 
in Parliament, 327—his happy old 
age, 329 — closing portion of his life, 
330. 

Jesus, the history of, not legendary or 
mythical, 25— Mackay on the charac- 
ter of, 42. 

John, the Painter, the incendiary, 147. 

Jude, the Apostle, the Book of Enoch 
quoted by, 18. 
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Jugglery, one of the useful or the fine Madison, President, interview of Jeffrey 
arts, 383 —in advance of science, 354. with, 320. 

Magyers in Hungary, origin of the, 434 — 

King, T. B. Report on California by, 278. their quarrel with the other races, 448 

Kossuth foolishly compared with Wash- —language of, 453—not analogous 


ington, 458 — great eloquence of, 460 
—great mistakes of, 461—his pro- 
ceedings in the United States, 462, 
465—on what terms released by 
Turkey, 463—gross breach of de- 
corum by, 464 — reasoning of, against 
the Farewell Address, 465 — declara- 
tion of, independence carried by, 
469. 


Lafayette, character and conduct of, in 
America, 163. 


Latour, Count, murder of, 440. 


Lexington, Lord Mahon’s account of the 
battle of, 127. 

Louisburg, Lord Mahon on the capture 
of, 127—the expedition against, a 
religious crusade, 128 —rejoicings on 
the capture of, 129— importance of 
this event to England, 130. 


Macauley, T. B., on literary and politi- 
cal pursuits, 325 — colloquial oppres- 
siveness of, 326. 

Mackay, Robert W., Progress of the In- 
tellect by, reviewed, 1— largely in- 
debted to Creuzer, 2—his confused 
way of symbolizing mythology, 4— 
on the religious development of the 
Hebrews, 5, 19—associates the He- 
brew and Christian Scriptures with 
the works of Pagan saythaleny, 6— 
attributes the basis of axioms to ex- 
perience, ib. — his doctrine of theology 
and ethics, 8— denies miracles, 9 — 
and the personality of God, 12—on 
Pantheism, 13 —contradicts himself, 
14 — settles the matter @ priori against 
Christianity, 16—his parade of eru- 
dition, 17 — his Biblical criticisms, 18 
—on Hebrew worship, 19—on the 
miraculous conception, 20 — his mode 
of reasoning, 21—on uniformity and 
consistency in the works of God, 22 
—cool assumptions of, 23—on the 
symbolism of the Hebrews, 24— 
draws a parallel between Moses and 
Jesus, 25—on the Pentecost, 26 — on 
the story of Jephthah’s daughter, 27 
—on the sacrifice of Isaac, 29 — iden- 
tifies Jehovah with Baal and Moloch, 
31— asserts that the religion of Moses 
is idolatry, 32 — on human sacrifices, 
34— his reasoning examined, 35 — on 
the later Hebrew religion, 37 —on the 
genuineness of the Jewish law, 38 — 
on the Passover, 39 — on Christianity, 
42—his speculations characterized, 
44— not a Christian, 46. 


in position to the English language in 
America, 454. 


Mahon, Lord, History of England by, 


reviewed, 125— materials used by, 
126— not impartial, though he tries 
to be, %.—his imperfect knowledge 
of American history, 127, 134—on 
the capture of Louisburg, 128 —ill- 
informed about it, 129—tries to do 
justice to Washington, 131— knows 
little about the war with the French 
and with the Cherokees, 132—on 
Cromwell's intention to come to 
America, 134, note—his account of 
the Stamp Act controversy imperfect, 
135 — untair to S. Adams, 139 — mis- 
taken in supposing Col. Barré’s speech 
was an afterthought, 140—did not 
examine his authorities carefully, 144 
—throws out an unjust insinuation 
against Franklin, 147 — wrongly esti- 
mutes Sir F. Bernard's character, 148 
—on the burning of the Gaspee, 149, 
—unjust to Massachusetts, 150, 177 
—on the Battle of Lexington, 151 — 
blunders about Bunker Hill too, 153 
—on Ethan Allen, 155—all wrong 
about the Continental money, 156 — 
about the invasion of Canada, 158 — 
deceived by a forgery bearing the 
name of Montcalm, 159— about the 
medals voted by Congress, 160 — 
blunders into a gross calumny against 
Gen. Greene, 161—speaks offensive- 
ly of La Fayette, 163 — on Burgoyne’s 
surrender, 164—on the good faith 
held with Burgoyne’s army, 165 — on 
D’Estaing’s proclamation, 170 —on 
the loyalist feeling in America, 171, 
173—on recalling America to her 
allegiance in 1778, 174—on Wash- 
inton’s opinion of Massachusetts, 178 
—his language about Mr. Sparks, 185 
—his grave charges against Mr. 
Sparks’s fidelity as an editor, 186,— 
these charges examined and disprov- 
ed, 187, 193. 


Massachusetts, Lord Mahon unjust to, 


150, 177 —treatment of Burgoyne’s 
army in, 166— Cromwellian leaven 
at work in, 178— Washington's opi- 
nion of the conduct and efforts of, in 
1775, 178 — efforts made in the town 
of Concord in, 182 — what she did for 
the Revolution, 183 — Washington 
firmly supported in, 184 — Shays’s 
insurrection in, 351. 


Me Culloch, on the English system of 


coinage, 411 — on seignorage, 418. 
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Mechanical invention not indebted to _ reviewed, 208 — praiseworthy labors 
science, 374. of, 210 — Anglo-Saxon traditions cri- 

Mercer's mode of treating cotton cloth, ticized by, 217 —cited, 218, 220 — 
359. merits of his work, 225. 

Metallurgy not much indebted to science, Pentecost, the miracles on the day of, 
368. not a myth, 26. 

Methodism, Isaac Taylor on, 226—the Pepperell, “Colonel, leads the expedi- 
religion of those neglected by the tion against Louisburg, 128. 
English Church, 229— origin of, 230 Popkin, John S., C. C. Felton’s Memo- 
—organization of, 232—music and rial of, reviewed, 473 — characterized 
hymns of, 233 — luminaries of, 235 — as a scholar and a man, 474 — per- 
lay preaching and itinerant system of, sonal habits of, 475—as a iealion, 
237 — influence of, on the English 476 — writings of, 477— on the Ho- 
Church, 238 — false position of, in meric poems, 479—on the lyric 
America, 239 — elements of the suc- poets, 480—on dramatic literature, 
cess of, 241— faulty legal establish- 481 —on the character of W ashing- 
ment of, 245 — of the future, 246. ton, 485 — reminiscences of, 488. 

Mill, J.S., on axioms and causation, 6. Precious Metals, annual product of, 

Money, decline in the value of, 386— 289, 290 — properties of, 294 — con- 
costof production regulates the value sumption of, 295. 
of, 388 —how effec ‘ted by the in- Profi ssors, English, little instruction 
creased supply of, in the 16th century, giv en by, 50 — lectures of, at Oxford, 
389 — how great and rapid the dec line 57. 
in the value of, thus caused, 390—pre- Progress of the Intellect, by R. W. 
sent increased supply of, 391 — value Mackay, reviewed, 1. 
of, does not vary in the same ratio as P umps, how invented and improved, 
the quantity, 395 — why its value 377. 
did not fall lower, 396 — effects of 
a decline in the value of, 398—the Quakers, peculiar disease of the, 323. 
loss to one made up by the gain to 
another, 399 — how the rates of inte- 
rest will be affected, 400 — present 
state of, 401—the change not a 
cause of alarm, but a blessing, 402, 
—similar previous changes in the o : : 
value of, 403—already depreciated, Reformation, causes and tendency of 
419 — depreciation of, favorable to the , 226. 
this country, 423. Reidesel, Madame, on the treatment of 

Montcalm, Marquis de, forged letters of, ‘lade army, after its surrender, 
159. 66. 

Moses and Jesus, Mackay’s parallel be- teligion, progress in, 1— Mackay on 
tween, 25. . the Hebrew, 5. 

Mythology, symbolism of, 2. Revolutions of 1848, in Europe, 424 — 

piel excesses of, 425 — conducted by mad- 
men, 427 — miserable consequences 
of, 428 — have darkened the hopes of 
freedom, 429 — nursed by conspiracy, 
430 — reaction from, 431 — literature 
of, 483 — avowed principles of, 489 — 
in Venice, 443. 

Rhode Island case, Webster on the, 117. 

Russia, amount of gold obtained from, 
289. 


Races, or nationalities, important ques- 
tions respecting, 264. 

Reasoning, Whately’s Easy Lessons on, 
noticed, 272 


Nasmyth’s steam hammer and pile 
driver, 378. 

Naval Architecture not based on sci- 
ence, 380. 

Nullification, doctrine of, 110 — refuted 
by Webster, 111. 


Olis, James, services of, in the cause of 
American freedom, 137. 

Oxford, course of studies at, 55 — exa- 
minations at, 56—rewards for learn- Safety Lamp, limited utility of the, 
ing at, 60—close and open fellow- 369. 
ships at, 62 — recent changes at, 72. Science does not cause the progress of 

the arts, 364 — has not improved the 

Pantheism, R. W. M: ackay on, 13. manufacture of cotton, glass, silk, or 

Passover, Mackay’s theory of the, 3 leather, 367 — has not benefited me- 

Pattinson’s mode of desilvering lead, tallurgy, 368 — did not improve the 
359, 369. sme Iting furnace, 371—nor the al- 

Pauli, Dr. Reinhold, King fred by, loys, .—nor water-wheels, 874— 
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nor the steam-engine, 375 — nor hy- 
draulic machinery, 377 — nor gas 
lights, 379 — nor boats, ships, or fire- 
arms, 380 — nor spinnning and weav- 
ing machinery, 381 — has neither de- 
tected nor improved jugglery, 383. 

Scotland, state of politics in, fifty years 
ago, 309—high rank of, in literature 
and science, 489. 

Seigniorage, reasons for levying a, 413 
— amount of, levied in other coun- 
tries, 418. 

Silver, annual product of, 289, 290 — 
proportions of, to gold, 291 — rise in 
the value of, 292— probable future 
product of, 293— why its value has 
not risen more, 407. 

Slavery, Webster on the exclusion of, 
from the Territories, 94. 

Sons of Liberty, origin of the title of, 
145. 

Sparks, Jared, on Conway's Cabal 
against Washington, 184— Lord Ma- 
hon’s y- ypant allusions to, 185 — 
grave 1urges made by Mahon 
against his fidelity as an editor, 186 
—these charges examined and dis- 
proved, 187, 193 —testimonials in 
favor of, 188—his account of the 
difficulties of his undertaking, 190. 

Specie payments, effects of a suspen- 
sion of, in this country, 403 — and in 
England, 405. 

Stamp Act, Lord Mahon’s history of 
the, 135. 

Steam-engine, did science invent or 
improve the, 375. 

Stephen, Sir James, Lectures on the 

listory of France by, reviewed, 247 
— characteristics of his style, 248 — 
object of his work, 249—on the 
course of studies in the University 
of Cambridge, 250—chief questions 
considered in his lectures, 253 — sub- 
jects treated by, 254—his judicial 
fairness, 269. 

Stiles, W. H., Austria in 1848-49 by, 
reviewed, 424— merits of, 436— 
cited, 437, 4838 — on the revolution in 
Venice, 443—on the hasty emanci- 
pation of the peasants, 451 — on the 
quarrel of the races, 454— mistaken 
views of, 456—on the young em- 
peror, 467 — on Gorgey, 471. 

Swift, Dean, Jetfrey’s article on, 316. 

Synonyms, English, Whately on, noticed 


Taylor, Isaac, Wesley and Methodism 
by, reviewed, 226 — on Methodist 
hymns and music, 234 — analysis of 
his work, 241—on the direct and 
individual application of Methodist 


preaching, 242 — other subjects con- 
sidered by, 244. 
Teffi, Mr., history of the Hungarian 
Var by, 435. 

Timbs, John, Year-Book of Facts in the 
Great Exhibition by, reviewed, 357. 
Trescot, William H., Diplomacy of the 

Revolution by, noticed, 270. 

Tyson, Philip T., Geology and Resour- 
ces of California by, reviewed, 277 — 
route pursued by, 279— on the rocks 
of California, 280 — on the gold wash- 
ings, 282 — on mining from the solid 
rock, 285. 


University, ‘an English, C. A. Bristed’s 
Five Years in, revie thos § 47 —a con- 
federation of colleges, 49 — little in- 
struction given in, 50 — little required 
in, 53 — compared with Harvard Col- 
lege, 58 — high prizes and other large 
inducements for study in, 60 — sys- 
tem of private tutorship : at, 63 — how 
honors are obtained in, 70. 


Venice, revolution of 1848 in, 443. 

Vienna, revolutions in, 437 

Virginia Resolutions of 1765, impor- 
tance of the, 136— why they were 
important, 137. 


Washington, Mahon on the character of, 
131, 176—early distinction gained 
by, 132 — how far discontented with 
Massachusetts in 1775, 178 — edition 
of his writings by Mr. Sparks, 186 — 
Lord Mahon’s grave charges against 
this edition, 187 — these charges exa- 
mined and disproved, 188— Kossuth 
foolishly compared with, 458 — Fare- 
well Address of, 466. 

Water-wheels, application of science to, 


ve . 

Webster, Daniel, The Works of, review- 
ed, 84—careless about the publica- 
tion of his speeches, 85—his great 
intluencs over the public policy of 


Americ i, 87 — his works to be judg- 
ed by the results which they produ- 
ood, 89 — rather avoids generalization 
and profound reflection, 90 — and yet 
exce|s in them, 91— chaste and aus- 
tere stvle and powe rful logic of, 92 — 
rigidly excludes extraneous matter, 
93 —specimen of his manner, 94 — 
his masterly diplomatic correspond- 
ence, 97 —his power of imagination, 
98—descriptive passage by, cited, 
99— on an avenging Providence, 100 
—his lofty and impressive inculca- 
tion of moral truth, 101—his elo- 
quence described by himself, 102 — 
a great statesman, but not a dexterous 
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party politician, 103 — broad and na- 


tio: al views of, 104— manly and dig- - 


nified language of, 105— compared 
inhs independence with Burke, 107 
—|! is eulogy of Massachusetts, 108 — 
tho oughly American in his a 
and conduct, 108—as an expounder 
of’the Constitution, 110— his victory 
over Hayne and Calhoun, 111 —his 
spcech in reply to the latter, 112— 
his arguments before. the Supreme 
Court, 116—on constitutional law, 
117 — on the sovereignty of the State, 
118 — popul: a itions by, 121 — how 
he will be judged by poste rity, 123 — 
letter of, ‘relating to Kossuth’s re- 
lease, 463. 

Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Tay- 
lor, reviewed, 226 — early life of,.229 
— becomes the founder of Methodism, 
230 — his visit to America, 231 — or- 
ganization of Methodism by, 232 — 
ably assisted by Charles, 233 —lay 
preachers and the itinerant system 


Index. 


established by, 237— his influence on 
the English Church, 238—left Me- 
thodism no room to’grow or change, 
245. 

Whately, Dr., on Sy nony ms, Reasoning, 
and Logic, noticed, 272. 

Whitefield, causes of the popularity of, 
231. 

Winthrop, Robert C., Addresses and 
Speeches of, reviewed, 331—on the 
diffusion of argument and eloquence 
by the press, 332—his theory ques- 
tioned; 334—his success as ‘a poli- 
tician and debater, 339—able and 
dignified course of, 340 — memoir of 
Gov. Bowdoin by, 341— cited, 344, 
350—his speech on. the Ursuline 
Convent question, 354— and against 
allowing atheists to testify, 356 — ge- 
neral merits of, 357. 


Year-Book of Facts in the Great Exhi- 
bition, by John Timbs, reviewed, 357. 
See Exhibition. 





